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Chapter  I  The  Eternal  Triangle 

A  SOFT  sweet  haze,  like  a  vast  canopy  of  grey  silk, 
was  hanging  over  the  seascape  and  landscape, 
wrapping  everything  landward  and  seaward,  from 
the  homelike  little  town  of  Maybole  to  the  Heads 
of  Ayr,  in  silvery  mystery.  The  wash  of  the  waves 
of  the  Clyde  Firth,  where  many  a  tune  and  oft 
Britain's  fleet  had  forgathered  to  take  stock  of  its 
strength,  sounded  eerily  through  the  otherwise 
ghostlike  stillness.  The  day  was  not  young,  as 
men  and  women  who  toil  in  order  to  live  count 
time,  but  out  here  on  the  Carrick  coast  the  silvery 
mists  still  hung  low,  as  if  the  land  were  dreaming, 
and  did  not  care  to  be  awakened  to  the  stern  realities 
of  another  day  ;  the  soft  airs,  rich  and  mellow 
with  the  mingled  odours  of  good  brown  earth  and 
pulsing  sea,  fanned  their  way  gently  through  the 
haze  as  if  loath  to  disturb  the  uncanny  beauty  of 
the  cobweb  curtain  that  hung  between  earth  and 
heaven.  Suddenly  a  landward  breeze  sprang  up 
with  the  music  of  the  hills  hi  its  breath  and  the 
scent  of  the  golden  gorse  and  broom  and  heather 
and  aromatic  pines  in  its  embrace,  and  as  it  came 
singing  cheerily  its  age-old  song,  it  picked  up  the 
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mists  and  rolled  the  far-spreading  canopy  together 
like  a  scholar's  scroll,  wafting  it  magically  across 
the  waters  of  the  Firth  towards  Arran's  wave- 
washed  coasts,  and  then  the  scene  was  changed  : 
meadow-land  and  gorse-land,  sparkling,  rippling, 
dancing  burns,  grazing  cattle,  black-faced  sheep 
and  white-faced  horses  came  into  view ;  typical 
white  Scottish  homesteads,  that  looked  snug  and 
"  homey  "  stood  revealed  amidst  rising  hills  and 
undulating  dales.  Moisture  from  the  mists  sparkled 
in  the  soft  sunlight  upon  the  crisp  grass  that  gave 
to  the  South  Ayrshire  mutton  its  flavour,  and  to 
the  Ayrshire  cream  and  butter  its  richness  in  health- 
giving  properties.  The  singing  and  merry  twittering 
of  birds  followed  swiftly  in  the  wake  of  the  sun, 
as  if  nature's  vocalists  vied  with  one  another  to 
welcome  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  a  sun-kissed 
world  ;  the  corbie  crows,  all  agleam  like  black  satin 
polished  to  perfection  point,  strutted  and  cawed, 
made  love  and  fought,  or  hunted  for  a  late  break- 
fast, whilst  the  snow-white  sea-gulls  that  had  been 
searching  the  fallow  lands  inland,  swept  gaily  sea- 
ward on  slanting  pinions,  uttering  their  shrill  cries 
as  they  went  gaily  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  little 
bay  that  now  danced  like  millions  of  broken  mirrors, 
each  facet  of  sparkling  water  throwing  back  to  the 
sun-god  some  coloured  gem  of  glorious  light.  Look- 
ing rearward  to  the  left,  a  finely-wooded  sweep  of 
country  catches  and  holds  the  gazer's  eyes. 
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Seaward  or  landward,  the  view  was  noble  enough 
to  make  any  Scottish  man  or  maid  proud  of  the 
land  of  their  birth.  So  thought  young  Jack 
McAlpine  as  he  stood  upon  a  rising  knoll,  with  his 
walking  suit  of  rough  tweed  still  holding  on  its 
many  bristles  minute  points  of  mist-moisture  that 
sparkled  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  sunshine.  A 
well-set-up  young  fellow  with  good  broad  shoulders 
and  deep  chest,  lean-flanked  and  brown-faced  ;  not 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination  a  giant  of  a  man,  nor 
a  marvel  of  good  looks,  but  his  eyes  were  clear  and 
bright,  eyes  with  laughter-light  hidden  in  their 
depths,  and  yet  half  concealing,  half  revealing  some 
nameless  quality  which  warranted  him  a  bad  enemy 
and  a  good  friend,  a  joy  lover  and  a  clean  man  ;  he 
had  the  well-formed  forehead  and  brows  of  a 
thinker  ;  if  all  the  rest  of  his  face  had  been  masked, 
you  would  have  known  at  a  glance  that,  whatever 
else  he  might  be,  young  Jack  McAlpine  was  no  fool. 
His  rather  large  mouth  was  portaled  by  lips  that 
had  just  a  suspicion  of  too  much  fullness  about  them, 
and  just  a  shade  too  much  red  blood  in  them,  a 
strong  mouth,  but  carrying  a  suspicion  that  unless 
guarded  by  a  strong  will,  the  old  Adam  might 
become  rampant  in  him ;  had  his  chin  broken 
away  from  just  below  the  lower  lip  towards  the 
apple  of  the  throat,  his  mouth  would  have  made 
any  good  woman  who  was  worldly-wise  keep  him  at 
arm's  length,  but  his  chin  was  moulded  on  the 
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model  of  some  old  Roman  centurion  ;  it  gave  tone 
and  distinction  to  his  whole  face.  If  his  mouth 
suggested  strong  appetities  in  forbidden  directions, 
his  chin  and  his  clear  honest  eyes  signalled  the  fact 
that  if  nature  had  placed  a  devil  on  one  shoulder, 
a  guardian  angel  rode  on  the  other.  Taken  for  all 
in  all,  it  was  the  face  of  a  man's  man,  and  an  outdoor 
man  at  that,  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  at  home 
in  the  saddle  or  on  the  golf  links,  a  joyous  com- 
panion on  a  long  tramp  over  dale  and  dell,  a  fear- 
less climber  of  craggy  heights,  and  a  jovial  friend 
in  a  snug  inn's  little  parlour,  with  a  long  pipe  and 
a  short  glass,  when  a  hard  day's  tramp  in  any  kind 
of  weather  was  ended.  Yet  a  woman's  keen  eyes 
would  scarce  have  failed  to  note  three  external 
qualities  that  the  sex  place  some  store  by,  for  his 
hair  was  thick  and  glossy,  with  kinks  in  it  that 
suggested  that  with, a  little  provocation  it  would 
curl,  his  eyebrows  were  surely  designed  by  nature 
to  have  gone  to  a  sister,  if  his  mother  had  not  died 
at  the  birth  of  her  firstborn  :  like  silken  brown 
arches  they  spanned  his  eyes,  as  though  a  Raphael 
or  a  Michael  Angelo  had  painted  them  there,  and 
eyebrows  and  hair  were  matched  by  eyelashes  so 
long  and  so  curving  that  they  had  been  the  bane 
of  his  young  life  as  a  schoolboy. 

The  mist  that  had  embraced  the  land  had  hi  a 
measure  held  him  prisoner,  for  he  had  been  upon  a 
walking  tour.  Now  the  sun  had  broken  through, 
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the  rare  beauty  of  the  scene  held  him  foot-bound, 
for,  without  being  either  painter,  poet  or  writer  of 
books,  he  was  a  nature  lover,  and  right  before  his 
eyes  there  was  something  worth  loving,  for  far  out 
seaward  lay  the  Isle  of  Bute,  looking  like  something 
we  see  through  the  eyes  of  a  dream,  all  its  rugged 
grandeur  softened  by  distance,  and  the  shadowy 
blue  mists  that  thin  out  to  nothingness  as  you 
draw  near  to  it  by  boat,  for  the  delicate  blue  mists 
are  but  an  optical  illusion  brought  into  being  by 
the  reflections  of  mingled  sun  and  drifting  clouds 
on  the  softly  sobbing  sea.  Holy  Isle  lay  nearer  to 
the  lonely  watcher's  eyes,  and  as  he  glanced  at  it 
though  he  knew  its  story.  Many  another  historic 
spot  dotted  the  waters  or  lined  the  coast,  some  of 
them  simple  in  their  unspoiled  beauty,  others  grand 
in  their  frowning  might,  and  to  the  youth  every 
inch  was  sacred,  for  he  knew  his  country's  history 
well,  as  a  student  should.  For  a  moment  he  per- 
mitted his  gaze  to  dwell  upon  the  rugged  outlines 
of  Culzean  Castle  that  stood  like  some  war-scarred 
sentinel  so  close  to  the  cliff's  edge  that,  from  where 
he  stood,  it  seemed  that  a  sentry  standing  on  its 
battlements  could  drop  a  pebble  straight  down  into 
the  sea  that  rocked  a  good  hundred  feet  below  the 
castle's  foundations.  He  smiled  ever  so  slightly  as 
he  gazed  at  the  noble  grey  pile,  as  if  some  pleasant 
thought  had  flitted  through  his  brain,  a  thought 
in  which  Culzean  Castle  formed  a  link.  Then  he 
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permitted  his  keen  eyes  to  wander  over  the  beautiful 
water  once  more,  as  men  will  who  love  the  sea,  and 
his  red  blood  thrilled  as  he  took  in  all  the  witching 
beauty  that  lay  spread  before  him,  for  from  his 
vantage  point  his  eyes  could  range  from  Turnberry 
lighthouse  to  the  sweep  of  the  Bay  of  Ayr,  and  on 
past  Prestwick  to  delightful  Troon,  where  the  town 
nestles  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm  of  the  golden- 
coasted  bay. 

"  It's  a  far  cry  from  Maybole  coast  to  Italy's 
ancient  city  of  Padua,"  muttered  the  traveller, 
"  and  I've  seen  many  a  glorious  scene  in  Italy  in 

between  my  studies,  but "  He  drew  a  long, 

deep  breath,  and  flung  his  strong  arms  out  em- 
bracingly,  "  it's  good  to  be  home  again,  good  to 
smell  the  heather  and  wash  my  face  with  mist-dew, 
good  to  look  upon  the  waters  where  I  learned  to 
swim  and  sail  as  a  wee  laddie,  aye,  good — good  to 
be  alive." 

He  gave  a  hitch  to  his  knapsack,  twirled  the 
stout  staff  he  carried  and,  whistling  blithely,  he 
continued  his  tramp  ;  at  times,  leaving  the  narrow 
path  that  looked  as  if  it  got  more  use  from  four- 
footed  creatures  than  from  men,  he  struck  short 
cuts  for  himself  through  the  heather,  or  wound 
his  way  through  banked-up  masses  of  gorse  and 
broom  that  made  the  landscape  glitter  with  natures' 
radiant  gold.  It  was  well  for  him  that  his  well- 
turned  legs  were  protected  below  the  ends  of  his 
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stout  knickerbockers  by  a  pair  of  foreign-looking 
soft  leather  gaiters,  for  Scottish  plants  have  a  way 
of  protecting  their  blooms  with  spikes,  much  as 
Scottish  men  have  ever  been  ready  to  guard  the 
land  with  steel — perhaps  all  unconsciously  the 
plants  had  taught  the  men  their  duty,  for  most 
creatures,  human  and  otherwise,  borrow  largely  from 
their  environment  without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
At  times  the  turf  gave  beneath  his  weight  as  he 
strode  over  the  hollows,  and  his  stout  tramping 
shoes  made  the  water  squelch  upward  through  the 
wiry  grass,  but  this  did  not  abate  his  joy  in  his 
tramp  one  jot,  for,  young  as  he  was,  men  who  knew 
him  were  apt  to  aver  that  young  Jack  McAlpine 
was  not  of  the  sort  who  pause  and  pick  and  choose 
until  they  find  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  they 
get  to  their  destined  goals  more  easily  than  others, 
those  careful,  canny  folk,  but  what  a  lot  of  the  joy 
of  life  they  miss  ;  to  them  the  goal,  the  prize,  is 
all  in  all,  but  what  of  the  glory  and  zest  of  the 
struggle,  the  pains  and  penalties,  the  gladsomeness 
and  thrill  of  battles  well  fought  and  scars,  inward 
and  outward,  that  their  more  resolute  brothers  and 
sisters  win  and  endure  ?  Young  McAlpine  might 
never  reach  the  goal  of  his  desires,  but  there  was 
that  in  the  carriage  of  his  well-poised  head,  in  the 
swing  of  his  arms,  in  his  free,  fearless,  resolute 
stride,  that  would  have  told  a  novice  in  the  gentle 
art  of  studying  human  nature  that  he  would  steer 
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a  straight  course  and  battle  bravely  against  any 
winds  of  adversity  that  might  blow,  and  if  in  the 
end  he  had  to  go  down  to  defeat,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  he  would  go  down  bravely  and  un- 
complainingly, never  whimpering,  never  throwing 
the  blame  on  destiny,  or,  worse  still,  on  a  woman. 
If  women  would  only  watch  young  men  as  they 
walk,  not  knowing  themselves  watched,  then  self- 
protective  instincts  would  warn  them  against  many 
a  pitfall,  and  more  marriages  would  be  made  in 
heaven,  and  fewer  hells  be  gilt-edged  on  earth. 

Jack  McAlpine  was  watched  that  morning, 
though  he  did  not  imagine  such  a  possibility,  for 
as  he  vaulted  over  a  stone  wall  into  the  regular 
road,  two  maidens  who  were  approaching  the  sea 
from  the  other  side  of  the  road  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  as  they  were  en  route  for  a  dip  in  the 
brine  and  were  dressed  with  the  negligence  such  an 
occasion  demands  on  a  somewhat  lonely  coast 
line,  they  had  no  very  pronounced  desire  to  let  the 
eyes  of  any  young  male  rest  upon  them  at  close 
quarters.  Laughing  quietly  to  each  other,  they 
stooped  behind  the  wall  that  guarded  their  side  of 
the  road,  concealing  their  faces  hi  the  foliage  that 
grew  high  at  that  point.  Had  Jack  McAlpine 
looked  intently  in  that  direction,  he  might  have 
detected  them  in  their  ambush,  but  he  had  more 
prosaic  thoughts  in  his  mind  at  that  moment,  for 
he  had  started  very  early  that  morning  from  the 
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inn  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  his  breakfast 
had  been  a  slender  one,  and  the  glorious  air  and 
long  walk  had  given  him  an  appetite  that  was 
making  itself  felt. 

"  I'll  ask  the  guid  wife  at  the  first  farm-house  I 
come  to  for  a  sup  an'  a  bite,"  he  chuckled,  and 
then  added  :  "  Bless  their  kindly  hearts,  it's  many 
a  meal  they  gave  me  when  a  boy." 

He  went  striding  on  his  way,  whilst  the  two 
maidens  followed  him  with  their  eyes  aglow  with 
fun.  One  of  them,  tall  and  lissome  and  sweet-faced, 
with  a  rather  tangled  head  of  brown  hair,  some  of 
which  had  escaped  from  the  homely  hood  that  she 
had  donned  for  the  sea-bathing,  laughed  outright 
as  the  young  man's  long  strides  carried  him  out  of 
ear  range. 

"  It's  Jack  Me  Alpine  home  from  his  travels  in 
Italy ;  it  is  just  like  him  to  come  home  unheralded 
and  unsung,  Moira ;  I  don't  think  he  ever  did 
anything  according  to  rule  in  his  life." 

Moira  Douglas  looked  straight  into  the  laughing 
face  of  Betty  McDonald,  and  a  smile  was  in  her 
blue  eyes  and  upon  her  rose-petal  mouth,  and  the 
smile  enhanced  the  charm  of  her  face,  which  men 
said  was  the  most  beautiful  face  in  all  Scotland. 

'  Yes,"  she  answered  in  reply  to  her  friend's 
words,  "  it  is  Jack  McAlpine  home  again.  As  for 
him  never  doing  anything  according  to  rule,  I  don't 
think  he  is  the  only  one  whom  that  cap  will  fit. 
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Did  you  ever  obey  rules,  Betty,  or  order  your  life 
according  to  the  conventions  ?  You  and  Jack  are 
twins  in  that  respect."  Then,  as  if  prompted  by 
an  afterthought,  she  continued  :  "I  wonder  if  you 
two  will  be  as  great  pals  now  our  wanderer  has 
returned  as  you  were  as  boy  and  girl  ?  If  so,  I 
think  I  shall  soon  hate  the  sight  of  Jack." 

"  Hate  Jack  ?  Oh,  you  couldn't ;  no  one  could. 
He's  such  a  brick.  And  why  should  you  if  he  and 
I  are  good  friends,  as  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  ?  " 

Moira  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  the  queer  foreign 
way  that  was  characteristic  of  her  and,  standing 
upon  the  very  tips  of  her  doll-like  toes,  she  drew 
her  petite  figure  up  to  its  dainty  limits  by  placing 
both  her  hands  upon  her  friend's  shoulders. 

"  Why  should  I  learn  to  dislike  him,  Betty, 
eh  ?  Well,  before  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  fill  that 
clever  head  of  his  with  book-learning,  you  and  he 
were  more  like  two  boys  that  were  chums  than 
anything  else,  and  if  that  is  to  be  the  new  role,  I'm 
going  to  lose  my  girl  pal,  that's  all,  and  I'd  have  no 
love  for  the  man  who  took  my  pal  from  me." 

In  a  moment  Betty  had  wound  an  arm  lovingly 
round  the  slender  slip  of  a  waist,  and  had  given  the 
petite  figure  a  girlish  hug  that  brought  forth  a 
merry  protest. 

"  Stop  talking  nonsense,  Moira,  or  I'll  squeeze 
you  until  you  break.  My,"  she  added,  as  her  hood 
tumbled  back  on  her  shoulders  and  the  wooing 
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winds  tossed  her  brown  hair  about,  "  we'd  better 
clamber  over  this  wall  and  hurry  down  and  have 
our  swim." 

"  Oh,  hurry — is  that  to  be  the  new  song  ?  It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  knew  Betty  McDonald  to  be 
in  haste  over  a  swim  in  the  Firth." 

"  Moira,  I'll  shake  you." 

"  Be  honest,  Betty,  and  confess  you  are  just 
jumping  in  your  shoes  to  be  home,  in  case  your  old 
playmate  calls  at  your  home  and  finds  you  absent." 

"  What  a  jealous  wee  tyke  you  are,  Moira ;  you 
would  fall  out  with  the  moon  for  shining  on  someone 
besides  yourself.  But  you're  right,"  she  continued 
honestly,  "  I  wouldn't  miss  welcoming  Jack  back 
to  his  ain  countree  for  any  bribe  I  can  think  of." 

As  if  to  soften  her  words,  she  drew  the  petite 
figure  of  her  friend  closer  and  held  her  prisoner, 
letting  the  little  head  with  its  wealth  of  hair  that 
was  the  rich  colour  of  a  glorious  harvest  moon,  lie 
against  her  shoulder.  Standing  so  they  made  a 
pretty  picture ;  the  doors  of  womanhood  were  not 
far  away  from  either  of  them,  though  girlhood's 
glow  and  innocence  were  still  upon  them.  Neither 
poet  nor  painter  would  have  called  Betty  beautiful, 
as  painters  and  poets  appraise  beauty,  but  she  had 
a  watch-dog's  honesty  in  her  fearless  eyes,  and  a 
wealth  of  womanly  tenderness  and  sweetness  lurk- 
ing round  her  mouth,  or,  as  Tubby  Mclntosh, 
lifelong  serving  woman  and  domestic  despot  at  the 
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home  of  Jack  Me  Alpine  once  phrased  it :  "  Maid 
Betty  has  a  motherin'  mouth,  wi'  love  in  every  curve 
o*  it,  and  the  man  who  cud  na  see  it  was  a  daft 
saftie,  an'  deserved  ta  go  tae  his  grave  widowed 
wi'oot  bein'  wed."  Moira  Douglas,  an  offshoot  of  a 
great  house  whose  penniless  sons  had  roamed  afar, 
selling  their  swords  in  foreign  wars,  and  often 
bringing  home  wives  from  distant  lands  throughout 
the  generations,  had  everything  that  Betty  lacked 
in  the  way  of  facial  beauty  ;  if  anything,  she  was 
too  perfectly  equipped  by  the  sometimes  prodigal 
hand  of  nature.  Had  Byron  seen  her,  he  would 
have  carpeted  her  path  with  impassioned  phrases 
woven  into  lyrical  melody.  She  looked  as  frail  in 
her  petite  way  as  a  Dresden  model  of  womanhood 
in  miniature  might  look,  but  her  looks  belied  her, 
for  so  perfectly  was  she  fashioned  and  so  full  was 
she  of  abounding  health  and  spirits,  that  she  was 
in  reality  more  of  a  steel  spring  model  than  one  of 
Dresden  china.  She  was  of  the  sort  that  men 
instinctively  feel  they  ought  to  protect,  only  to 
find,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  the  ones  who 
wanted  protecting,  for  masculine  human  nature 
seemed  to  turn  to  strands  of  silk  in  her  presence, 
silk  that,  if  in  the  mood,  she  could  twine  around 
her  fingers.  As  the  two  girls  climbed  the  stone 
wall  with  the  easy  grace  born  of  much  practice  in 
all  out-of-door  pastimes,  Moira  voiced  the  thought 
that  was  in  her. 
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"  Well,  Betty,  since  your  wanderer  has  returned, 
I  am  glad  he  did  not  see  us  in  these  old  and  clumsy 
raincoats  and  hoods  ;  we  look  a  pair  of  frights,  and 
would  have  made  an  ill  advertisement  for  his  home- 
land after  the  daintily-dressed  women  he  has  doubt- 
less been  accustomed  to  meeting  in  Florence  and 
Padua  and  Verona,  to  say  nothing  of  the  romantic 
creatures  he  has  written  home  about  who  loll  in 
the  gondolas  of  Venice." 

"  I  am  glad  too  that  he  did  not  see  us  as  we 
are,"  smiled  Betty.  "  If  I  look  anything  like  I  feel, 
I  must  look  a  fright." 

"  You  don't,"  was  the  unexpected  retort,  uttered 
almost  pettishly.  "  You  don't  look  your  best, 
Betty,  no  girl  could  in  a  storm-coat  that  has  been 
patched  all  down  one  side  and  stained  on  the  other  ; 
but  somehow  you  never  look  a  fright,  Bet,  no 
matter  what  you  wear ;  you  are — are  part  of  the 
scenery,  so  very  picturesque." 

"  Oh,  stop  it,  Moira ;  you  are  only  quoting  that 
artist  from  Edinburgh,  who  came  here  to  paint 
Ailsa  Craig  last  summer,  and  painted  little  else  than 
Moira  Doulgas  in  many  and  various  poses." 

"  I  know,  dear,"  gurgled  Moira  ;  "  the  one  whom 
Tubby  Mclntosh  called  '  the  puir  looney  wha  cud 
dae  naething  but  dab  paint  ower  good  canvas  an' 
ca'  it  a  picter.'  ' 

So  chatting  in  girlish  freedom,  they  reached  the 
beach,  slipped  off  their  storm-coats  and  plunged 
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fearlessly  from  a  shelving  rock  into  the  tossing 
waters,  and  there  they  played,  splashing  each  other, 
swimming  and  diving  like  a  pair  of  sea  otters,  their 
fresh  young  voices  ringing  out  in  merriment  born 
of  good  health  and  care-free  spirits.  Moira  was 
content  with  this  kind  of  joymaking,  but  Betty, 
who  had  something  of  the  boy  in  her,  must  clamber 
up  to  a  high  ledge  of  rock,  and  standing  there 
with  sea-birds  wheeling  and  screaming  all  round 
her,  she  surveyed  the  sparkling  waters  below  where 
Moira,  treading  water,  looked  up  at  her  more 
venturesome  companion,  and  shouted  warnings  to 
her  to  be  careful  of  her  footing  before  she  dived, 
for  the  base  of  the  rock  ran  outward  into  the  sea 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  water's  surface. 

Standing  right  on  the  edge  of  the  ledge,  Betty 
looked  boldly  downwards,  for  she  was  sure  of  her 
nerve,  and  as  she  stood  poised  for  her  spring  into 
space,  with  her  neat  bathing-suit  clinging  close  to 
her  graceful  form,  she  made  a  picture  that  would 
have  shamed  all  the  statuary  in  the  world,  and 
anyone  privileged  to  see  her  in  that  moment  might 
readily  have  endorsed  Byron's  dictum  : 

"  I've  seen  much  finer  women  live  and  real 
Than  all  this  nonsense  of  the  beau  ideal." 

A  big,  snow-white,  sea-gull  that  had  been  rest- 
ing on  a  rock  above  her  swept  suddenly  down- 
wards on  glancing  pinions.  Uttering  a  little  shrill 
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shout  of  defiance  to  this  seeming  challenge,  Betty 
leapt  far  out  into  space ;  the  palms  of  her  hands 
clasped  together  were  stretched  as  far  as  her  arms 
would  reach  to  make  a  cut-water  for  her  head,  her 
lower  limbs  right  down  to  her  bare  feet  were  elapsed 
close  together,  and  her  flight  from  the  great  height 
through  the  air  was  as  graceful  as  the  sea-gull's 
flight,  and  as  swift.  So  perfect  was  her  poise,  and 
so  much  was  she  mistress  of  herself,  that  her  un- 
dulating body  shot  through  the  sun-laden  air  like 
an  arrow  from  a  well  bent  bow,  and  when  she 
struck  the  water  the  cleavage  made  by  her  V-shaped 
hands  and  arms  opened  a  path  for  her  lissom 
body  that  looked  like  a  bath  of  silver  bubbles  and 
iridescent  spray.  A  moment  or  two  later  her 
tangle  of  brown  hair  and  weather-browned  face 
came  to  the  surface  a  dozen  yards  from  where  she 
had  struck  the  waves. 

"  It's  glorious,  Moira,  glorious  to  be  alive  on  a 
day  like  this,"  she  exclaimed  exultantly.  "  The 
flight  through  the  air  is  just  grand,  and  the  greedy 
suck  of  the  sea  when  you  go  down  into  the  depths 
gives  such  a  splendid  thrill." 

"  Grand  for  you,"  retorted  Moira.  "  I  think 
your  original  ancestress  must  have  been  a  mermaid, 
Bet.  There  are  not  many  men  who  would  dare 
that  dive." 

"  Jack  McAlpine  would,"  chuckled  Betty.  "  It 
was  he  who  dared  me  to  do  it  after  him  when  we 
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were  boy  and  girl,  and  I've  done  it  times  without 
number  since  that  day." 

"  You  are  both  alike  ;  you  always  were.  Neither 
of  you  could  do  as  other  folk  do  to  save  your  lives. 
I  quite  expect  you  will  end  up  by  running  away  and 
getting  wedded  at  Gretna  Green  ;  it  would  be  just 
like  the  pair  of  you  to  wed  over  a  blacksmith's 
anvil  instead  of  going  decorously  to  kirk  and  getting 
married  to  music." 

"  Married — me  ?  "  Betty's  white  teeth  showed 
through  the  tan  of  her  face  in  a  joyous  gleam. 
"  Why,"  she  added  mockingly,  "  Jack  and  I  were 
never  even  sweethearts ;  he  never  kissed  me,  or 
even  wanted  to,  except  once,  when  we  had  been 
cliff  climbing  for  sea-birds'  eggs,  and  I  got  a  fall 
because  he  put  his  foot  on  a  bit  of  rock  that  I  was 
clinging  to,  and  caused  it  to  give  way,  and  because 
he  thought  I  was  hurt  or  frightened  or  something, 
he  kissed  my  cheek,  and  I  boxed  his  ears  so  hard 
he  stood  and  grinned  and  said,  '  Oh,  that's  all 
right,  Bet ;  you  can't  be  hurt  much,  or  you  couldn't 
hit  like  that." 

"  I  wonder,"  teased  Moira,  "  if  you  will  hit  the 
man  as  you  once  hit  the  boy  if  he  tries  again  ?  " 

"  Jack  won't  ever  try  ;  he's  not  the  kissing  sort." 

"  Why  not  ?  All  men  are  the  kissing  sort  if  the 
moonlight  and  the  maid  give  them  the  opportunity." 

"  Jack's  not  that  kind  of  saftie,  Moira." 

"  Wait  and  sec  if  his  Italian  education  has  not 
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improved  him.  I  had  an  Italian  tutor  once,  Bet, 
when  I  was  at  school  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  first 
sentence  he  tried  to  teach  me  in  his  native  tongue 
was,  '  Abashe  me,  signoretta.'  ' 

"  What  might  that  mean,  Moira  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  goose,  it  meant  '  Kiss  me,  miss,'  and 
as  he  was  the  handsomest  young  man  I  had  ever 
met,  with  a  romantic  history,  and  I  was  in  the 
bread-and-butter  stage  of  my  experience,  why  I — I 
learned  that  sentence.  Perhaps  Jack  will  teach  it 
to  you,  Bet." 

"  You  vixen  !    I'll  drown  you  !  " 

They  had  been  treading  water  whilst  they  chatted  ; 
now  Betty  made  a  dash  to  put  her  threat  into  execu- 
tion, but  if  Moira  could  not  dive  from  a  height  she 
could  swim  like  a  wild  duck,  and  she  went  off 
shoreward  at  her  best  pace,  but  Betty  caught  her 
just  as  they  reached  the  shallows,  and  a  battle  royal 
with  big  handfuls  of  sea-water  took  place,  until 
Moira  cried  for  quarter. 

When  they  had  dressed  in  the  shelter  of  the  little 
cove  which  was  one  of  their  secrets,  they  started 
for  home  by  the  same  route  they  had  traversed  on 
their  way  to  the  sea.  The  bathing  had  produced 
that  delicious  sense  of  languor  which  follows  healthy 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  two  maidens 
dawdled  through  the  heather,  exchanging  con- 
fidences as  maids  will  who  have  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  from  infancy.  Had  they  been 
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of  the  Roman  faith  and  each  had  been  confiding 
to  a  confessor,  their  penance  would  not  have  been 
a  heavy  one,  for  their  thoughts,  like  their  lives, 
were  clean,  as  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  most 
healthy  girls  are  and  always  have  been.  Of  the 
sordid  and  vicious  side  of  life  they  knew  nothing  ', 
to  them  a  man,  young  or  old,  was  not  a  creature 
to  be  dreaded  or  shunned  ;  they  had  not  learned 
to  connect  the  other  sex  with  thoughts  of  sensual 
desires  or  lawless  imaginings,  because  the  men 
amongst  whom  they  had  been  reared  were  clean 
men  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  their  upbringing 
had  been  free  from  the  leprous  taint  of  sex  analysis. 
That  they  would  some  day  be  wooed  and  won, 
mated  and  married,  and  perchance  be  the  mothers 
of  happy,  healthy  broods,  nature,  the  great  mother, 
had  of  course  told  them.  For  the  time  being  they 
were  more  than  content  with  life  as  it  was,  for,  as 
Tubby  Mclntosh  had  once  sagely  remarked  in  their 
hearing,  "  They  were  too  human  to  be  angels,  and 
would  be  gey  uncomfortable  if  anything  less  human 
than  themselves  took  them  to  wife."  Honest  Tubby 
was  something  of  a  materialist,  though,  pious  soul 
that  she  was,  she  would  have  been  sorely  scandalised 
if  anyone  had  told  her  so.  Her  idea  of  heaven  was 
a  happy  home,  with  a  man  who  worked  and  saved, 
without  stinting  his  ain  folk  or  his  work-folk,  and 
a  woman  who  mothered  bairns  and  kept  the  home 
as  sweet  as  the  lilt  of  an  old  song. 
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Whilst  the  maidens  had  been  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  sea,  Jack  McAlpine  had  gone  striding  gaily 
across  country,  every  step  he  took  awakening 
memories  of  his  rather  wayward  boyhood.  At  one 
point  he  crossed  a  gurgling  burn  that  ran  between 
rather  deep  banks,  and  he  paused  to  chuckle,  for 
at  that  burn  he  had  essayed  his  first  leap  on  horse- 
back, and  had  come  to  grief.  Farther  on  he  stood 
to  survey  a  pretty  glade  between  two  knolls,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled,  for  on  that  spot  he  had  fought  a 
battle  royal  with  Sandy  McGrath,  the  blacksmith's 
son,  and,  if  his  memory  did  not  play  him  false, 
he  had  got  as  good  as  he  gave  from  Master  Sandy, 
with  perhaps  a  little  to  spare  in  favour  of  the  smith's 
young  hopeful.  As  he  skirted  a  beautiful  stretch 
of  woodland  memory  rushed  him  back  across  the 
years  to  the  time  when,  because  it  was  strictly 
forbidden,  he  had  been  wont  to  meet  in  those  same 
woods  Davie  Dougald,  the  ne'er-do-weel  of  the  whole 
country,  who  never  came  by  fin,  feather  or  fur 
honestly,  but  was  accounted  a  marvel  of  skill  and 
cleverness  at  fishing,  netting  or  snaring  anything 
from  a  salmon  to  a  pheasant ;  a  wizard  with  dogs, 
horses  or  cattle  was  this  same  rascal,  and  besides, 
he  could  take  a  few  feathers  from  the  hackle  of  a 
game  bird,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  silk  could 
manufacture  artificial  flies  that  would  lure  the  most 
stubborn  trout  from  a  still  pool,  though  the  sports- 
men who  came  laden  with  the  best  flies  Edinburgh 
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or  Glasgow  could  supply  might  fish  over  the  trout 
for  weary  hours,  and  fail  to  get  a  rise.  A  glib- 
tongued  scamp  was  Davie  the  poacher,  ready  to 
spin  yarns  warranted  to  charm  the  heart  of  a  way- 
ward boy  who  had  the  leaven  of  adventure  in  his 
blood,  and  Master  Jack  most  unquestionably  had, 
for  he  came  of  stock  that  in  the  old  days  of  the 
gathering  of  the  clansmen  had  lived  more  by  the 
broadsword  and  the  riever's  spear  than  by  the 
plough. 

"  I  wonder  if  honest  (?)  Davie  is  still  foot-loose, 
or  if  he  is  breathing  the  air  of  heaven  through  the 
grated  bars  of  a  prison  cell,"  mused  Jack.  "  He 
was  a  sorry  rascal,  but  he  taught  me  more  about 
grouse  and  pheasants,  hares  and  rabbits,  trout  and 
salmon  in  a  couple  of  boyhood's  years  than  I  might 
have  learned  in  a  lifetime  off  my  own  bat,  more 
about  horses  and  dogs,  too,  and  " — with  a  gay  grin 

"  a  heap  more  about  what  gamekeepers  know 
and  don't  know  than  was  good  for  me  to  learn." 

As  he  marched  he  let  his  mind  play  with  the 
memories  of  his  boyish  escapades  in  the  poacher's 
company,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  belied  any 
suggestions  of  very  deep  regret. 

"  Davie,  ye  de'il,"  he  chuckled,  "  when  I'm  the 
laird  I'm  certain  I  shall  give  you  a  cottage  rent  free 
and  a  permit  to  go  and  come  at  your  own  sweet 
will." 

Suddenly,  as  he  breasted  a  hill  and  dipped  down 
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into  a  glen,  a  tidy  white  farm-house  seemed  to  spring 
right  up  under  his  feet. 

"  That's  Andy  Murdoch's  steading,  or  it  was  when 
I  left  Ayrshire.  A  dour  man  was  Andrew,  and  a 
grand  golfer." 

He  stood  eating  the  peaceful  scene  with  his  eyes, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  of  his  knee  breeches, 
his  memory  busy  with  reminiscences  concerning 
Andy  the  golfer. 

"  If  Andy's  alive,  I'll  wager  he  has  not  altered 
a  whit.  What  a  blunt,  outspoken  chap  he  was  ; 
nothing  could  stop  him  speaking  his  mind.  I  can 
hear  him  as  if  he  were  speaking  now  :  '  Boy  Jack, 
ye  daft  loon,  will  ye  never  ken  tha'  a  cleek  is  a 
club  ye  canna  force  wi  ?  Ye  maun  coax  a  cleek, 
an'  mak'  it  pick  up  a  ball  as  a  spaniel  picks  up  a 
shot  bird.  Ye  ma'  make  a  gran'  scholar  ;  any  fule 
can  learn  books  eef  he  burns  th'  midnight  oil,  but 
it  takes  a  man  o'  pairts  tae  play  golf  as  golf  should 
be  played,  an'  A'm  feared  ye've  mair  brawn  than 
brains,  tryin'  wi'  all  y'r  micht  tae  bang  the  wee 
ball  richt  up  tae  the  pin,  an'  trustin'  tae  the  grace 
o'  God  tae  keep  it  on  th'  green,  instead  o'  lettin' 
the  ball  trickle  up  tae  the  hole  gently  as  runnin' 
watter.'  I'm  afraid,"  he  murmured,  a  little  rue- 
fully, as  he  moved  towards  the  farm-house,  "  that 
bangin'  things  right  up  to  the  pin,  instead  of  making 
them  trickle  smoothly  like  running  water  has  been 
my  greatest  fault  in  life  ;  there's  a  shortage  of 
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finesse  in  my  make-up  somehow,  or,  as  wise  old 
Tubby  Mclntosh  used  to  say,  '  Jack,  ye  doited  wee 
buckie,  ye've  na  mair  guile  in  ye  than  a  bull  tha' 
wants  tae  carry  awa'  every  gate  on  its  horns, 
instead  o'  followin'  the  kye  through  the  gap.  Ye'll 
hae  sore  shins  before  they  carry  ye  tae  the  kirk- 
yard.'  " 

He  had  reached  the  door  of  the  house,  and  lifting 
the  latch  without  ceremony,  he  pushed  it  wide, 
and,  doffing  his  headgear,  he  stood  just  within  the 
threshold.  A  buxom  woman,  who  was  churning 
butter  at  a  side  table,  turned  and,  seeing  the  visitor, 
stopped  and  scrutinised  him  with  the  swift,  shrewd 
glance  of  housewives  of  those  parts. 

"  Still  at  the  butter-making,  Mistress  Murdoch  ?  " 
cried  Jack.  "  Why,  you  were  doing  just  that  same 
thing  when  I  went  away." 

A  welcoming  smile,  soft  and  mellow  as  her  own 
cream,  spread  over  the  dame's  face,  as  she  advanced, 
wiping  her  hands  upon  her  apron  as  she  moved. 

"  Come  your  ways  in,  Maister  Jack  ;  dinna  stand 
hesitatin'  in  the  doorway  o'  Andy  Murdoch's  bit 
hoose ;  there's  naething  here  mair  warm  than  y'r 
welcome." 

"  No  need  to  tell  me  that,"  exclaimed  McAlpine 
as  he  took  the  welcoming  hand  and  wrung  it 
heartily.  "  Where's  Andy,  dame  ?  " 

"W-h-e-r-e's  Andy?"  The  dame  repeated  her 
visitor's  query,  uplifting  her  eyebrows  and  hands 
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in  mock  astonishment  as  she  did  so.  "  It's  safe 
tae  say  ye're  only  just  home  frae  furrin  pairts,  or 
ye'd  ken  there's  a  golf  match  on  the  day  at  Troon, 
an'  wheer  there's  a  golf  match  there's  Andy  Murdoch 
frae  dawn  till  dusk,  providin'  the  match  is  in  the 
slack  season  f 'r  farmers.  He  started  off  soon  after 
peep  o'  day  on  his  old  grey  cob,  wi'  his  bag  o'  clubs 
slung  over  his  shoulder." 

"  Same  old  Andy,  eh,  dame  ?  " 

"  Aye,  th'  same  old  Andy ;  he  hasna  changed  a 
hair.  Only  a  month  ago  he  was  havin'  a  wee 
difference  o'  opeenion  wi'  yin  o'  the  High  Court 
judges  over  th'  merits  o'  a  drivin'  iron  as  against 
a  cleek  at  the  links  o'  Prestwick ;  th'  judge  was  a' 
f'r  the  iron,  as  the  better  club  o'  the  twa.  '  Weel,' 
says  Andy,  'eef  ye've  no'  a  better  knowledge  o' 
law  than  ye  hae  o'  golf,  A'm  gey  sorry  f'r  the  puir 
buckies  who  bring  their  quarrels  inta  y'r  coort. 
A've  a  pan-it  at  name  that  A  bought  frae  a  sailor 
f'r  ninepence  tha'  cud  talk  mair  golfin'  sense  than 
y'r  ainsel',  meanin'  nae  disrespec'  tae  y'r  lordship's 
poseetion,  but  speakin'  th'  truth  tae  shame  th' 
deil.'  " 

"  That  sounds  like  Andy.  Now,  dame,  can  I 
have  a  bannock  and  a  sup  o'  milk  ?  I'm  as  empty 
as  a  last  year's  bird's-nest,  and  though  I'm  not 
far  from  my  own  home  now,  you  know  the  Scotch 
proverb  about  returning  to  your  own  ingleside 
empty  from  a  journey." 
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The  dame  gave  him  a  rather  startled  glance,  for 
the  old  proverb  runs  :  "  He  who  returns  empty 
from  a  long  journey  may  fill  his  belly  with  bad  news.'' 

"  How  is  it  ye're  returnin'  hame  on  yr'  ain  feet, 
Mr.  Jack  ?  Did  y'r  folk  no  ken  the  station  ye  would 
land  at  ?  "  demanded  dame  Murdoch,  as  she  deftly 
spread  a  snow-white  cloth  and  laid  cream  and  cheese 
and  butter  and  bannocks  and  a  jug  of  milk  ready 
to  the  traveller's  hand. 

"  They  don't  know  at  home  that  I  have  left 
Italy  yet ;  no  one  knows  but  you,  dame,  for  I  just 
wanted  to  walk  in  upon  my  people  and  surprise 
them." 

"  Ye've  grown  a  lot  and  sobered  down  a  lot  in 
your  looks,  Mr.  Jack,  but  you  are  just  the  same 
now  in  your  ways  as  when  you  were  a  feckless  boy. 
Fancy  coming  home  after  years  of  absence,  and 
not  sending  your  grandfather  a  warning  word." 

Jack  was  busy,  very  busy,  amongst  the  plates, 
and  he  looked  up  with  twinkling  eyes,  for  he  knew 
he  had  always  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  good  eater. 

"  I've  brought  back  the  same  old  appetite,  dame," 
he  said  with  the  infectious  chuckle  that  was  part 
of  him. 

"  So  I'm  seein',"  laughed  Mrs.  Murdoch,  "  an' 
it  does  a  housewife  good  to  see  a  man  joyin'  in  his 
food.  If  ye'd  no  brought  back  an  appetite,  ye'd 
hae  had  Tubby  Mclntosh  dosin'  ye  wi'  home-brewed 
medicines." 
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"  Good  old  Tubby.  Is  she  still  as  fond  of  filling 
folks  up  with  her  herbal  remedies  as  she  was  of 
old  ?  What  a  woman  she  was.  I  think  she  could 
brew  something  from  her  herb-garden  to  cure  all 
the  ills  human  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  you  believed  Tubby. 
I  remember  how  she  used  to  say,  '  If  a  man  or  a 
wumman  wad  only  keep  their  innards  an  their  outards 
clean,  an'  fear  God  an'  fecht  th'  deil,  there  would 
be  no  work  for  the  doctor  bodies,  an'  less  for  the 
grave-diggers.'  ' 

"  Tubby  is  the  same,  Mr.  Jack,  as  when  she  used 
to  physic  you,  an'  scrub  you,  an'  spank  an'  coddle 
you,  an'  invent  excuses  for  the  ploys  an'  pranks 
you  used  to  get  up  to.  Many's  the  time  she  perilled 
her  immortal  soul  by  the  lies  she  invented  to  save 
you  from  a  sore  back.  She  stood  between  you  an' 
your  grandfather's  ridin'  whip  mair  times  than  I'd 
like  to  have  to  count  in  between  meals.  She 
promised  your  mother  on  her  death-bed  she'd  watch 
over  you." 

"  Good  old  Tubby,"  murmured  Jack.  "  She's  a 
brick,  but  some  of  that  herbal  stuff  she  used  to 
brew  was  vile  ;  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  a  goat  myself, 
unless  I  had  a  bad  grudge  against  the  goat.  I'm 
just  longing  to  slip  in  soft-footed  and  come  up 
behind  Tubby  and  give  her  a  hug.  I'll  put  the 
palms  of  my  hands  over  her  eyes,  and  give  her 
three  guesses  to  name  me." 

"  Three  guesses !  "  scoffed  dame  Murdoch. 

c 
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"  Three  guesses  for  Tubby  to  name  you  !  It's  a' 
the  gold  in  Scotlan'  tae  a  sup  o'  brose  she'll  ken  ye 
the  moment  ye  touch  her ;  she'll  sense  it's  y'r 
ainsel',  for  ye  cud  nae  be  closer  tae  Tubby  if  ye 
were  bone  o'  her  bone  an'  flesh  o'  her  flesh.  She 
served  y'r  mither,  Mr.  Jack,  an'  she  didna  love, 
she  worshipped  her,  an'  when  y'r  minnie  went  tae 
the  kirkyard,  Tubby  gave  all  the  love  in  her  heart 
to  her  mistress's  bairn." 

Jack  nodded  his  head  understandingly ;  it  was 
never  his  way  to  put  his  heart  on  a  plate  for  sparrows 
to  peck  at. 

"  Is  the  old  grandfather  sound  and  well  ?  "  he 
asked  after  a  pause,  and  then  added  :  "  His  letters 
have  been  few  and  far  between  this  last  year,  and 
not  a  line  from  the  old  man  the  last  four  months." 

"  Y'r  grandfather's  sound  an'  hale ;  ye'll  scarce 
see  a  differ  in  him  ;  he's  rugged  an'  strong  like  an 
old  fir-tree.  Perhaps  his  broad  shoulders  hae  bowed 
just  a  wee  bittie,  but  no'  much  ;  he  shames  the 
young  men  by  the  way  he  carries  himsel'." 

"  All  the  old  servants  still  there,  I  suppose  ?  No 
change  in  the  old  home,  eh  ?  "  Then,  with  the 
quick  humorous  uplift  of  the  eyes  that  the  dame 
knew  so  well,  he  continued  :  "  The  village  idiot, 
Samuel,  is  he  still  hanging  round  the  stables  and 
the  kennels  pretending  to  work  ?  " 

"  Village  eediot  ?  "  Dame  Murdoch's  feminine 
wealth  of  sarcasm  centred  upon  that  last  word 
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"If  ye  never  meet  a  greater  eediot  than  Samuel, 
Mr.  Jack,  yell  no  pick  up  many  fool's  pennies  before 
ye  come  to  y'r  buryin' ;  the  only  time  Samuel  is  a 
real  eediot  is  when  someone  wants  to  make  him 
work.  He  is  na  short  o'  wits  at  meal-times." 

"  Your  opinion  and  mine  coincide  concerning 
Samuel,  dame  ;  even  as  a  raw  laddie  I  counted  him 
far  more  sharp  than  flat,  yet,  strangely  enough,  my 
grandfather,  who  was  usually  so  shrewd  and  not 
a  little  unforgiving,  could  see  nothing  in  Samuel 
but  a  person  afflicted  by  God,  and  as  such  he  took 
the  rascal  under  his  wing  and  permitted  him  to 
live  in  idleness  all  his  days." 

"  He  is  a  strange  mixture,  your  grandfather, 
Mr.  Jack — harsh  an'  austere,  an'  in  most  things 
that  matter  the  most  practical  man  in  South 
Ayrshire,  but  he  still  has  the  cranky  idea  he  had 
when  you  were  a  wee  laddie." 

'  You  mean  he  is  still  trying  to  invent  a  process 
whereby  he  can  take  the  sunlight  captive  and  store 
it  for  use  as  men  store  gas,  eh  ?  " 

The  dame  nodded  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

'  Yes,  and  the  older  he  gets,  the  longer  he  works 
on  his  inventions.  Only  a  week  ago  come  Sabbath 
he  said  to  my  man,  '  Andy,  I'm  gettin'  old,  an'  I 
must  give  more  time  to  my  sunlight-storing  scheme, 
for  I  want  to  see  it  perfected  an'  in  full  workin' 
order  before  I  turn  my  face  to  the  wall.'  And 
Andy,  who  always  humours  the  old  laird  on  that 
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subject,  because  he  thinks  he  is  clean  daft  on  that 
matter,  said,  '  Aye,  laird,  work  awa'  wi'  a  will,  f ' r 
it  will  be  a  braw  day  f 'r  Scotlan'  when  we  can  turn 
on  a  tap  an'  sweeten  the  sour  earth  at  oor  pleasure,' 
an'  the  laird  replied,  '  A  braw  day,  as  ye  sae  pithily 
remark,  Andy,  an'  it's  no'  so  far  away  as  ye  may 
think ;  ye'll  live  tae  sweeten  the  sour  earth  in  yr 
farm  at  y'r  pleasure,  Andy  Murdoch,  an'  so  will 
every  farmer  hi  Scotland.'  '  I'm  hopin'  ye'll  no' 
be  raisin'  ma  rent  when  that  day  comes,  laird,' 
said  my  man,  and  the  old  laird  fairly  flew  at  him 
like  an  old  eagle.  '  Raise  y'r  rent  ?  Of  course  I'll 
be  raisin'  your  rent,  for  ye'll  be  gettin'  ten  times 
as  much  out  o'  the  farm  when  my  sunlight-storage 
scheme  is  in  work.'  '  A'm  vexit  tae  hear  ye  say 
so,  laird,  for  A  thought  ye  were  a  God-fearin'  man.' 
'  Weel,  Andy,  I  think  I  am.'  '  Isn'a  the  sunlight 
the  property  o'  God  Almighty  ?  '  Andy  demanded, 
'  an'  wad  ye  put  a  price  on  what  God  sent  free  to 
all  ?  '  Then  the  old  laird  shook  his  staff  in  Andy's 
face.  '  Ye  bletherin'  socialist,  man  Murdoch ; 
ye're  like  the  rest  o'  y'r  kind  :  ye  canna  sort  the 
chaff  frae  the  wheat.  I'll  no  be  puttin'  a  price  on 
God's  sunlight  which  is  free  to  all,  but  I  will  be 
putting  a  price  on  ma  own  industry  which  enabled 
me  after  a  lifetime  o'  hard  toil  an'  hard  thinkin' 
to  put  the  waste  billions  o'  cubic  feet  o'  sunlight 
in  harness  for  the  good  o'  mankind.'  '  A  had  na 
thocht  o'  it  in  that  licht,'  Andy  answered,  tryin'  tae 
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mollify  the  old  laird,  f  r  Andy  has  a  great  respect  f'r 
him.  '  Of  course  ye  didna  think,'  stormed  the 
laird  ;  '  None  o'  you  socialists  do.  Ye  all  just  say 
ye  are  robbed  when  someone  thinks  out  a  plan  to 
save  what  has  been  goin'  to  waste  since  the  world 
began.' ' 

"  Is  Andy  a  socialist,  dame  ?  "  demanded 
Jack. 

"  Na  mair  a  socialist  than  the  laird  himself ; 
he  only  argued  in  order  tae  make  the  old  man  think 
there  was  a  practical  side  tae  his  mad-brained 
scheme." 

"  Perhaps,"  murmured  Jack,  "  the  old  laird  is 
not  so  far  away  from  a  great  truth  after  all.  We 
have  learned  how  to  make  electricity  out  of  water 
power,  and  learned  how  to  store  and  control  it ; 
why  should  we  not  learn  how  to  store  the  vast  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  and  make  this  old  world  of  ours 
ten  times  as  comfortable  and  a  thousand  times  as 
productive  ?  " 

An  expression  of  shocked  surprise  flashed  on  to 
the  dame's  homely  face. 

"  It's  no'  richt  tae  meddle  wi'  the  laws  o'  God  an' 
nature,  Mr.  Jack.  He  sends  the  sun  tae  shine  when 
He  will,  an'  mortals  hae  nae  richt  tae  meddle  wi' 
His  plans." 

"  That  so,  dame  ?  "  chuckled  Jack.  "  Then  why 
do  you  meddle  with  God's  laws  all  the  year  round  ? 
Why  do  you  build  a  cosy  fire  every  night  to  warm 
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your  bones,  and  cook  your  food  ?  If  God  meant 
you  to  have  a  fire  He  would  have  built  you  one, 
according  to  your  line  of  reasoning." 

"  If  that  is  what  you've  learnt  in  furrin  parts, 
Mr.  Jack,  you'd  better  have  stayed  home." 

"  Don't  blame  foreign  parts,  dame.  I  think  I 
knew  that  much  before  I  left  Scotland.  A  Scot 
does  not  go  abroad  to  get  the  diamond  gem  of 
common  sense  ;  he  only  goes  to  get  it  polished." 

"  There's  other  reasons  why  it  might  ha'  been 
better  if  ye'd  stayed  hame,  or  come  hame  sooner," 
murmured  dame  Murdoch. 

"  Other  reasons  ?     I  know  of  none." 

"  Did  y'r  grandfather  no'  tell  ye  of  the  cousin 
frae  Canada  who's  been  bidin'  these  six  months 
past  in  your  old  hame  ?  " 

"  Once  the  old  man  wrote  of  a  cousin  from  across 
the  water  having  visited  him." 

"  V-i-s-i-t-i-n-g !  " 

Jack  McAlpine  would  have  been  a  dullard  if  he 
had  not  read  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  one  word, 
and  he  shot  a  shrewd  glance  at  the  keen,  comely 
face  of  Andy's  dame. 

"  Is  the  cousin  from  Canada  still  here  ?  " 

Jack  had  risen,  and  was  loading  his  pipe  as  he 
put  the  query.  A  sharp,  affirmative  nod  was  his 
sole  reply. 

"  What— is— he— like  ?  " 

Jack  was  pushing  the  glowing  tobacco  down  in 
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the  bowl  of  his  well-seasoned  pipe  with  his  thumb 
as  he  spoke. 

"  He's  as  handsome  as  you're  plain,  Mr.  Jack." 
A  roar  of  laughter  shook  the  room,  only  to  be 
suppressed  as  Jack  choked  upon  his  own  tobacco. 

"  By  Jove,  then,  dame,  the  Canadian  cousin  must 
be  a  good  looker,"  he  exclaimed.  Then,  wiping  his 
eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  "  Trust  Andy 
Murdoch's  wedded  wife  to  hit  a  nail  on  the  head." 

"  I'm  no  meanin'  you're  an  ill-looker,  Mr.  Jack  ; 
j " 

"  Don't  spoil  it,  dame  ;  it's  a  Scottish  gem  as  it 
stands.  Leave  it  as  it  is." 

"  He's  your  father's  brother's  son  ;  taller  than 
you  by  half  a  head  ;  his  hah*  is  yellow  as  a  golden 
sovereign,  an'  his  eyes  are  blue  as  Scottish  blue- 
bells, an'  he  has  a  smile  f'r  everyone,  rich  an'  poor, 
old  or  young." 

"  Seems  a  good  sort ;  I'm  glad  he  isn't  a  rotter. 
As  for  looks,  why,  I've  always  known  I  was  an 
ugly  duckling.  Is  my  cousin  a  good  sportsman  ?  " 

"  He  does  maist  things  that  young  men  dae, 
and  he  does  'em  better  than  maist.  Andy  says 
he  cud  earn  a  livin'  at  golf  eef  he'd  any  need  tae, 
an'  wad  take  it  seriously." 

"  Does  he  get  on  well  with  our  Scotch  folk  ?  " 

The  dame  threw  up  her  hands  as  if  words  failed 
her. 

"  There's  no'  many  that  dinna  gie  him  a  warm 
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welcome,  an'  I  dinna  think  he  has  an  enemy  near 
or  far,  unless  its  Tubby  Mclntosh." 

"  Doesn't  Tubby  like  him,  then  ?  " 

"  It's  hard  findin'  out  anything  Tubby  doesna 
intend  ye  tae  ken,  but  it's  no'  so  hard  tae  read  y'r 
grandfather's  feelin's  ;  he  eats  the  young  man  wi' 
his  eyes." 

"  I've  heard  that  my  cousin's  father  was  the 
apple  of  my  grandfather's  eye,  dame,  in  the  old 
days,  and  it's  only  in  accordance  with  human 
nature  that  the  old  laird  should  fancy  his  favourite 
son's  boy,  especially  if  the  son  takes  after  the  father 
in  the  matter  of  looks." 

"  He  doesna  dae  that,  Mr.  Jack ;  this  young  man 
— Robert  he's  called — is  the  best  looker  that  ever 
carried  the  McAlpine  name  ;  he  must  ha'  taken 
after  his  mother,  or  hae  been  a  throw-back  to  some 
o'  her  people,  for  the  McAlpines  ha'  been  a  dark- 
haired,  dark-complexioned  breed,  and  young  Mr. 
Robert  is  almost  too  fair  for  a  man  ;  his  face  is  a 
rare  mixture  o'  lilies  an'  roses,  an'  his  hair  is  most 
the  colour  o'  golden  gorse  in  bloom  ;  his  big  eyes 
air  no  blue,  they're  nearer  the  colour  o'  the  wild 
violets  we  gather  in  the  dells." 

"  If  your  picture  is  a  true  one,  dame,  there  should 
be  a  lot  o'  lassies  in  Ayrshire  with  sore  hearts." 

"  Ye've  no'  made  a  bad  guess  this  time,  Mr.  Jack, 
and  y'r  cousin  Robert  fair  dances  an'  sings  his  way 
roughshod  over  mair  than  one  heart,  but  I'm  mis- 
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doubtin'  if  he  has  ever  had  even  a  twinge  in  his 
ain  ;  life  seems  all  just  one  smile  tae  him." 

"  Well,"  chuckled  Jack,  "  it's  time  we  had  a 
good-looker  in  the  McAlpine  breed ;  our  women 
have  always  been  sonsie,  but  our  menfolk  have  been 
out  in  the  fields  amongst  the  mushrooms  when 
good  looks  have  been  distributed  ;  there  isn't  a 
painting  on  the  walls  of  the  old  home  of  any  of 
our  men  who  had  not  a  dour  face  and  rugged  figure." 

"  There's  a  McAlpine  now  who  can  give  the  lie 
to  all  that,  Mr.  Jack,  for  Mr.  Robert  is  tall  an' 
straight,  broad  in  the  shoulder  an'  narrow  in  the 
flank ;  he  looks  fine  on  foot,  an'  gallant  in  the 
saddle." 

Jack  was  pulling  at  his  pipe. 

"  Lucky — puff — beggar — puff — this  Canadian — 
puff — cousin  o'  mine — puff."  He  began  strapping 
on  his  knapsack,  and  just  as  he  had  it  adjusted  to 
his  fancy  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he 
said  :  "Is  Davie  the  poacher  still  at  large,  or  is  he 
viewing  life  through  the  bars  of  a  prison  cell  ?  " 

"  Davie's  at  large  the  noo,  but  he's  seen  a  good 
many  sunrises  an'  sunsets  through  a  prison  gratin' 
since  ye  went  on  y'r  travels." 

"  I  hope — puff — it  was  not  my — puff — grand- 
father who — puff — laid  the  old — puff — scamp  by 
the  heels  ? — puff " 

"  Na,  na,  it  was  Grantham  o'  Grantham  who  did 
that." 
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"  Grantham  o'  Grantham  ?  That's  a  new  name 
to  me,  dame." 

"  Yes  ;  he's  wha'  my  Andy  calls  yin  o'  the  new 
rich  wi'  mair  money  than  manners.  Andy's  a  rare 
stickler  f  r  the  old  families,  ye  ken,  Mr.  Jack." 

"  Funny  kind  of  a  socialist,  Andy,  eh,  dame  ?  " 

"  S-o-c-i-alist — Andy  ?  "  sniffed  Mrs.  Murdoch. 
"  Oor  Andy  is  like  most  socialists  air  at  heart :  he 
wad  fecht  like  Beelzebub  for  the  little  he  has  made 
an'  saved,  an'  claim  every  bawbee  o'  it  as  his  ain, 
but  he'd  no  object  tae  any  saftie  who  had  mair 
siller  than  sense  sharin'  his  purse  wi'  him,  but,  as  he 
said  last  Saturday  nicht,  he's  never  met  up  wi'  yin 
o'  the  sharin'  oot  kind,  an'  he  never  expects  tae, 
unless  he's  locked  up  in  Bedlam  f'r  his  sins.  The 
only  real  socialist  I've  ever  met,  Mr.  Jack,  is  Davie 
the  poacher,  an'  he  grins  an'  calls  himself  a  socialist, 
an'  says  he  takes  the  meat  an'  leaves  the  fur  an' 
feathers  f'r  the  gamekeepers." 

"  Does  Davie  get  along  with  my  Canadian  cousin, 
dame  ?  " 

"  He  micht  if  Davie  would  let  him,  but  Davie 
hates  him.  Andy  heard  Mr.  Robert  ask  Davie  one 
day  if  he'd  show  him  that  cunning  trick  he  has  of 
making  flies  for  trout,  an'  salmon  fishin',  an'  Davie 
answered  wi'  rare  rudeness  :  '  Na,  na,  Meester  Robert, 
every  poacher  tae  his  own  kind  o'  game ;  ye're  gey 
skilful  at  y'r  ain  kind  o'  poachin',  sirr,  an'  y'r  smile  is 
y'r  bait ;  it's  a  good  bait,  though  it's  ainly  skin-deep." 
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"  I  wonder  what  Da  vie  the  poacher  meant  by 
that,  dame  ?  " 

"  I  wonder,"  replied  Mrs.  Murdoch.  "  But  if  the 
scamp  doesn'a  like  y'r  cousin,  he's  yer  ain  well- 
wisher,  f'r  one  day  Andy  said  something  tae  him 
about  the  Me  Alpines,  an'  he  answered  :  '  Aye,  man 
Murdoch,  the  McAlpines  were  no'  a  bad  breed  tak' 
'em  frae  forelock  tae  heels,  but  boy  Jack  were  the 
noblest  Roman  o'  them  a'.  He'd  ha'  made  a  gran' 
poacher,  eef  nature  had  na  spoiled  him  by  makin' 
him  kin  tae  a  cranky  laird,  who  thinks  he's  goin' 
tae  bottle  the  sunlight  an'  sell  it  by  the  pint.'  ' 

Jack  laughed  his  deep  merry  laugh  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  farmer's  still  sonsie  wife,  and  then, 
pulling  freely  at  his  pipe,  he  started  on  the  last 
lap  that  led  to  his  own  home,  and  as  he  went  his 
big  stout  heart  was  singing  with  pent-up  happiness 
and  the  joy  of  being  alive. 


Chapter  II  Threads  of  Fate 

As  Jack  McAlpine  topped  the  knoll  from  which  he 
could  look  downinto  Brackenglen  Glen,  his  home  rose 
up  before  him,  a  big  rambling  sort  of  place,  built 
from  end  to  end  of  grey  stone,  rough-hewn  and 
rugged,  a  three-sided  structure  with  a  big  cobbled 
courtyard  in  between  the  two  wings  ;  it  was  old, 
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very  old,  as  the  moss  on  the  roof  plainly  betokened, 
but  that  and  a  sort  of  mellowness  about  the  colour- 
ing of  the  stone  walls,  was  the  only  visible  sign  of 
age  ;  there  was  no  hint  of  decay  or  neglect  any- 
where, no  sign  of  untidiness  that  so  often  accom- 
panies decay  ;  the  place  looked  as  if  it  had  stood 
for  ages  and  was  capable  of  keeping  its  dignity  for 
generations  to  come  ;  it  was  something  more  than 
a  farm-house  and  less  than  a  mansion  ;  doubtless 
the  front  portion,  which  faced  towards  the  knoll 
on  which  the  returned  wanderer  stood,  had  been 
the  original  home  of  the  founders,  and  the  two 
wings  had  been  added  room  by  room  by  succeeding 
generations.  It  looked  like  the  cradle  of  a  stout- 
hearted breed  of  strong  men,  who  had  been  prepared 
to  take  what  they  considered  was  theirs,  and  hold 
with  strong  hands  what  they  took.  Arrows  had 
shivered  themselves  to  pieces  against  those  stout 
walls  in  the  days  before  gunpowder  was  invented  or 
gun-cotton  had  been  dreamed  of,  and  the  old  place 
looked  as  if  it  could  have  told  tales  of  men  mounting 
in  hot  haste  in  the  courtyard,  to  go  clattering  over 
the  cobblestones  at  the  heels  of  some  McAlpine  long 
since  turned  to  dust,  who  had  ridden  with  claymore 
belted  and  bonnet  awry  on  some  private  feud,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  common  weal.  Many  such  tales  the 
old  grey  pile  could  have  told,  if  the  stones  had 
tongues.  The  traveller  could  see  the  big  old- 
fashioned  stone  dovecote  that  lay  at  the  back  and 
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a  little  to  the  left  of  the  stables  ;  he  could  see  the 
pigeons  strutting  and  bowing  and  swashbuckling  in 
their  love-making,  just  as  they  or  their  progenitors 
had  done  when,  as  a  delighted  boy,  he  had  spent 
hours  watching  them  on  lazy-laden  afternoons,  and 
his  heart  beat  with  a  pleasure  akin  to  pain,  for  that 
old  dovecote  brought  back  his  childhood  as  nothing 
he  had  encountered  had  done.  From  the  dovecote 
his  eyes  roamed  to  the  orchard  that  straggled  right 
back  to  the  little  burn  where  he  had  captured  his 
first  minnow,  and  had  accounted  himself  a  fisher- 
man on  that  account,  with  the  pride  of  childhood. 
That  orchard  held  many  memories  for  him,  some  of 
them  connected  with  his  grandfather's  riding-whip, 
and  raids  made  on  starless  night  from  his  bedroom 
window.  But  the  sight  that  woke  his  blood  and 
set  his  pulses  beating  lay  beyond  the  orchard,  past 
the  burn  that  gurgled  and  sang ;  it  began  on  a 
rising  slope,  and  reached  right  upward  to  the  crown 
of  the  hills  that  served  as  a  background  to  the 
McAlpine  home.  The  whole  of  the  rising  slope  and 
the  hills  beyond  were  a  mass  of  glittering,  living 
gold,  such  a  sight  as  only  Scotland  and  North  Wales 
in  all  the  world  can  show ;  a  mighty  piled-up  mass  of 
golden  gorse  in  full  bloom ;  the  hills  were  aflame  with 
it,  the  sunlight  gleaming  gaily  down  upon  it  had  its 
glorious  radiance  thrown  back  as  from  a  mammoth 
shield  of  burnished  gold.  The  soft  winds  crooned 
over  the  yellow  blaze,  and  as  the  breeze  stirred 
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each  tiny  petal  and  caused  a  ripple  of  resplendent 
richness,  it  looked  as  if  the  hill-sides  were  aflame. 
An  inarticulate  cry  broke  from  the  wanderer's  lips  ; 
involuntarily  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  all  the 
Scotchman  in  him  awaking  and  responding  to  the 
magic  glory  of  the  wonder  work  of  the  magical 
mind  of  the  Great  Artisan  we  call  nature.  As  he 
stood  there,  half  drunken  with  the  intoxication  of 
colour,  which  was  to  him  what  wine  is  to  some 
men,  he  allowed  his  eyes  to  range  beyond  the  golden 
gorse  to  the  flanking  fields  of  purple  heather  only 
just  then  coming  into  its  glory  ;  gold  and  purple 
below,  soft  sweet  turquoise  blue  and  fleecy  white 
above  him  in  the  heavens,  the  gentle  lowing  of 
the  kye  in  the  meadows,  the  occasional  bark  of 
some  honest  watch-dog  resounding  upon  the  air — 
he  felt  that  in  all  the  earth  there  could  be  no  place 
like  his  home,  and  his  heart  swelled  within  him,  as 
had  done  the  heart  of  many  a  McAlpine  returning 
scarred  and  battered  from  foreign  wars.  He  knew 
there  was  no  mother's  outstretched  arms  to  welcome 
him  home,  no  father's  warm  handclasp,  and,  as  far 
as  his  memory  went,  no  maid's  drooping  eyelashes 
that  might  hint  at  a  warm  welcome  to  follow  when 
the  stars  came  peeping  forth,  but  the  land,  his 
native  land,  welcomed  him,  and  he  felt  content. 

He  had  just  given  a  little  characteristic  hitch  to 
his  knapsack  and  a  tap  with  his  staff,  preparatory 
to  striding  down  the  few  yards  that  lay  between 
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him  and  the  grey  house,  when  lifting  his  eyes  for 
a  farewell  glance  at  the  sea  of  golden  gorse,  he 
saw  a  female  form  appear  for  a  moment  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house  ;  the  next  moment 
Eve's  daughter,  whoever  she  might  be,  plunged 
right  in  amongst  the  gorse,  which  reached  nearly 
to  her  bosom.  She  came  down  the  hill,  winding  in 
and  out  with  a  blithe  freshness  in  her  movements 
that  warranted  her  no  stranger.  Jack  McAlpine 
could  not  make  out  even  the  outline  of  her  face, 
because  the  straw  hat  she  wore  was  made  in  such 
fashion  that  it  curved  down  and  almost  hid  her 
ears ;  a  single  broad  ribbon  fell  on  each  side  past 
her  cheeks  on  to  her  bosom,  where  both  ribbons 
met  in  a  bow. 

"  Can't  make  you  out,  my  dear,"  chuckled  Jack ; 
"  distance  and  that  confounded  hat  are  against  me, 
but  you  know  that  old  narrow  track  from  the 
house  to  the  hill-top  as  well  as  I  used  to  know  it 
in  the  old  days,  and  you're  an  open-air  girl  by  the 
pace  you  travel."  Then  he  grinned  his  good- 
humoured  grin,  and  added  sotto  voce  :  "  I  wonder 
if  you  are  one  of  the  lassies  my  handsome  cousin 
from  Canada  has  put  his  spell  upon  ?  You  are  in 
a  hurry  to  meet  someone,  my  dear,  by  the  gait 
you're  travelling,  and  you  are  no  serving- wench 
afraid  of  a  scolding  from  dear  old  Tubby  Mclntosh  ; 
there's  something  about  the  carriage  of  your  head 
an'  shoulders  that  warrants  you  a  gentlewoman." 
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Another  look  and  another  good-humoured  grin,  and 
he  remarked  :  "  Well,  I'll  race  you  to  the  house 
an'  beat  you  to  it,  for  I  haven't  half  as  far  to  travel." 
He  started  to  stride  down  the  slope,  and  as  he  did 
so  his  figure  came  into  full  view,  and  the  girl  in 
the  gorse  saw  him,  and  stopped  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  "  Scared  you,  my  dear,"  chuckled  Jack. 
"  Well,  you  won't  bless  my  home-coming,  that's  a 
certainty."  He  almost  laughed  aloud  as  he  reached 
the  level  ground  close  to  the  house  and  saw  that 
the  girl  in  the  gorse  had  turned  right  round  and 
was  retracing  her  steps  up  the  hill.  "  She's  off 
like  a  flushed  partridge.  I've  upset  someone's 
apple-cart  by  my  unceremonious  home-coming. 
She  seemed  pretty  sure  of  her  welcome,  before  she 
caught  sight  of  me."  He  paused,  and  for  a  moment 
stood  looking  at  the  big  double  oak  door  with  its 
massive  iron  knocker.  '  That's  the  way  I  ought 
to  go  in,  I  suppose  ;  but  no,  hang  it  all,  I'll  try 
and  surprise  old  Tubby  ;  she  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  mother  I  ever  knew." 

He  skirted  round  to  the  side  of  the  old  grey  pile, 
lifted  the  latch  of  a  green  door,  and  entered  a  real 
Scotch  kitchen  without  ceremony.  Two  fresh-faced 
maids  with  sleeves  pulled  up  above  their  elbows 
were  skimming  cream  with  long  horn-handled 
spoons  from  earthenware  dishes,  big  and  shallow.  A 
rather  uncouth  man  with  tousled  hair  and  pendulous 
lower  lip,  was  tying  flies  to  the  end  of  a  cast,  the 
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many-times-mended  fishing  rod  to  which  the  line 
was  attached  was  propped  against  the  vast  fire- 
place. At  an  oak  table  black  with  age,  a  little 
thin  wisp  of  a  woman  was  moulding  butter  into 
bricks,  with  two  pieces  of  flat  board,  each  of  which 
had  a  strap  on  the  back  of  it,  into  which  the  woman 
had  thrust  her  diminutive  hands,  so  that,  as  she 
phrased  it,  finger  flesh  should  not  touch  the  rich 
yellow  butter.  This  woman's  figure  was  so  small 
and  so  flat,  it  looked  as  if  at  birth  someone  must 
have  squeezed  her  much  harder  than  she  squeezed 
the  butter  she  was  deftly  moulding.  She  had  her 
back  to  the  door,  and  had  not  seen  Jack  enter,  nor 
had  she  heard  him.  The  two  maids  stopped  work- 
ing and  stood  with  spoons  poised,  staring  not  a 
little  indignantly  at  this  too-forward  tourist  body 
who  had  invaded  their  kitchen  so  unceremoniously. 
The  loose-lipped  wight  near  the  big  fire-place 
stopped  tying  his  fishing  flies  ;  his  big  protruding 
eyes  goggled,  and  his  lower  lip  dropped  until  it 
displayed  the  fact  that  all  the  teeth  were  missing 
from  the  under  jaw.  Jack  made  a  swift  but  im- 
perative sign  for  silence,  and,  tiptoeing,  he  went 
swiftly  to  the  little  wizened  woman  making  butter 
into  bricks  for  market.  Slipping  his  hands  over 
her  narrow  shoulders,  he  clapped  his  fingers  over 
the  woman's  eyes  and  said  in  a  feigned  voice  : 
"  Gie  a  guess  who  A  am,  or  A'll  kiss  ye." 
The  little  woman  gave  a  shocked  start,  as  if  a 
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voice  had  come  to  her  from  the  grave,  then  with 
an  adroit  movement  she  slid  her  hands  from  the 
butter-patters  and,  wheeling,  faced  the  stalwart 
man  who  looked  down  upon  her  with  laughing 
eyes.  She  had  been  pretty  in  her  youth,  this  whey- 
faced  woman,  but  mere  prettiness  faded  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  love  that  leapt  into  her  eyes. 
The  next  moment  Jack  McAlpine  had  gripped  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  as  he  would  have  kissed 
his  mother  had  she  been  there  to  welcome  him 
home,  and  in  that  moment  Tubby  Mclntosh  felt 
repaid  for  all  her  love  and  care,  for  all  the  tears 
she  had  shed  over  the  motherless  boy  in  the  days 
of  his  turbulence,  for  his  kisses  were  love-freighted 
and  real.  Perhaps  never  until  that  moment  had 
young  McAlpine  realised  just  how  dear  to  him  this 
little  withered  woman  was.  To  her  he  had  taken 
all  his  childhood's  troubles,  and  they  had  not  been 
few,  and  always  he  had  been  sure  of  a  champion 
and  a  sympathiser.  Life  in  those  days  would  have 
been  very  grey  for  the  motherless  bairn  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  wee  woman  who  filled  a  place  in 
the  household,  part  servitor,  part  friend.  She  had 
been  with  his  mother  when  he  was  born,  and  she 
had  closed  that  young  mother's  eyes  when  she  died. 
In  olden  days  many  Scottish  families  had  just  such 
a  treasure,  but  modern  Scotland  owns  not  many 
such  ;  women  of  that  sort  were  like  a  last  lingering 
breath  of  ancient  feudalism  ;  jealous  of  the  honour 
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of  the  family  they  served,  proud  of  big  deeds  done 
and  great  records  achieved,  they  shared  in  the 
family's  sorrows  and  joyed  in  their  joys  ;  they 
knew  every  skeleton  in  the  hidden  cupboards,  and 
were  often  the  custodians  of  secrets  that  no  outsider 
could  be  permitted  to  share. 

"  Ye've  na  sense  o'  th'  fitness  o'  things ;  ye've 
come  hame  as  daft  as  ye  were  when  ye  left,"  ex- 
claimed Tubby,  her  cap  awry,  her  love-lit  eyes 
belying  the  waspishness  of  her  words.  "  It's  no' 
fittin'  f'r  the'  young  Laird  tae  enter  his  hame  by 
the  kitchen  door,"  she  added.  Then,  wriggling 
from  his  hands,  she  drew  her  diminutive  figure  to 
its  utmost  height,  and  her  voice,  clear  and  incisive, 
rang  out  an  order,  whilst  her  eyes  swept  over  the 
serving  wench  who  stood  nearest  her.  "  The  door 
f'r  the  young  Laird,  an'  dinna  stand  there  wi' 
mouth  agape." 

By  the  way  the  maid-servant  dropped  her  long- 
handled  horn  spoon  and  stepped  to  the  door  that 
led  from  the  kitchen  to  the  better  part  of  the 
house,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  Tubby  Mclntosh 
held  the  reins  of  government  within  the  home  in 
firm  hands.  The  maid  flung  the  door  wide  and 
stood  by  with  downcast  eyes  and  respectful  bear- 
ing whilst  Jack  McAlpine  strode  through,  followed 
by  Tubby. 

In  the  wide  low-ceiled  hall  he  paused,  and  un- 
known to  himself,  his  voice  fell  to  a  lower  note. 
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"  Is  my  grandfather  in  the  library,  or  in " 

"  He's  no'  wi'in  the  hoose ;  he's  awa'  drivin'  in 
the  dog-cart  wi'  Muster  Robert  the  morn,  Muster 
Jack." 

With  that  prefix  to  his  Christian  name,  Tubby 
Mclntosh  put  the  landmark  of  social  caste  between 
herself  and  the  returned  wanderer,  and,  knowing 
Tubby,  he  simply  accepted  it,  being  well  aware 
nothing  he  might  say  or  think  would  shift  her 
from  her  code. 

"  Does  my  cousin  drive  grandfather  now,  eh. 
Tubby  ?  " 

"  Indeed  an'  he  does  naething  o'  the  kind  ;  the 
old  Laird  will  let  none  touch  the  reins  but  himsel'.' 

Jack  grinned. 

"  That  sounds  like  him.  Does  he  still  drive  the 
old  mare  ?  She  was  the  fastest  thing  on  the  roads 
when  I  saw  her  last." 

Without  replying,  Tubby  led  him  into  the  library, 
across  the  oaken  floor  black  with  age,  to  a  window 
that  looked  out  on  a  meadow  spangled  \\ith  daisies 
and  buttercups. 

"  Theer's  the  old  mare,"  she  said  pithily,  point- 
ing to  a  fine  brood  mare  with  a  foal  running  near 
her.  "  You've  been  away  ower  four  years,  Muster 
Jack,  an'  the  world  has  no'  been  standin'  still." 

"  So  it  seems,"  murmured  Jack.  "  I  expect  I'll 
find  many  changes." 

"  Y'r  grandfather  has  changed  least  of  a'  ;  he's 
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still  the  same  dour  granite  man  he  always  was  ; 
eef  ye'd  seen  him  swing  himself  up  in  the  high  old 
dog-cart  th'  morn,  an'  gather  up  his  reins,  ye'd 
ken  that.  The  horse  he  is  drivin'  the  day  is  a 
mettlesome  beast ;  most  times  it  goes  all  across  the 
courtyard  on  its  hind  legs,  its  two  forefeet  pawin' 
the  air,  till  I'm  feared  it  will  fall  backwards  an' 
crash  down  on  top  o'  the  old  Laird ;  but  he  just  sits 
there,  clickin'  tae  the  wild  beastie  wi'  his  tongue, 
an'  flickin'  it  on  its  quarters  wi'  his  whip,  an'  when 
he  gets  it  awa'  on  the  road  it  fair  makes  the  sparks 
fly,  an'  he  sittin'  behind  it  bolt  upright,  strong  and 
steadfast.  He's  a  wonderful  man,  your  gran'- 
father,  unbendable  as  iron  ;  neither  man  nor  horse 
nor  old  Nickie  himsel'  can  sway  him,  excep' " 

Tubby  suddenly  put  a  bridle  upon  her  tongue, 
as  if  she  had  been  about  to  say  something  which 
her  better  judgment  deemed  wiser  to  leave  unsaid. 

"  Except  what,  Tubby  ?  " 

"  Least  said  soonest  mended,  Muster  Jack.  I'll 
leave  ye  tae  salt  y'r  ain  porridge  to  yer  ain  taste." 

"  Meaning  there  is  something  for  me  to  know, 
Tubby,  but  you'd  rather  I  found  out  for  myself  ?  " 

"  There  may  be,  Muster  Jack,  or  it  may  be  only 
an  old  wumman's  fancy." 

Jack  smiled  in  his  own  tolerant  way ;  he  knew 
the  woman  who  had  been  foster-mother  to  him 
so  well,  he  fancied  he  could  read  her  like  an  open 
book. 
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Tubby  did  not  give  him  much  time  for  reflection  ; 
she  seemed  anxious  to  get  him  away  on  to  ground 
she  deemed  less  dangerous. 

"  You've  no'  asked  after  any  o'  the  lads  an' 
lassies  ye  used  tae  forgather  wi'  when  ye  were 
hame,"  she  said,  smiling  into  his  watchful  eyes. 

"  That's  true.  Well,  there  were  not  many  of 
either  sex ;  somehow  I  did  not  make  many  close 
friends,  did  I  ?  " 

"No*  many,  but  the  few  ye  did  make  ye  clung 
to.  Hae  ye  no  mind  f 'r  the  lassie  Betty  McDonald  ? 
Ye  were  mair  than  kith  an'  closer  than  kin  wi'  her, 
Muster  Jack." 

"  Oh,  Betty."  There  was  a  rich  mellowness  in 
the  young  fellow's  laughing  voice  as  he  uttered  the 
two  words.  Then  he  added  :  "  What  a  jolly  little 
pal  she  was,  Tubby.  Has  she  altered,  or  is  she 
still  more  than  half  boy,  and  yet  all  lassie  ?  " 

"  She's  neither  the  yin  nor  the  ither  ;  she's  near 
wumman  now,  an'  a  braw  yin." 

"  Braw  an'  bonnie,  eh,  Tubby  ?  " 

"  Weel,  tha'  all  depends  on  the  eyes  that  look  at 
her ;  some  eyes  are  fool  eyes  an'  dinna  see  below 
the  surface." 

"  Betty  has  not  belied  the  promise  of  her  youth 
and  grown  into  a  beauty ;  I  can  tell  that  much 
from  your  speech,  Tubby.  Well,  I'm  rather  glad. 
She  wouldn't  have  been  the  old  Betty  if  she  had 
blossomed  into  loveliness." 
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"  Loveliness  !  "  scoffed  Tubby.  "  Hae  ye  blos- 
somed inta  a  saftie  yersel',  Muster  Jack,  a  saftie 
like  most  men  ?  Hae  ye  no  learned  in  y'r  travels 
that  a  house  may  be  handsome  outside  an'  cram 
full  o'  rubbish  on  th'  inside  ?  If  ye've  no  gleaned 
that  much  ye've  wastit  y'r  time." 

"  Is  Moira  Douglas  at  home  as  well  as  Betty,  or 
is  she  wedded  ?  " 

"  Why  should  she  be  wedded  ?  She's  na  older 
than  Betty." 

"  Lassies  like  Moira  don't  stay  long  on  the  shelf 
in  any  country,"  chuckled  Jack.  "I've  seen  some 
pretty  maids  an'  women  too  the  last  few  years,  but 
none  as  lovely  as  she  was  when  I  went  away." 

"  She  is  no  likely  tae  be  wed  as  far  as  I  ken. 
As  for  her  looks,  she  has  grown  bonnier  every  day, 
so  if  your  fancy  sets  that  way  ye'll  no  be  dis- 
appointed, but,"  added  Tubby  with  an  ill-concealed 
note  of  vexation  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  "  I  had 
fancied  maseP  it  was  Betty  ye'd  be  thinkin'  maist 
about." 

"I've  been  building  castles  in  the  air,  Tubby,  all 
the  way  home,  but  I  had  not  put  a  maid  in  charge 
of  one  of  them,  and  what's  more  I  don't  intend  to 
do  so  for  many  a  long  year  to  come." 

"  Perhaps  ye  fell  in  love  wi'  some  foreign  miss  in 
one  o'  the  ceeties  ye  used  tae  write  hame  about, 
Muster  Jack  ?  " 

Young  McAlpine,  who  was  seated  upon  the  deep 
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window-sill,  much  as  he  had  often  sat  as  a  boy, 
reached  his  arms  up  above  his  head,  and  his  lips  were 
laughter-laden  and  his  eyes  dancing,  as  he  answered : 

"  Fall  in  love,  me,  Tubby  ?  I  was  doing  that  all 
the  time.  There  was  one  in  Padua,  when  I  first 
went  to  Italy ;  she  was  a  princess,  but  as  she 
hadn't  a  bawbee  to  bless  herself  with,  she  earned 
a  living  teaching  music.  I  was  one  of  her  pupils, 
and  Tubby,  she  was  walking  on  my  heartstrings  in 
a  month,  she  was  thirty,  and  I — well,  I  was  only  a 
laddie,  an'  she  laughed  me  out  o'  my  romance  by 
promising  to  be  a  mother  to  me.  In  Verona  it  was 
an  artist's  model  I  fell  in  love  with,  an  Austrian 
girl  who  could  dance  like  something  in  a  dream. 
All  the  young  blades  were  crazy  over  her,  but  she 
had  an  eye  to  business,  and  like  a  wise  woman  she 
married  a  fat  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  ; 
he  owned  the  best  tavern  in  Verona.  It  was  the 
same  story  in  Florence  and  Venice,  and  also  in 
Rome,  Tubby." 

"  Ye  must  ha  kenned  a  power  o'  artists'  models, 
Muster  Jack." 

McAlpine  was  grinning  gaily. 

"  Wrong  for  once,"  he  chaffed.  "  The  girl  in 
Florence  was  a  goldsmith's  daughter,  and  the  one 
in  Venice  was  the  sister  of  a  silk  merchant.  I'm 
afraid  I've  brought  home  a  sadly-scarred  and 
battered  heart,  Tubby ;  it  has  been  broken  so 
many  times,  I  wonder  it  holds  together." 
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"  Calf  love,"  jibed  Tubby.  "  Ye  ken  na  mair  o' 
man  love  to-day,  Muster  Jack,  than  ye  did  when 
ye  played  y'r  pranks  wi'  Betty  McDonald,  an'  I'm 
thinkin'  ye  ken  na  mair  o'  evil  than  ye  did  then, 
f 'r  there's  a  clear  look  in  y'r  een  that  gladdens  ma 
heart  tae  see  ;  it  wad  hae  come  nigh  breakin'  my 
heart  eef  ye'd  come  hame  wi'  the  reek  o'  the  flesh- 
pots  o'  Egypt  about  ye,  an'  the  brand  o'  the  scarlet 
wumman  on  yer  brow.  Ye  went  away  a  wayward 
laddie,  but  a  clean-minded  yin,  an'  ye've  come 
hame  no'  so  tame  f'r  all  y'r  book-learnin',  but  a 
clean  man.  I'm  a  wumman,  an'  I  can  sense  it  in 
ye.  Y'r  mother  wad  ha'  been  proud  o'  her  son, 
had  she  been  here  tae  greet  ye  on  y'r  hame-comin', 
an'  Muster  Jack,  she  was  the  sweetest  woman  thing 
that  God  A'michty  ever  made." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  for  Jack  Me  Alpine 
knew  that  the  wee  woman's  life  had  held  one  great 
and  overpowering  love,  and  that  love  was  for  a 
sister  woman — his  mother.  He  broke  the  stillness 
at  last,  saying  : 

"  When  I  was  near  the  house  I  saw  someone 
coming  down  the  hill  on  the  old  path  amidst  the 
banks  of  golden  gorse,  a  young  matron  or  maid 
full  grown.  Whoever  she  was,  she  stopped  and 
turned  back  when  she  saw  me.  Who  was  it  ?  Can 
you  guess  ?  " 

"  What  made  you  think  she  stopped  and  went 
back  at  sight  o'  yersel'  ?  Ye  may  no  be  as  hanisa  n  : 
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as  some  paintin's  I've  seen,  Muster  Jack,  but 
y're  no'  bad  enough  tae  make  a  maid  take  fricht 
an'  pick  up  her  coats  an'  rin  uphill."  Tubby's 
eyes  were  twinkling  with  fun  now,  and  she  enjoyed 
Jack's  answering  banter.  "  Perhaps  it  was  Moira 
Douglas,"  ventured  Tubby  at  last ;  "  she  often 
pays  us  a  veesit." 

"  Too  big  for  Moira,  unless  she  has  belied  her 
youth  and  grown  tall  and  strong  and  splendid - 
looking." 

Tubby  held  her  chin  in  her  fist,  as  if  considering 
this  speech  with  all  due  gravity. 

"  Eef,"  she  ventured  at  last,  "  it  were  no'  Miss 
Moira,  I  canna  guess  who  it  micht  be,  unless  it 
were  Miss  Betty  McDonald,  but  I'm  no  suspicioning 
Miss  Betty  would  rin  away  from  her  old  play- 
mate." 

"  Couldn't  have  been  Betty ;  the  woman  I  saw 
was  a  splendid  woman,  tall  and  proud-looking  and 
graceful." 

"  Dae  ye  say  so,  Muster  Jack  ?  Then  of  course 
it  could  no'  hae  been  Miss  Betty." 

"  Of  course  not ;  Betty  was  all  legs  an'  wings, 
an'  as  wild  as  a  hill  hawk — a  jolly  little  pal.  Many 
a  time  she  raced  me  down  that  same  path,  and  she 
could  throw  a  pebble  pretty  nearly  as  far  and  as 
straight  as  I  could  myself.  No,  that  girl  or  woman 
in  the  gorse  was  not  Betty  ;  she " 

A  knock  sounded  on  the  library  door. 
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"  Come  in,"  cried  Jack,  springing  to  his  feet. 

The  door  opened,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  the 
same  figure  Me  Alpine  had  seen  with  the  banked -up 
golden  gorse  all  round  her,  and  as  Jack  McAlpine 
looked,  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
never  in  his  life  had  he  looked  upon  a  more  healthy, 
honest  face.  Springing  forward  with  his  hand 
outstretched,  he  exclaimed  heartily  : 

"  Betty,  by  all  that's  wonderful !  " 

A  flush  of  pleasure  mounted  to  the  new-comer's 
face,  as  she  put  out  a  ready  hand  to  meet  his,  and 
gave  him  a  clasp  almost  as  firm  and  strong  as  his 
own.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  young  people 
stood  gazing  at  each  other,  the  man  frankly  ad- 
miring, the  girl  with  a  shade  of  shyness  in  her 
regard,  whilst  Tubby  Mclntosh  watched  them  both, 
even  when  she  was  pretending  to  look  out  of  the 
window  and  down  the  road  the  old  Laird  had 
driven  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  two  young  hands 
fell  apart  at  last,  and  the  girl  said  with  a  smile 
that  made  her  brown  wind  and  sun-tanned  face 
look  inexpressibly  sweet : 

"  I  wondered  if  you  would  know  me  again ; 
you've  been  away  so  long." 

"  What  set  you  wondering  that  way  ?  "  he  cried. 
'  You  couldn't  have  expected  to  meet  me ;   not  a 
soul  knew  I  was  coming  home." 

'  We  saw  you,  Moira  and  I,  two  good  hours  ago." 

"  Saw  me  ?     Where  ?  "    And   Betty   told  him. 
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"  Why  didn't  you  give  me  a  cry  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  It  would  have  made  my  home-coming  perfect." 

"  We  were  not  fit  to  be  seen,  either  of  us ;  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  sea  for  our  daily  swim, 
and  we  were  not  dressed  to  receive  distinguished 
travellers,"  bantered  Betty. 

"  Wish  I'd  seen  you,"  he  chuckled.  "  I  should 
not  have  stood  on  ceremony." 

"  You  were  so  close  I  could  have  hit  you  with  a 
pebble,"  answered  the  girl. 

'  Then  you  must  have  been  crouching  like  grouse 
in  the  bracken." 

"  No  ;  we  were  crouching  behind  the  stone  wall, 
and  peeping  at  you  through  a  screen  of  gorse." 

"  What  a  mean  advantage  to  take  of  an  unsus- 
pecting homing  bird.  I  hope  I  was  not  talking  to 
myself,  and  giving  my  secrets  away,"  said  Jack. 

"  No,  you  were  too  busy  with  your  pipe  to  talk." 

"  Blessed  pipe ;  I  always  liked  it,  now  I  shall 
count  it  a  treasure." 

They  were  chattering  light-heartedly,  in  order  to 
break  down  the  barrier  that  long  separation  had  in 
a  measure  created,  but  a  little  spell  of  silence  fell 
upon  them,  for  both  realised  that  the  years  had 
made  a  subtle  change  :  he  had  gone  away  a  mere 
lad,  and  had  returned  a  man  ;  she  had  been  a 
hoydenish  maid,  now  she  was  a  glorious  creature 
with  her  feet  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood.  She 
avoided  his  Christian  name,  and  he,  after  his  first 
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surprised  outburst,  fought  shy  of  hers,  a  fact  which 
Tubby  Mclntosh  noticed  and  rejoiced  over,  for  had 
they  met  on  their  old  footing  of  camaraderie,  that 
shrewd  daughter  of  Eve  would  have  been  less 
hopeful  of  possible  developments  in  the  future,  for 
though  neither  of  them  knew  it,  it  had  always  been 
one  of  her  dreams  that  this  pair  might  match  and 
mate. 

It  was  Jack  who  broke  the  rather  awkward 
silence. 

"  Which  way  did  you  come  just  now  ?  "  he  de- 
manded in  his  old,  straightforward  way. 

"  I  came,"  answered  Betty,  "  by  the  path  down 
the  hill-side  ;  but  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it  ?  " 

"  Forgotten !  "  Jack  chuckled  gaily.  "Is  it 
likely  ?  Why,  I've  raced  you  down  that  same 
path  a  hundred  times.  Do  you  remember  how  I 
used  to  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  give  you 
a  start  as  far  as  the  wee  spring,  and  race  you  to 
the  old  dovecote  ?  " 

'  Yes,  and  I  used  to  beat  you,  except  when  you 
cheated  and  cut  through  the  gorse,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  windings  of  the  path,"  was  the 
merry  response. 

'  You  didn't  cheat ;  you  kept  to  the  path,  because 
your  coats  would  have  caught  in  the  gorse  thorns," 
he  responded,  and  they  both  laughed  over  their 
old-time  skirmishes.  Suddenly  Jack  looked  straight 
into  the  maid's  eyes  in  the  old  downright  way  she 
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remembered  so  well.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  did  you 
turn  back  and  go  up  hill  through  the  gorse  when 
you  saw  me  coming  to  the  house  ?  You  must  have 
known  it  was  me,  since  you  had  spied  upon  me  in 
the  road." 

Betty's  cheeks  flamed  a  rich  red  under  her  healthy 
brown  skin,  as  she  replied  : 

"  When  I  started  to  come  here,  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  home  an  hour  and  have  got  nicely 
over  your  home  welcome,  so  for  old  sake's  sake  I 
came  to  say  '  Welcome  home/  but  when  I  saw  you 
had  loitered  by  the  way  I  went  back,  and  " — she 
laughed  almost  like  a  boy — "  I  just  sat  down  by 
the  old  wishing  well  and  made  a  daisy  chain." 

"  A  daisy  chain,  eh  ?  "  he  chaffed.  "  Same  old 
ritual,  or  have  you  grown  out  of  that  ?  Soldier, 
sailor,  tinker,  tailor,  will  he  woo  me,  will  I  wed  him  ? 
How  did  the  last  flower  in  your  daisy  chain  end  ? 
Happily,  I  hope." 

The  lass  rallied  to  his  teasing,  for  her  eyes  dropped 
demurely,  and  she  answered  with  a  sigh  that  was 
palpably  exaggerated  : 

"  Oh,  it  was  my  old  fortune  over  again  that  the 
daisies  told ;  it  was  not  a  gay  soldier  that  wooed 
me  and  won,  but  a  vagabond  tinker." 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  not  had  time  to 
tell  you  yet  that  once  during  my  holidays  in  Italy 
I  wandered  right  into  Bohemia  with  a  band  of 
gipsies,  and  studied  their  equivalent  for  the  tinker's 
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trade,  for  I  was  one  of  them  for  that  happy  vagabond 
month." 

Perhaps  Tubby  Mclntosh  saw  the  sudden  rush  of 
carmine  that  covered  Betty's  throat  and  cheeks, 
and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her,  by  virtue  of  the 
freemasonry  of  her  sex,  to  come  to  the  girl's  rescue  ; 
anyway  she  put  in  her  word  with  the  freedom  her 
position  in  the  household  warranted. 

"  Muster  Jack,  I'm  feared  eef  they  didna  teach 
ye  anything  else  across  the  watter,  they  gied  ye 
good  lessons  in  leein',  an'  ye  were  no'  needin'  them 
when  ye  left  Scotlan',  f'r  none  cud  match  ye  f'r 
readiness  at  romancin',  unless  it  were  that  scamp 
David  the  poacher." 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  hoofs  came  through 
the  open  window,  and  the  next  minute  a  fine 
upstanding  grey  horse,  drawing  an  old-fashioned 
very  high-wheeled  dog-cart,  came  whirling  into  the 
cobblestone  courtyard.  Perched  high  up  on  the 
driving-seat  was  an  old  man,  gaunt  and  great  of 
stature,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped  straight 
out  of  some  saga  of  ancient  Norsemen.  The  hands 
which  held  the  reins  were  immense,  even  though 
nearly  fleshless  by  reason  of  the  man's  age  ;  he 
wore  the  McAlpine  plaid  loosely  folded  across  his 
chest,  and  on  his  craggy  head,  tilted  at  a  slight 
angle,  rested  a  real  border  bonnet.  His  face  carried 
the  ashen  hue  of  age,  but  his  steel-blue  eyes  were 
as  hard  and  keen  as  sapphires.  The  exhilaration  of 
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the  rapid  drive,  the  whip  of  the  sweet,  fresh  wind, 
and  the  battle  with  the  fiery  animal  he  had  been 
driving  had  put  fire  into  the  old  Laird's  eyes,  and 
a  grip  to  his  mouth  that  spoke  eloquently  for  the 
power  of  the  spirit  that  still  burned  within  his  gribly 
body.  Beside  the  driver  sat  a  young  man  with 
hair  like  gold  fine-spun,  a  face  peculiarly  hand- 
some, and  a  figure  of  fine  mould  ;  a  slight  moustache 
shaded  his  upper  lip,  a  moustache  that  matched 
his  hair  in  colour  and  outrivalled  it  in  its  silkiness. 
He  was  showing  a  fine  set  of  even  white  teeth  in 
a  heartborn  smile  of  appreciation  over  the  old 
man's  horse  mastery,  and  his  smile  gave  his  face  a 
most  pleasing  expression.  The  big  dapple  grey 
horse  had  been  thrown  back  almost  on  to  its 
haunches  by  the  powerful  twist  the  driver  had  put 
upon  his  reins  ;  now  it  reared  and  the  foam  flew 
from  the  polished  bit  of  its  bridle,  whilst  sparks 
flashed  from  the  cobblestones  where  the  animal's 
iron-shod  hoofs  trampled  in  a  kind  of  savage  war 
dance.  Seizing  the  right  moment,  the  young  man 
by  the  driver  put  his  hands  upon  the  rail  of  the 
dog-cart  and  vaulted  nimbly  down ;  the  next 
second  he  was  close  up  by  the  snorting  horse's 
shoulder,  and  one  of  his  long  neat  brown  hands 
had  gripped  the  bridle.  All  his  movements  had 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  yet  seemingly  unhurried, 
proving  that  whatever  else  he  might  lack,  he  was 
master  of  his  limbs  and  of  his  wits.  There  was  a 
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momentary  struggle  between  man  and  horse,  then 
the  big  brute,  yielding  to  the  man's  horse-skill  and 
supple  strength,  came  down  to  all  fours  and  the 
yellow-haired  youth  began  at  once  to  gentle  the 
excited  creature  ;  his  voice  as  he  did  so  was  soft 
and  soothing,  but  carried  a  full-toned  note  of  will 
power  that  no  animal  senses  more  quickly  than  a 
mettled  horse. 

"  Can't  teach  that  young  man  anything  about 
horses,"  murmured  Jack  Me  Alpine  admiringly.  "  Is 
that  my  Canadian  cousin  Robert  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Betty,  and  then  quickly  :  "  Isn't 
he  handsome  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  snapped  Tubby,  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room  ;  "  he's  as  handsome  as  th'  deil." 

The  hostile  note  in  the  elderly  woman's  voice, 
the  dour  glint  in  her  eyes  made  Jack  McAlpine 
gaze  at  her  in  swift  surprise.  It  had  never  been 
Tubby's  way  in  the  old  days  to  show  her  feelings, 
either  of  like  or  dislike,  so  openly  ;  she  had  generally 
been  not  a  little  non-committal,  permitting  her 
feelings  to  be  inferred  rather  than  expressed, 
Betty's  eyes  met  Jack's,  and  the  girl  smiled 
amusedly,  though  a  large  tolerance  blended  with 
her  amusement,  as  if  she  had  divined  the  reason 
for  the  older  woman's  dislike  of  the  Canadian 
cousin,  and  could  condone  it  without  sharing  it, 
but  Jack  was  mystified.  Tubby,  as  he  remembered 
her,  had  never  been  the  kind  of  watch-dog  to 
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growl  without  good  cause,  and  he  could  see  no 
cause  in  the  fine-looking  kinsman  from  overseas. 

The  old  laird  had  waited  until  the  horse  had 
settled  down  ;  now  he  quietly  slipped  his  whip 
into  its  socket,  and,  still  holding  the  reins  in  his 
left  hand,  he  stepped  down  from  his  high  place 
with  more  firmness  of  movement  than  many  men 
twenty  years  his  junior  could  have  displayed.  A 
stableman  came  forward  and  took  the  big  grey 
brute  by  the  head  to  lead  it  away,  whereupon  the 
animal  at  once  began  to  snap  and  plunge,  and  make 
the  sparks  fly  with  all  four  hoofs,  but  Angus  Foy, 
the  stable-hand,  knew  his  work,  and  soon  the 
champing,  snorting  animal  disappeared  round  the 
angle  that  led  to  the  stables ;  then  the  Laird 
turned  and  entered  the  house,  the  door  being  held 
wide  by  Tubby  Mclntosh  herself,  who  would  permit 
no  maid  to  perform  this  office  for  the  grim  man 
who  seldom  gave  her  a  word  and  never  a  smile, 
for,  as  Tubby  had  once  remarked  to  Jack's  mother, 
"  It  hurts  the  Laird  to  smile,  as  much  as  it  hurts 
a  miser  to  part  wi'  his  siller."  All  the  same,  she 
worshipped  the  ground  his  shadow  fell  upon,  for 
she  knew  the  nature  of  the  kernel  beneath  the 
husk.  Once  a  flippant  young  divine  from  Edin- 
burgh had  passed  a  censorious  opinion  upon  the 
old  Laird's  habitual  grim  silence,  and  Tubby, 
looking  the  fledgeling  churchman  up  and  down  from 
sleek  hair  to  fashionable  shoes,  had  retorted : 
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"  Aye,  ye're  richt ;  the  Laird  is  no'  o'  the  gabblin' 
kind  ;  it's  the  eagles  that  air  silent  an'  the  farm 
yard  fowl  that  squawk  wi'  or  wi'oot  reason." 

The  Canadian  cousin  followed  closely  in  the 
Laird's  footsteps,  and  he  gave  Tubby  as  pleasant 
a  smile  as  he  passed  her  as  any  human  being  could 
have  wished  to  receive,  to  which  she  replied  with 
a  respectful  curtsy  of  a  most  abbreviated  descrip- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  family,  and  whether  she 
liked  or  disliked  him,  he  was  sure  to  get  a  full 
measure  of  respect  from  her. 

The  Laird  had  caught  sight  of  someone  awaiting 
him  in  the  library  whilst  he  had  been  sitting  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  with  a  sharp  nod  in  the  direction  of 
the  room,  he  said  to  Tubby  :  "  Visitors,  eh  ?  "  and 
strode  towards  the  door.  As  he  reached  it,  the 
door  was  thrown  wide  from  the  inside,  and  Jack 
Me  Alpine  stood  awaiting  the  master  of  the  house. 
As  the  old  man's  eyes  fell  upon  the  returned  wan- 
derer he  stopped,  and  his  big  white  brows  came 
down. 

"  The  deil !  "  he  said  in  his  surprise. 

"  Hardly  as  bad  as  that,  sir,"  laughed  Jack,  as 
he  thrust  out  a  ready  hand. 

The  craggy  old  man  took  it  in  one  of  his  own 
bony  hands,  and  peered  steadily  into  the  young 
fellow's  face. 

"  Ye've  altered,  Jack — in  the  face,  but  no  much 
in  y'r  methods.  Was  there  no  post  office  in 
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Italy,  that  ye  could  not  warn  us  of  your  home- 
coming ?  " 

His  words  may  have  seemed  harsh,  but  the  tone 
of  his  voice  was  kindly  enough. 

**  I  thought  I  would  just  drop  in  in  a  casual  sort 
of  way,  sir." 

"  Typical  of  you,  Jack  ;  the  leopard  may  change 
its  spots,  but  no  McAlpine  ever  does — as  they  are 
born  so  they  die.  You  are  your  father's  son,  Jack." 

"  Never  had  a  doubt  of  that  myself,  sir,"  chuckled 
Jack. 

"  You  would  have  less  cause  to  doubt  it  if  you 
had  known  your  father  as  I  knew  him.  But 
here's  a  gentlewoman  awaiting  my  greeting.  Come 
here,  Betty  McDonald,  an'  tell  me  why  you  have 
not  shown  me  the  light  o'  your  face  for  a  week 
past.  Time  was,"  he  added,  as  he  took  the  maid's 
hand,  "  when  I  could  count  on  your  help  any  day 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  but  perhaps  you  are 
getting  tired  of  an  old  man's  fancies,  and  count 
me  a  crazy  dreamer  as  do  most  of  the  Ayrshire 
folk  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  is  a  fib.  If  you  are  a  crazy 
dreamer,  it  is  a  pity  we  have  not  a  few  more  crazy 
folk  in  Scotland,  Laird." 

The  old  man's  eyes  twinkled  at  the  girl's  spirited 
denial,  but  before  he  could  say  another  word  a 
merry  voice  broke  in,  exclaiming  : 

"  Here,  Cousin  Jack,  as  no  one  seems  to  remember 
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me,  I'll  break  the  ice  for  myself.  I'm  your  father's 
brother's  son  from  Canada." 

"  Of  course,  Robert,  of  course.  Excuse  me,  boy  ; 
it  was  the  sight  of  this  winsome  lassie  put  both  you 
young  men  out  of  my  head.  You'll  be  the  last  of 
the  McAlpines,  you  two,  when  I  go  out  with  the 
tide,  so  shake  hands  on  it." 

This  last  sentence  was  scarcely  called  for,  as  the 
pair  had  already  gripped  hands  and  were  uttering 
the  usual  greetings  that  such  a  meeting  demanded. 
Jack  was  taller  than  the  average  of  men,  but  his 
Canadian  cousin  overtopped  him  by  half  a  head, 
and  to  add  to  this  disparity  in  height,  Jack's  great 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  depth  of  chest  made  him 
appear  shorter  than  he  was. 

"  Canadian  snows  seem  to  have  agreed  with  the 
Me  Alpine  blood,"  remarked  Jack,  with  a  glance  of 
ungrudging  admiration  at  the  newly-met  relative's 
symmetrical  proportions.  "  Quebec  must  be  a  fine 
place  for  youngsters  to  grow  in,  if  you  are  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  Canadian,  Robert." 

"  Oh,  call  me  Rab,  and  drop  the  Robert ;  it 
sounds  more  homelike  between  kinsmen,  unless  of 
course  you'd  like  me  to  call  you  John  ?  " 

"  Haven't  a  ghost  of  a  claim  to  that  time-honoured 
handle  to  my  surname.  I  was  christened  Jack,  and 
I  thank  the  Lord  for  it,"  was  the  hearty  reply, 
"  and  I  shall  be  as  glad  as  you  are  yourself  to  drop 
the  formalities,  so  Rab  it  shall  be  from  now  on." 
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The  Canadian  nodded,  well  pleased  with  the  trend 
of  events. 

"  What  you  said  just  now  about  Quebec  is  quite 
true ;  it  is  a  fine  place  for  boys  or  men,  and  for 
maids  and  matrons  too  ;  but  I  did  most  of  my 
growing  a  long,  long  way  from  there.  I'm  not  city 
bred  nor  born  either  ;  I  was  only  in  Quebec  long 
enough  to  pick  up  a  more  or  less  imperfect  educa- 
tion." 

"  Where  were  you  raised,  then  ?  " 

"  Where  I  was  born,  away  in  the  wilds.  Didn't 
you  know  my  father,  your  uncle,  was  a  mere  hunter 
and  trapper  in  his  youth,  and  later  became  part 
owner  of  a  fur-trading  station  ?  " 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  never  heard  of  it.  If  I  had," 
he  continued  with  a  merry  grin,  "  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  it  would  have  been  I  who  would  have 
paid  your  family  a  visit,  instead  of  you  coming  here." 

"  That,"  broke  in  the  Laird,  "  is  the  very  reason 
why  you  never  heard  anything  of  your  uncle's 
mode  of  life.  At  first  you  were  too  young  to  be 
told,  then,  as  you  grew  older  and — iphm — developed 
certain  traits  in  your  character,  Jack,  I  kept  that 
part  of  our  family  history  from  you,  and  gave 
Tubby  Mclntosh  instructions  never  to  talk  of  your 
uncle  the  hunter  and  trapper.  I  did  not  want  you 
running  away  to  sea  to  work  a  passage  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  fur-trader." 
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"  I  might  have  done  worse,"  said  Jack.  "  Some- 
how I  fancy  I  might  have  been  a  bigger  success  at 
that  than  at  anything  else." 

"  One  of  the  family  has  got  to  remain  here  and 
look  after  the  old  place  and  keep  the  family  name 
alive  on  Scottish  soil.  We  can't  give  all  our  sons 
and  sons'  sons  to  Canada,  nor  all  our  blithe  lassies, 
either,"  added  the  old  man,  pinching  Betty's  ear 
playfully  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  must  not  begrudge  Canada  some  of  your 
bonny  lassies  though,  sir,"  cried  Robert  McAlpine, 
and  as  he  spoke  Jack  fancied  the  blue  eyes  of  the 
Canadian  rested  with  peculiar  intent  upon  the  face 
of  Betty  McDonald. 

The  maid,  however,  proved  herself  quite  equal  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  for  she  answered  in 
a  tone  of  gay  raillery  : 

"  Which  of  the  half -score  of  Scottish  lassies  you 
have  been  flirting  with  so  outrageously  are  you 
going  to  take  back  to  your  beloved  Canada,  Mr. 
Robert  ?  " 

The  Canadian  turned  laughing  eyes  in  Jack's 
direction. 

"  That's  a  nice  character  Miss  McDonald  has 
given  me,"  he  declared,  "  but  I'm  not  going  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  impeachment.  I'm  not  the 
flirting  sort." 

"  Is  perjury  such  a  common  offence  in  Canada 
that  it  comes  natural  ?  "  Betty  bantered. 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  coming  out  there  and 
judging  for  yourself  ?  "  he  retorted  quickly, 
and  again  Jack  wondered  if  he  misread  the 
gleam  in  his  cousin's  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the 
girl. 

"  Wish  I  had  a  chance  to  go  and  try  my  hand 
at  hunting  and  trapping,"  Jack  put  in  quickly,  in 
order  to  cover  what  he  fancied  was  his  old  play- 
mate's confusion  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  I  suppose 
that  sort  of  thing  is  dead  and  done  with  these 
prosaic  days,  like  everything  else  with  a  touch  of 
adventure  and  romance  in  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  are  wrong  there,"  answered  Robert. 
"  The  life  of  hunters  and  trappers  is  much  the  same 
as  it  ever  was,  only  you  have  to  go  farther  afield 
for  it  now.  It's  a  man's  life,"  he  added.  "  It 
finds  out  all  the  weak  spots  in  any  fellow's  make-up, 
and  there's  more  solid  hard  work  in  it  than  men 
ever  have  to  perform  in  civilised  haunts — hard 
work,  hard  times  and  plenty  of  danger.  I  was 
almost  suckled  on  those  three  things,  for  my  father 
was  one  of  the  old  school :  he  believed  in  making 
his  son  know  the  value  of  every  dollar  he  might 
inherit  later  on,  and  the  only  way  to  make  a  boy 
realise  the  value  of  money  is  to  make  him  go  through 
the  mill  and  earn  it." 

"  Sounds  like  good  common  sense  to  me,"  was 
Jack's  quietly  spoken  answer  to  this  bit  of  worldly 
logic.  "  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  your  father  did 
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not  let  you  run  loose  as  a  sort  of  amateur  sports- 
man ?  " 

"  I  think  he  made  me  go  through  it  as  thoroughly 
as  any  half-breed  in  his  employ.  I've  carried  my 
pack  through  snow  and  ice  until  the  shoulder-straps 
cut  into  my  flesh,  and  I've  handled  dog  teams  in 
weather  so  cold  that  I've  often  been  more  dead 
than  alive  at  the  end  of  a  trip.  You  folk  think  it 
can  be  cold  here  in  Scotland,  but  one  taste  of  a 
real  Canadian  blizzard  out  back  where  all  the  best 
furs  come  from  would  undeceive  you." 

"  You  didn't  learn  how  to  handle  horses  in  that 
kind  of  country,  did  you,  eh  ?  " 

It  was  Jack's  query,  and  his  cousin  smiled 
broadly. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  not  away  back  near  the  '  Circle.' 
I  learnt  all  I  know  of  horses  on  a  ranch  owned 
by  my  mother's  people  in  the  more  temperate 
latitudes,  but  even  there  it  can  be  cold  enough  to 
freeze  a  bear  in  mid-winter,  but  it  is  not  always 
cold — Canada  has  some  glorious  months,  and  I  was 
never  sorry  when  I  was  sent  to  the  ranch  to  work." 

"  You  worked  there,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  cousin,  I  worked.  Every  one  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  uncle,  my  father,  had  to 
work,  and  work  hard.  I  don't  think  any  lad  or 
man,  redskin,  half-breed  or  white  man,  was  worked 
harder  than  I  was,  for  my  mother's  people  shared 
my  father's  views  ;  they  worked  like  galley-slaves 
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themselves,  and  made  their  young  folk,  male  and 
female,  work  too.  No  cow-puncher  had  a  harder 
time  than  I  had,  but  I  gloried  in  it,  for  I  loved 
horses,  and  the  work  amongst  the  range  cattle  was 
a  joy  to  me." 

"  You're  not  much  older  than  I  am,  but  you 
have  lived,"  said  Jack  half  enviously.  "  I'd  give 
a  lot  for  a.  life  like  that." 

The  old  Laird  strode  to  the  big  windows  and 
flung  the  casements  wide. 

"  Would  you  give  that  ?  "  he  cried,  and  with  a 
sweep  of  one  massive  arm  he  indicated  frowning 
hills  and  grassy  dells,  bubbling  burns  and  meadows 
filled  with  rich,  lush  grass,  where  the  contented  kye 
grazed  belly-deep  amid  a  plethora  of  riches.  "  Would 
ye  give  this  ?  "  Again  the  still  powerful  arm  swept 
out,  indicating  the  hill-slopes,  where  broom  and 
gorse  glittered  in  golden  glory  in  massed  formation, 
and  white  and  purple  heather  flanked  the  sun- 
kissed  yellow  bloom.  "  There's  work  here  in  old 
Scotland  for  a  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  soil ;  no 
need  to  cross  the  seas,  Jack  Me  Alpine,  for  some- 
thing to  do  worthy  of  your  manhood.  The  only 
thought  in  my  mind  is  are  ye  big  enough  f'r  y'r 
task  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  Laird  strode 
from  the  room,  the  weight  of  his  great  bulk  making 
the  floor  quiver  beneath  his  tread. 

Such  was  the  home-coming  of  Jack  McAlpine, 
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the  young  Laird  o'  Brackenglen,  and  Tubby 
Mclntosh,  as  she  stood  by  the  old  stone  dovecote, 
as  the  sun  dipped  in  a  mystic  maze  of  lilac,  purple 
and  pink  clouds,  and  watched  Betty  McDonald 
winding  her  way  up  through  the  gorse  with  two 
cavaliers  in  attendance  upon  her,  wondered  if  the 
gods  had  fashioned  his  destiny  so  that  the  greatest 
of  all  boons,  love  and  happiness,  had  arrived  with 
him. 


Chapter  III  The  Lady  in  Lavender 

LIFE  at  Brackenglen  went  on  very  much  as  usual 
at  first  after  Jack  Me  Alpine's  return  ;  the  old  Laird 
was  too  set  in  his  ways  to  permit  anything  to  disturb 
his  almost  lifelong  routine,  and  every  one  in  the  old 
grey  building  conformed  automatically  to  his 
actions  and  will,  for  his  was  a  dominating  personality. 
There  were  no  sluggards  in  that  dwelling,  no  fashion- 
able lie-abeds  ;  the  early  morning  cockcrow  appeared 
to  be  their  signal  for  rising,  and  the  Laird  and 
Tubby  Mclntosh  were  invariably  the  first  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  woe  betide  the  servant, 
either  man  or  maid,  who  lagged  long  behind  them. 
It  was  said  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  that  half 
a  day's  work  was  done  at  Brackenglen  before  most 
other  folk  had  started  the  daily  round ;  this 
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probably  was  an  exaggeration,  but  it  contained  the 
germs  of  truth.  The  one  and  only  drone  on  the 
premises  was  "  the  eediot  Samuel,"  but  as  he  slept 
in  a  hay-loft  beyond  the  dovecote,  he  could  not 
rightly  be  styled  a  house -dweller.  Almost  the  only 
useful  work  Samuel  performed  was  plaiting  and 
mending  the  wagoners'  whips,  and  when  the 
mornings  were  raw,  as  they  often  were,  Samuel 
would  emphasise  his  "  eediocy "  by  bringing  a 
whip-lash  into  the  kitchen,  and  take  up  a  very 
comfortable  seat  in  the  cosy  ingle  of  the  great  fire- 
place, and  there  he  would  sit  and  plait  until  Tubby 
would  order  him  to  the  breakfast  table,  but  if  it 
were  a  mild  dawn  Samuel  would  amble  off  on  some 
errand  of  his  own  conceiving,  until  he  knew  it  was 
the  right  moment  for  him  to  break  his  fast  ;  then, 
however,  as  Tubby  used  to  remark,  Samuel  was  as 
punctual  as  a  grasshopper  in  a  clover  patch.  "  He's 
a  gey  wise  saftie,"  Tubby  would  add  sarcastically  ; 
"  he  hae  solved  all  the  problems  the  socialist  bodies 
ay  rant  an'  rave  about  ;  he  shares  another  man's 
platter,  but  doesna'  share  the  ither  man's  labour." 
Robert  and  Jack  McAlpine  became  good  friends 
from  their  first  meeting ;  they  went  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, boating,  swimming  and  horse-riding  together, 
and  were  almost  as  inseparable  as  twins.  Jack 
had  not  the  grace  of  his  Canadian  cousin  in  the 
saddle,  but  in  a  dour  way  he  was  a  fine  horseman, 
and,  what  was  more,  he  loved  horses  as  few  men 
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ever  do,  and  dogs  of  all  sorts  simply  idolised  him. 
In  most  respects  the  Laird  made  little  difference 
between  the  cousins,  but  in  one  matter  he  was  in- 
exorable :  it  was  always  Robert  who  sat  beside  him 
when  he  went  driving  in  his  high  dog-cart.  Some- 
times he  would  only  go  for  a  spin  as  far  as  Maybole, 
but  when  the  mood  was  on  him  he  would  let  the 
crazy-tempered  dapple-grey  take  him  to  Ayr,  or 
on  occasion  even  as  far  as  Troon,  and  the  worse  the 
horse  behaved  itself,  the  more  the  old  viking  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  outing.  Tubby  was  fiercely  but 
silently  jealous  of  this  sign  of  the  Laird's  favouritism, 
but  Jack,  who  had  not  a  jealous  streak  in  his  nature, 
accepted  the  situation,  and  put  it  down  to  an  old 
man's  whim. 

A  spell  of  very  fine,  warm  weather  fell  upon  the 
land,  and  Betty  McDonald  was  often  at  Bracken- 
glen,  for,  apart  from  her  liking  for  the  grim  Laird, 
she  was  genuinely  interested  in  his  lifelong  experi- 
ments to  capture  and  control  sunlight. 

"  I  see  nothing  in  the  Laird's  attempts  to  warrant 
the  surrounding  folk  girding  at  his  sanity,"  she 
remarked  one  day  to  Jack.  "  He  may  never  perfect 
his  ideas,  but  some  day  some  man,  or  some  woman, 
will,  and  all  the  world  will  be  the  richer  for  it.  The 
Laird's  real  trouble  is  that  he  has  no  scientific  or 
mechanical  training,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  see  him, 
when  he  has  to  admit  failure  in  one  direction,  he 
will  start  all  over  again." 
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"  You  have  helped  him  quite  a  lot,  haven't  you  ?  " 
demanded  Jack. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  I  just  go  up  and 
talk  with  him,  and  listen  to  him  putting  his  ideas 
into  words,  because  I  think  that  helps  him  work 
out  his  half-formed  plans,  and  sometimes  I  fetch 
and  carry  for  him,  because  he  dislikes  having 
strangers  round  ;  he  knows  how  they  snigger  behind 
his  back.  I  also  try  to  make  myself  useful  holding 
the  glass  plates  and  tubes  and  jars  in  position, 
whilst  he  makes  them  secure.  It  is  all  very  interest- 
ing to  me  ;  I  like  to  imagine  I  am  watching  the 
birth  of  a  great  new  idea  that  will  some  day  startle 
the  world." 

"  In  some  ways  you  have  altered  a  lot  since  the 
old  days,"  vouchsafed  Jack. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so  ;  I've  only  developed 
a  little,  that's  all."  Then,  after  a  little  silence,  the 
girl  asked  :  "  Have  you  ever  been  up  on  the  flat 
roof  where  the  Laird  conducts  his  experiments  since 
your  return  ?  " 

"  No,  and  only  once  before  I  went  away."  He 
smiled  over  the  remembrance  of  that  prank  of  his 
boyhood,  ere  he  added  :  "  I  got  out  of  bed,  and 
out  of  my  window  one  night  when  the  moon  was 
at  the  full,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  square 
tower  where  the  Laird  has  always  carried  out  his 
experiments.  I  was  sitting  on  the  parapet  dangling 
my  legs,  trying  to  make  out  what  the  big  thing  in 
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the  middle  of  the  roof  was.  I  could  see  it  was  all 
made  of  glass.  I  thought  the  Laird  was  building 
a  glass  summer-house  up  there,  and  wondered  why 
he  made  such  a  secret  of  it,  when  I  saw  a  cat  with 
a  young  pigeon  in  its  mouth  come  from  the  dove- 
cote, and  climb  up  the  ivy  of  the  square  tower  on 
to  the  parapet,  not  very  far  from  where  I  sat. 
I  forgot  all  about  the  Laird's  magic  glass  then ; 
all  I  wanted  was  to  rescue  that  pigeon.  I  slipped 
off  the  parapet  on  to  the  floor,  and  began  to  creep 
towards  the  cat,  but  my  foot  caught  in  a  wire  line 
that  was  holding  up  one  corner  of  the  Laird's  glass 
concern,  and  as  I  was  falling  I  grabbed  at  the  wire 
stay,  and  brought  it  down,  and  the  big  glass  concern 
with  it,  and  the  clatter  it  made  in  its  fall  woke  the 
house.  I  only  had  tune  to  see  that  what  I  had 
thought  was  just  panes  of  window  glass  was  a  mass 
of  mirrors,  and  heaps  of  them  broken.  As  I  started 
to  go  down  the  ladder  way,  the  Laird  started  to 
come  up,  and  he  had  his  riding-whip  with  him. 
I  haven't  forgotten  that  riding-whip,  and  don't 
think  I  ever  shall,"  murmured  Jack  reminiscently. 
"  Later  on  he  forbade  me  ever  to  go  near  the  square 
tower  again,  and  though  I'm  a  man  now  I  shouldn't 
care  to  disobey  that  order.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
with  the  Laird  a  law  once  made  is  a  law  for  ever, 
as  it  was  with  the  Medes  and  Persians.  He  never 
seems  to  change  in  himself,  does  he  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  could  help  him,  and  if  you  could 
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you  would  be  doing  him  a  great  kindness.  He  has 
lived  so  much  within  himself  that  sometimes  I  think 
he  hardly  knows  what  human  sympathy  is." 

"  How  on  earth  could  I  help  the  Laird  ?  I  have 
not  a  ghost  of  an  idea  concerning  his  line  of  thought 
on  the  storing  and  distribution  of  sunlight,"  said 
Jack  in  astonishment.  "  I'd  help  if  I  knew  how, 
but  I  was  always  a  beggar  to  blunder.  Don't  you 
remember  how  I  was  always  in  trouble  as  a  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  smiled  Betty. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  you  can  accept  this  as  a 
solemn  truth  :  nine  times  out  of  ten  I  got  into 
trouble  through  trying  to  get  someone  or  some- 
thing else  out.  I'm  one  of  those  unfortunate 
beggars  who  try  to  do  the  right  thing  the  wrong 
way  ;  I  can  do  the  wrong  thing  the  right  way  when 
I  try,  though,"  he  added  with  the  grin  that  made 
his  face  look  so  boyish. 

"  Most  people  can  manage  the  latter,"  exclaimed 
Betty  with  a  queer  quirk  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth,  that  looked  like  a  stillborn  smile. 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  say  you  hoped  I'd 
reformed." 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  the  girl  demurely. 

"  Because  of  all  things  under  the  skies  I  hate 
reformers.  Nearly  every  man  or  woman  I've  met 
who  said  they  were  out  to  smash  the  deil  an'  all 
his  works  just  meant  they  were  out  to  knock  the 
horns  off  some  other  person's  devil,  but  they  took 
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good  care  to  give  their  own  private  pet  devil  a  high 
old  time,  and  no  regrets." 

"  You  are  the  same  old  Jack." 

"  Thanks  for  that,"  he  gurgled.  "  May  I  say 
you  are  not  the  same  old  Betty  ?  You're — er — so 
much  nicer." 

"  Oh,  my  goodness,  I  recall  what  I  just  said. 
You  are  not  the  same  old  Jack.  The  one  I  knew 
never  paid  me  a  compliment  in  his  life." 

"  He's  a  reformed  character,  Betty." 

"  Then  I  shall  hate  him." 

"  If  that  is  so,  I'll  start  hi  to  undo  the  reforma- 
tion right  away,  for  I  want  the  pal  I  had  in  the 
days  of  my  boyhood." 

He  would  have  been  blind  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
flush  of  pleasure  that  his  hearty  words  brought  to 
the  girl's  cheeks. 

They  had  been  strolling  about  the  grounds  as 
they  talked.  Suddenly  Betty  paused  and  said  : 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  a  way  in  which  I  fancy 
you  could  be  of  great  help  to  the  Laird." 

"  Tell  me,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice  had  a 
serious  note  in  it,  different  entirely  from  the  easy 
banter  he  had  employed  in  his  converse  with  her. 

"  You  studied  drawing  in  Italy  when  you  first 
went  there  ;  did  you  persevere  with  it,  eh  ?  " 

'  Yes ;  I  had  visions  at  the  outset  of  being  an 
artist,  because  I  loved  colour,  but  though  I  think 
I  am  a  greater  colour-lover  now  than  I  ever  was, 
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I  could  never  succeed  in  transmitting  any  of  the 
glories  I  saw  in  the  skies  to  canvas.  When  I  went 
into  raptures  over  a  sunset,  and  tried  to  paint  it, 
the  thing  looked  like  a  hayrick  on  fire." 

'  Yes,  I  know.  One  or  two  you  sent  home 
looked  that  way  to  me,"  was  candid  Betty's  answer. 
"  I  knew  from  the  first  you  would  never  make  a 
painter,  Jack." 

"  Couldn't  paint  a  fence  properly,  and  that's  a 
fact,"  responded  the  young  fellow,  "  but  I  did  learn 
to  draw  decently.  I  made  sketches  of  many  of  the 
old  buildings  and  bridges.  I've  one  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  in  Venice  I'd  like  to  frame  and  give  to 
you,  if  you  will  have  it." 

"  Got  it  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  come  to  the  house  and  I'll  show  it  you. 
An  artist  friend  of  mine  said  I  was  a  good  architect 
wasted  ;  after  he  had  seen  my  sketch  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  and  some  original  ideas  I  had  worked  out, 
he  said  bridge-building  or  designing  ought  to  be  my 
forte." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  that  to  the  Laird  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  unless  it  was  that  I  did  not  fancy 
he  would  be  interested.  He  used  to  call  me  a  lazy 
young  beggar  for  watching  our  sweet  Scottish 
sunsets  or  sunrises." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  take  a  different  view  of 
bridge-building.  In  that  work  you  could  link 
beauty  with  usefulness.  He's  more  than  half  a 
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dreamer  himself,  but  he  links  beauty  with  utility 
all  the  time  ;  to  him  a  sunset  is  only  the  reflex  of 
the  day's  work  the  sun  has  done." 

"  To  me,"  replied  Jack,  "  it  is  more  a  promise  of 
the  work  the  sun  is  going  to  do  on  the  morrow." 
They  had  reached  the  house,  and  Jack  produced  a 
large  portfolio.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  contains  all  the 
sketches  I  considered  worth  saving." 

Soon  the  pair  were  busy  examining  the  work. 
At  last  Betty  looked  up  with  a  smile,  saying  : 

"  You  haven't  altered  one  scrap,  Jack  Me  Alpine." 

He  stood  looking  at  her,  scratching  his  head  in 
a  puzzled  sort  of  way  which  the  girl  remembered 
had  always  been  a  habit  of  his. 

"  What's  wrong  now  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Wrong  ?  Nothing's  wrong.  These  sketches  are 
lovely,  and  by  the  amount  of  detail  you  have  put 
into  them,  you  must  have  worked  long  and  hard 
upon  them." 

"  Put  in  every  hour  I  could  steal  from  my  studies 
for  a  month  on  that  one,"  said  Jack,  pointing  to  a 
sweet  little  sketch  of  one  of  the  half-round  bridges 
in  Venice. 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  not  said  a  word  about  all 
this  work  to  the  Laird.  That  is  what  I  meant  by 
saying  you  had  not  altered  a  scrap.  Other  boys 
did  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  but  I  never 
remember  your  saying  anything  about  a  thing  you 
could  do  well." 
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"  Think  so  ?  Well,  these  are  pretty  good,  if 
I  may  have  the  cheek  to  say  so.  I  know  I  worked 
hard  upon  them." 

"  Jack-  -" 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  If  you  would  only  go  up  on  the  square  tower 
and  make  a  sketch  of  the  Laird's  latest  invention, 
yau  might  do  more  good  than  you  dream  of." 

"  Take  a  pigeon  out  of  a  cat's  mouth,  eh  ?  I  don't 
think  I'll  risk  it,  Betty.  We  have  been  getting 
along  fine  since  I  came  home  ;  if  I  push  myself  in 
unasked,  I'll  probably  do  some  harm  where  I  intend 
only  good.  The  Laird  always  hated  a  meddler." 

"  If  you  wait  for  him  to  ask  you,  you  will  wait 
till  the  crack  of  doom." 

"  It's  not  that  I  want  asking  ;  I'd  be  jolly  pleased 
to  do  it,  but  somehow  my  help  has  always  turned 
out  a  hindrance.  I  seem  to  have  a  trick  of  putting 
the  right  boot  on  the  left  foot.  I'm  just  the  opposite 
of  my  Canadian  cousin  ;  he  never  puts  the  sugar  in 
the  salt-basin." 

"  Your  cousin  Robert  is  wonderfully  tactful ;  he 
has  the  happy  knack  of  being  always  where  he  is 
wanted." 

"  Well,  here  he  comes  now,  Betty.  Lucky  chap 
Rab  is  to  have  the  magic  gift  you  spoke  of." 

The  next  moment  the  lithe  young  Canadian 
came  gaily  to  the  casement  window  and  entered. 
As  he  did  so,  Jack's  eyes  and  Betty's  met,  and  a 
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burning  crimson  flood  swept  the  maid's  face,  and 
for  the  life  of  him  Jack  could  not  be  sure  whether  the 
blushes  were  called  up  by  his  own  rather  too  pointed 
remark,  or  by  the  advent  of  his  handsome  cousin, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  crept 
into  his  heart — not  that  he  felt  himself  a  little  bit 
in  love  with  Betty,  as  he  understood  love,  but 
because  he  had  always  looked  upon  the  maid  as 
his  own  especial  pal.  As  for  Robert,  why,  reasoned 
Jack  to  himself,  Rab  carried  all  before  him  wher- 
ever he  went.  Surely  he  could  spare  this  one  ewe 
lamb  to  her  old  friend  and  comrade. 

Robert  was  gay  and  debonair  as  usual  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

"  I've  news  for  you,"  said  he,  showing  his  splendid 
array  of  white  teeth  in  a  broad  smile.  "  We're 
to  have  company  this  afternoon.  Guess  who's 
coming  ?  " 

"  Give  it  up,"  answered  Jack,  "  but  I'll  wager  it's 
petticoats,  or  you  wouldn't  look  so  happy." 

"  Right,"  chuckled  the  Canadian.  "  Now  name 
the  wearers."  As  neither  of  his  hearers  would 
hazard  a  guess,  Rab  McAlpine  with  a  malicious 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  said,  addressing  Jack  pointedly  : 
"  One  of  'em  is  your  latest  conquest,  Jack  :  the  Lady 
in  Lavender  will  be  here  to  woo  you  with  her  eyes, 
and  I'll  bet  you  my  best  saddle  against  a  cigar  she 
brings  along  her  scrap-book  filled  with  original  poetry 
written  in  microscopic  copper-plate  characters." 
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"  No  wager  with  me  on  that  score,"  groaned 
Jack.  "  She  always  brings  her  poetry." 

"  She  does,"  replied  Rab  emphatically,  "  and 
some  of  it  is  not  half  bad  either,  and  all  of  it  is 
written  in  a  hand  that  must  be  the  envy  and  despair 
of  all  beholders." 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  handwriting  I  have 
ever  seen ;  it  makes  me  ashamed  of  my  own  ugly 
scrawl,"  interpolated  Betty. 

"  She'll  get  you  away  all  to  herself  in  some  shady 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  read  her  latest  gems  to 
you,  Jack,"  chortled  Rab.  "  And  whilst  she  reads 
you'll  see  her  poetic  soul  shining  in  her  eyes." 

"  That  sounds  as  if  you'd  been  through  it 
yourself,"  rasped  Jack. 

"  I  have,  my  son,  I  have,  and  so  has  every  male 
of  any  standing  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  She's 
seeking  a  kindred  soul,  one  she  can  tie  up  to  for 
good  an'  ay,  and  her  poetry  is  her  artillery." 

"It's  a  shame  to  say  such  things  ;  some  of  her 
poems  are  real  gems,  and  because  she  reads  them 
to  you  menfolk  you  think  she  is  flinging  her  cap  at 
you,"  exclaimed  Betty. 

"  Her  cap  ?  "  grimaced  Jack.  "  She  flings  her 
whole  wardrobe,  and  herself  with  it.  I  shouldn't 
object  to  her  or  her  poetry,  if  she  had  not  such  a 
cattish  tongue.  Honestly,  Betty,  did  you  ever  hear 
her  say  a  nice  thing  to  or  of  another  woman  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  wee  bittie  hard  on  her  own  sex,  Jack, 
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and  that's  the  truth,  but  I  think  it's  only  a  pose, 
to  show  off  her  greater  admiration  for  your 
sex." 

"  Awfully  bad  tactics,"  murmured  Jack.  "  If 
she  had  any  sense  she'd  know  she  was  on  the  wrong 
line." 

"  Why  ?  " 

There  was  a  laughing  challenge  in  Betty's  voice 
as  she  flung  out  the  one  word. 

"  Why  ?  "  echoed  Jack.  "  Because  every  man 
is  a  woman-lover,  and  naturally  resents  having  his 
idols  besmirched." 

"  That's  a  confession  worth  having  from  Jack," 
cooed  Rab. 

"  Oh,  he's  not  in  the  least  sincere  ;  it's  only  one 
of  the  pretty  things  he  learnt  to  say  in  Italy," 
scoffed  Betty. 

"  Well,  I'll  leave  you  two  to  argue  it  out ;  I'm 
going  off  with  my  gun  and  dogs  ;  that  field  beyond 
the  pines  is  getting  overrun  with  rabbits." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Jack,"  grinned  Rab.  "  You're 
not  going  to  let  me  in  for  a  couple  of  hours  with 
'  Gems  from  my  Scrapbook.'  You're  the  young 
Laird  o'  Brackenglen,  and  you've  got  to  stand  up 
to  your  duties  like  a  Laird.  Besides,"  added  Rab, 
"  I  haven't  told  you  who  else  is  coming  to  help  to 
make  your  gloomy  life  cheerful." 

"  Any  male  animals  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  taking  a  leaf  from  the  Lady  in 
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Lavender's  book,  Jack,"  cried  Betty  in  mock 
triumph.  "I'm  here  for  the  day,  you  know,  and 
to  speak  of  men  as  male  animals  is  to  disparage  the 
sex  that  all  women  like.  We  shouldn't  be  women 
if  we  didn't,  you  know." 

"  Who's  coming,  Rab  ?  " 

Jack  ignored  Betty's  verbal  triumph  over  himself 
in  regular  masculine  fashion. 

"  Allen  Douglas  and  his  sister  Moira,  and " 

"  Good,"  exclaimed  Jack  heartily.  "  Allen 
Douglas  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart." 

"  What  about  Moira  ?  "  insinuated  Rab. 

"  Haven't  seen  Moira  since  my  return.  She  left 
the  day  after  I  arrived,  you  know." 

"  Moira  went  to  Dumfries  to  her  cousin's  wedding," 
volunteered  Betty,  "  and  on  her  way  back  she 
stopped  at  Troon  with  her  Aunt  Geraldine." 

"  Now  she  is  back  I  suppose  we'll  scarcely  see 
Miss  Betty  McDonald,"  interpolated  Rab.  "  They 
are  female  exponents  of  the  David  and  Jonathan 
cult,  you  know,  Jack." 

"  Oh,  Jack  won't  mind,"  replied  Betty  slyly. 
"  He's  going  to  the  pine  field  to  thin  out  the  rabbits." 

"  And  leave  me  to  be  thinned  out  by  '  Gems  from 
my  Scrapbook,'  eh  ?  "  put  in  Rab. 

"  I  don't  think  even  the  Lady  in  Lavender  will 
be  clever  enough  to  keep  you  from  monopolising 
most  of  Moira  Douglas's  time  and  attention,"  was 
Betty's  quick  answer  to  the  Canadian's  utterance. 
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"  Sets  the  wind  that  way  ?  "  laughed  Jack. 

"  I  cannot  say  for  certain,"  murmured  Betty 
demurely.  "  The  Canadian  barometer  is  too  un- 
certain, but  there  were  decided  indications  in  that 
direction  just  prior  to  your  return  from  abroad." 

"  Iphm — I'll  judge  for  myself,"  remarked  Jack. 
"  Anyhow,  I'll  be  able  to  get  Allen  Douglas  to 
myself." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  cousin  o'  mine," 
jeered  Rab,  with  a  meaning  look  at  Betty,  which 
caused  that  young  lady  considerable  confusion. 

At  this  Master  Jack  thrust  his  hands  deeply  into 
his  breeches  pockets,  and  sauntered  to  the  window, 
remarking  to  no  one  in  particular  : 

"  This  little  old  world  of  Maybole  doesn't  seem 
to  have  been  standing  still  whilst  I've  been  afar." 

At  that  juncture  the  old  Laird  came  in,  and  after 
a  few  words  with  the  two  young  men  he  turned  to 
Betty,  and  the  girl  at  once  began  to  talk  to  him  in 
a  low  confidential  tone  concerning  his  invention. 

"  Going  to  have  a  good  strong  sun  for  a  couple 
of  hours  after  lunch,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  I'm 
not  going  to  waste  it.  I've  got  a  new  idea  concern- 
ing the  reflex  power  of  those  concave  mirrors,  my 
lassie,  and  I'm  going  to  see  how  my  theories  work 
out  in  practice.  So  many  things,"  he  added  with 
a  sigh,  "  that  seem  absolutely  sound  in  a  man's  study 
fall  to  pieces  when  put  to  the  acid  test  of  commercial 
utility.  It's  easy  to  invent  a  toy,  but  it's  no  use 
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to  mankind  if  it  cannot  be  brought  within  the  range 
of  commercial  practicability." 

Robert  and  Jack  strolled  out,  and  went  towards 
the  stables.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Betty  drew 
the  big  portfolio  of  sketches  that  had  remained 
upon  the  table  towards  her  ;  swiftly  she  turned  the 
pages  until  she  came  to  the  sketch  she  wanted. 

"  Look  at  this,  Laird." 

The  old  man  bent  his  rugged  frowning  face  in  the 
direction  indicated,  and  saw  a  masterly  design  of 
a  bridge  worked  out  in  detail  in  a  manner  which 
would  not  have  shamed  a  master  architect  and 
designer. 

"  This  is  right  good  work.  Did  Jack  pick  this 
up  in  Italy  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  pick  it  up ;  it  is  some  of  his  own 
drawing." 

"  Eh,  what  ?     Oh,  a  copy,  eh  ?  " 

"  No  ;  both  the  idea  and  the  workmanship  are 
original.  If  you  look  at  it  carefully,  Laird,  you 
will  see  how  cleverly  he  has  blended  the  ancient 
Roman  style  with  the  modern,  or  semi -modern 
British  designs,  never  sacrificing  utility  for  mere 
grace  and  beauty  of  outline,  and  yet  producing 
something  very  lovely." 

"  Iphm."  That  ejaculation  was  all  that  left  the 
Laird's  lips  for  some  time,  whilst  he  busied  himself 
looking  through  the  portfolio.  At  last  he  spoke. 
"  Did  Jack  do  all  this  work  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  I  did  not  think  he  had  it  in  him." 

"  There  is  more  in  him  than  anyone  has  ever 
given  him  credit  for ;  there  always  was  as  a  boy." 

"  He  has  a  genius  for  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  Betty.  Now,  if  you  had  told  me  that  his 
cousin  Robert  had  drawn  and  designed  these  things, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  for  he  has  a  trick 
of  doing  many  things  and  doing  them  better  than 
other  men." 

"  Has  Mr.  Robert  a  genius  for  hiding  his  light 
under  a  bushel,  Laird  ?  " 

The  old  man  drew  back  and  gazed  at  the  girl  in 
surprised  fashion. 

"  Eh,  what's  that  ?  Since  when  have  you 
developed  the  art  of  saying  things  in  that  fashion  ? 
I  always  thought  you  a  plain,  blunt  lass." 

"  I  plead  guilty  to  the  plainness,  Laird ;  my 
mirror  has  long  since  convinced  me  of  it,  much 
against  my  will." 

"  Tush  !  break  the  mirror,  and  see  yourself  only 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  love  you ;  a  safer  guide, 
lassie,  a  safer  guide." 

As  he  spoke  the  Laird  placed  one  big,  withered 
hand  caressingly  on  the  maid's  head,  and  stroked 
her  wavy  brown  hair  with  the  lingering  touch  of 
old  and  tried  affection. 

"  Why  did  you  show  me  those  sketches  ?  "  he 
suddenly  demanded,  a  shrewd  twinkle  coming  into 
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his  eyes.  "  I've  noticed,  Bet,  that  there  is  generally 
a  reason  behind  most  things  you  do  or  say." 

Frankly  the  girl  let  her  eyes  meet  his. 

"I  had  a  reason,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  think  a 
good  one." 

"  I'll  warrant  it  a  good  one.     Out  with  it,  Betty." 

His  voice  was  gruff,  but  there  was  a  store  of 
gentleness  in  his  face.  The  girl  crept  near  to  him 
until  she  almost  nestled  in  the  hollow  of  one  of 
his  big  arms. 

' '  I  know  how  men ,  especially  the  Me  Alpine  men ,  hate 
to  have  a  woman  meddling  in  their  affairs,  Laird." 

"  Iphm — so  naturally  you  meddled,  eh  ?  You 
wouldn't  be  Betty  McDonald  if  you  did  not  do  the 
unconventional  thing.  You're  like  water  that  will 
not  run  to  the  lowlands  in  a  channel,  but  must 
come  tumbling  down  the  mountain  side,  in  spite  of 
ribs  o'  rock." 

"  Oh,  Laird  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  just  that  that  makes  you  Betty 
McDonald.  Now,  why  did  you  meddle,  since  you 
yourself  have  given  your  actions  so  poor  a  name  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  draw  you  and  Jack  closer  together." 

"  Ye  can  come  to  a  point  wi'out  delay  when  you 
want  to,  Betty." 

"  All  women  can  ;  the  trouble  often  is,  Laird, 
so  few  men  have  the  sense  to  let  them." 

A  grim  smile  lit  the  old  man's  face. 

"  You  witch  !  "  he  said.     "  It's  well  for  you  I 
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am  not  near  your  own  age,  or  chivalry  would  compel 
me  to  pay  you  homage  for  that  speech.  Now, 
what  have  the  laddie's  drawings  to  do  with  your 
intent  ?  I  ken  we  are  no  so  near  to  each  other  as 
we  might  be." 

"  He  wants  to  help  you  with  the  wish  of  your 
heart,  your  sunlight  invention." 

The  Laird  interrupted  her  : 

"  It's  the  first  I've  heard  of  it." 

Betty  smiled,  and  her  smile  was  very  wise. 

"  You  are  both  alike,  you  and  Jack  McAlpine ; 
you  were  both  at  the  beginning  of  tune  chipped 
out  of  Scotch  grey  granite,  but  I  know  he  is  just 
aching  to  help  you." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Would  not  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman  be  a 
great  help  ?  You  could  talk  over  your  ideas  with 
him,  and  he  could  reproduce  your  words  in  his 
sketches,  and  then  you  could  see  the  faults  in  them 
instead  of  wasting  so  much  of  your  time  and  money 
building  models.  You  could  crowd  a  year's  work 
into  a  month  in  that  way." 

"  Aye,"  responded  the  Laird  after  a  few  moments' 
deep  reflection,  "  you're  right,  lassie,  and  months 
count  like  years  when  a  man  has  reached  my  span 
o'  life." 

The  girl  put  both  hands  on  one  of  the  man's  big 
arms,  and  looked  up  fearlessly  into  his  down-turned 
face. 
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'  You  will  let  Jack  help  you  ?  " 

"It  is  help  that  is  hard  to  come  by,  Betty  ; 
there  is  small  affinity  between  us.  If  it  had  been 
his  cousin  Rab  now " 

"  I  have  nothing  against  Robert  Me  Alpine, 
Laird  ;  he's  blithe  company  and  a  fine  young  man, 
but " 

The  Laird  emitted  one  of  his  rare  chuckles. 

"  I'll  finish  your  speech  for  you,  lassie — but 
Betty  McDonald  is  true  in  heart  an'  speech  to  her 
old  friend,  Jack  Me  Alpine." 

"  Why  should  I  not  be  true  ?  Jack  has  not  so 
much  on  the  surface  as  Robert,  but  he  goes  deeper, 
Laird."  Then,  with  a  caressing  little  pat  on  the 
coat-sleeve  she  had  been  clinging  to,  she  added  : 
"  Jack  is  more  like  you  ;  he  will  never  take  his  hand 
from  the  plough  until  he  has  driven  his  furrow." 

"  An'  you're  thinkin'  Rab  would,  eh  ?  " 

"  Robert  is  different :  he  is  a  joy  lover  ;  he  will 
get  all  the  best  out  of  life  ;  he  is  a  sunshine  laddie  ; 
his  path  will  be  easy  because  so  many  will  throw 
flowers  in  his  way ;  he  was  born  to  create  and  to 
receive  pleasure,  the  gods  fashioned  him  that  way." 

"  He's  verra  lovable,"  murmured  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,"  mused  Betty  with  a  far-away  look  in 
her  eyes,  "  he  is  very  lovable." 

"  How  like  your  mother  you  are,  child,"  smiled 
the  old  man.  "  Ye've  the  same  trick  of  honest 
speech  an'  clear  thought." 
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"  I'm  as  fate  fashioned  me,  Laird,  inside  and  out, 
and  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  my  question.  You 
will  let  Jack  help  you,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  was  never  good  at  seeking  help.  If  the 
laddie  can  fit  in  like  a  new  brick  in  an  old  wall, 
weel "  He  stroked  his  massive  chin  re- 
flectively. 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  Laird.  You 
need  not  move  a  finger  ;  Jack  will  fit  the  new  brick 
into  the  old  wall;  he  knows  what  is  due  from  a 
man  of  his  years  to  a  man  of  your  age  and  dignity  ; 
the  thing  will  come  about  without  words  on  either 
side  ;  it  will  just  happen." 

Again  the  old  giant  stroked  the  tangle  of  nut- 
brown  hair  ere  he  remarked  : 

"  If  all  lassies  were  like  you,  Bess  McDonald,  a  lot 
o'  things  would  happen  in  this  mixed-up  old  world." 

"  The  one  thing  I  want  to  see  happen  is  you 
winning  name  and  fame  as  the  foremost  inventor 
of  our  age,  Laird." 

A  very  -wise  smile  flitted  across  the  giant's  hard 
face. 

"  Fame "  He  paused  and  turned  the  word 

over  on  his  tongue.  "  What  is  fame,  Betty  ?  Even 
the  Napoleons  of  history  are  only  motes  in  the 
sunlight.  The  loins  of  the  greatest  man  born  of 
woman  are  no  thicker  than  my  little  finger." 

"  Your  work  will  live,"  cried  the  girl,  "  and  you 
will  stand  alone,  a  landmark  on  the  hilltops." 
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"  None  of  us  can  stand  alone,"  murmured  the 
wise  old  man  a  little  sadly.  "  As  I  near  my  journey's 
end  I  realise  that  each  one  of  us  is  part  and  parcel 
of  fifty  million  years  that  have  come  and  gone, 
and  each  of  us,  good  or  ill,  will  be  part  o'  fifty 
million  more  years  to  come  and  go.  We  are 
not  only  part  of  our  species,  but  part  of  the 
times  that  preceded  us,  and  of  the  times  we 
live  in  and  the  times  that  come  after  us. 
We  belong  to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  shall 
belong  to  the  end  of  things.  Life  never  dies  ;  it 
cannot." 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  luncheon  when  the 
guests  spoken  of  by  Robert  began  to  arrive.  They 
were  all  old  friends  of  the  family,  and  came  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  without  ceremony.  The 
Laird  welcomed  them  in  his  stately  manner,  but 
soon  excused  himself  and  retired  to  the  top  of  his 
old  square  tower  to  do  battle  with  the  problems 
that  had  baffled  him  for  a  lifetime,  and  the  young 
folk  were  left  alone.  Allen  Douglas  and  his  sister 
Moira  had  come  in  the  saddle ;  the  Lady  in 
Lavender,  with  her  inseparable  scrap-book  tucked 
under  her  arm,  had  sauntered  through  the  heather, 
for  her  home  was  not  far  off,  and  she  had  a  habit 
of  saying  that  when  she  walked  abroad  her  muse 
found  sweetest  themes :  a  skylark's  thrilling 
melody,  a  linnet's  flicking  from  one  bunch  of  bloom 
to  another,  singing  its  praises  to  the  giver  of  sun- 
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shine  and  flowers,  or  the  deep-toned  melody  of 
the  sea  rolling  inward,  all  appealed  to  her  poetic 
soul,  so  she  almost  invariably  walked  and  gathered 
riches  by  the  way,  for  unquestionably  some  of  the 
verse  she  wrote  scintillated  with  beauty  and  rang 
rich  in  melodious  harmonies.  She  must  also  have 
caught  something  from  the  wasps  and  other  winged 
pests,  for  in  her  speech,  if  not  in  her  poems,  there 
was  often  far  more  of  venom  than  of  honey.  Another 
visitor  who  arrived  quite  unexpectedly  was  Daffodil 
Murray,  a  lady  whose  years  merged  in  a  gentle 
twilight,  a  very  sweet  and  lovable  creature,  whom 
everyone  called  Daffy.  Without  being  absolutely 
beautiful,  she  was  rich  in  good  looks,  and,  better 
still,  she  had  that  nameless  quality  which  charms 
by  its  mingled  piquancy  and  sweetness.  To  all 
her  intimates  it  was  a  never-ending  source  of 
wonder  that  no  man  had  taken  Daffy  Murray  to 
wife.  Most  women  liked  her,  men  seemed  to  find 
pleasure  in  her  company,  and  children  simply 
adored  her,  and  of  all  things  on  earth  she  worshipped 
children.  Tubby  Mclntosh  said  Daffy  had  babies 
in  her  eyes,  and  yet,  by  some  strange  fatality,  she 
and  wedlock  never  seemed  to  get  any  closer.  Match- 
making matrons  were  wont  to  exclaim  :  "  It  will 
all  come  right  one  of  these  fine  days,  and  Daffy 
Murray  will  ride  off  with  one  of  the  prizes  of  the 
matrimonial  state."  Perhaps  in  her  inmost  heart 
Daffy  hoped  and  believed  this  would  happen,  for 
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she  was  one  of  those  dear  women  on  whose  heart 
a  cradle  is  always  rocking.  No  foot  was  lighter 
than  hers  in  the  dance,  no  voice  more  joyous  in 
the  choruses  of  the  old  home  songs.  She  and  the 
Lady  in  Lavender  were  nearly  the  same  age,  but 
whereas  the  latter  always  seemed  very  sorry  for 
herself,  Daffy,  if  she  had  sorrows,  hid  them  buried 
deeply  under  a  wilderness  of  smiles.  She  had 
driven  to  Brackenglen  behind  a  pair  of  shaggy 
Shetlands  of  purest  breed  and  undoubted  mettle, 
a  fiery  little  pair  that  took  some  handling,  though 
it  was  her  boast  that  she  could  drive  them  closer 
to  the  cliff's  edge  than  most  men  on  foot  would 
care  to  walk. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  her  own  poisoned 
nature,  the  Lady  in  Lavender  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  send  a  shaft  in  Daffy's  Murray 
direction.  Tubby  Mclntosh  used  to  aver  this 
hostility  was  engendered  because,  both  being  old 
maids,  and  yet  quite  near  enough  to  girlhood  to 
still  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  mature  years 
and  consequent  wisdom,  the  Lady  in  Lavender 
considered  Daffy  a  dangerous  rival. 

"  No  that  the  Lavender  wumman  need  fash 
herseP,"  Tubby  would  add,  "  f'r  she  wad  no  marry 
a  fule,  an'  na  man  who  was  no  a  fule  wad  wed  wi' 
her.  Lord  help  the  saftie  who  did.  He  micht  tak 
an  angel  tae  bed,  but  he'd  get  up  wi'  a  deil." 

To  which  one  of  Tubby 's  hearers  had  answered 
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that  no  woman  who  could  write  such  sweet  poems 
as  did  the  Lady  in  Lavender  could  be  a  deil  in  heart, 
a  retort  which  drew  from  Tubby  the  answer  that 
"  the  best  that  was  in  the  Lavender  wumman  came 
out  on  her  pen,  and  the  worst  of  her  came  forth  on 
her  tongue." 

The  party  that  had  forgathered  at  Brackenglen 
spent  a  merry  afternoon ;  what  with  archery  and 
tennis,  and  visits  to  the  stables  and  kennels,  in 
which  latter  place  a  number  of  good  spaniels,  all 
gun-trained,  were  kept,  and  a  few  useful  terriers, 
the  time  sped  on  lightsome  wings.  Robert  McAlpine 
and  Moira  Douglas,  who  were  never  far  apart,  were 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  happy  little  crowd.  The 
Lady  in  Lavender  manoeuvred  very  hard  to  get 
Jack  to  herself,  but  the  young  Laird  was  equal  to 
the  emergency,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  Daffy 
as  a  human  buffer,  much  to  that  lady's  delight, 
though  Daffy  might  not  have  been  so  pleased  if 
she  had  known  that  Jack's  attentions  to  her  were 
prompted  by  his  desire  to  be  free  of  the  poetress. 
As  the  sun  went  down  in  a  lovely  glow  of  neutral 
colours,  soft,  tender  and  bewitching,  just  a  sus- 
picion of  sadness  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  land,  a 
sadness  that  is  typical  of  Scottish  rural  life  at 
eventide. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  ending  of  a  perfect  day," 
murmured  Robert  McAlpine  regretfully  to  bonny 
Moira  Douglas,  and  the  maid,  lifting  her  beautiful 
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blue  eyes  awiftly  to  his  face,  found  the  debonair 
young  Canadian  regarding  her  almost  wistfully. 

Rab  may  not  have  known  it,  but  those  fine  eyes 
of  his  had  a  trick  of  wistful  wishing  in  them  when- 
ever a  dainty  damsel  set  his  pulses  beating.  Moira 
was  not  in  a  sentimental  mood,  yet  she  dropped 
her  own  eyes  and  a  pretty  pink  flush  crept  into 
her  cheeks,  for  handsome  Rab  had  a  trick  of  saying 
more  with  his  eyes  than  some  men  could  say  within 
the  space  of  a  four-volume  novel. 

"  It  has  been  a  happy  day,"  Moira  responded. 
"  I  wish  all  days  could  be  just  as  this  has  been." 

"  It  will  make  the  parting  all  the  sadder," 
whispered  Rab,  and  once  more  Moira  sped  a  swift 
glance  at  his  face  to  try,  perhaps,  how  much  or  how 
little  might  lie  behind  the  softly  whispered  words. 

"  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  cry  '  boot  and  saddle  ' 
and  make  a  move  for  home,  worse  luck,"  cried 
Allen  Douglas,  who  had  managed  very  adroitly  to 
monopolise  a  good  deal  of  Betty  McDonald's  time 
during  the  whole  afternoon. 

"  Boot  an'  saddle,  man  ?  Why  talk  such  treason 
as  that  at  Brackenglen  ?  "  exclaimed  Jack  heartily. 
"  It  has  been  a  bonny  day,  and  there  will  be  a 
sweet  gloaming  and  a  bonny  moon  to  follow.  What 
do  you  say,  sir  ?  "  he  added,  addressing  the  old 
Laird  who  had  just  come  down  from  the  square 
tower. 

"  Well    spoken,    Jack,"    replied    the    old    man 
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genially.  "  I've  some  calculations  I  must  make 
after  we  have  dined,  but  you  young  folks  make  a 
merry  evening  of  it,  aye,  and  a  late  night,  if  you 
will." 

"  We've  descended  like  wolves  on  the  fold,  and 
we'll  eat  you  out  of  house  and  home,  Laird,"  cried 
Moira  gaily. 

"I'm  thinking  Tubby  Mclntosh  will  be  equal 
to  the  occasion,"  replied  the  Laird.  "  She  thinks 
mair  o'  our  reputation  for  hospitality  than  she  does 
of  her  immortal  soul,  the  feckless  woman." 

"  In  that  respect  she's  very  like  her  Laird,"  cooed 
Moira,  who  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  could 
be  free  with  the  grim  old  man  and  not  be  rebuffed. 

Reaching  out  one  of  his  immense  hands,  he  gave 
the  maid's  ear  a  tweak. 

'  You'd  no  be  a  Douglas  woman  if  ye  had  no  a 
word  to  flight  a  man  with."  Then,  turning  to  Rab  : 
"  Run  an'  give  Tubby  fair  warning,  laddie,  though 
I'll  warrant  it  will  not  be  wanted ;  that  wumman 
will  have  sensed  the  situation,  and  the  maids  will 
have  been  busy  in  the  kitchen,  an'  I'm  thinkin' 
more  than  one  gay  young  cockerel  has  crowed  his 
last  crow  to-day." 

As  Rab  disappeared  upon  his  errand,  the  Lady 
in  Lavender  sighed  with  a  plaintive  look  into  Jack's 
face. 

"  Eat — who  could  think  of  eating  on  such  an 
evening  ?  I  would  rather  watch  the  gloaming 
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gather  like  the  silver  shadows  of  angels'  wings 
falling  upon  golden  gorse  and  purple  heather, 
would  not  you,  Mr.  Me  Alpine  ?  " 

"  The  gloaming  is  beautiful  in  its  mystery," 
replied  Jack,  "  but  roast  cockerel  as  Tubby  roasts 
it,  and  grilled  trout  with  just  a  pinch  of  old  port 
to  add  a  piquancy,  is  something  I  haven't  soul 
enough  to  turn  my  nose  up  at." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  pagan,  too,"  exclaimed 
Daffy,  "  and,"  she  added,  "  grilled  trout  with  a 
pinch  of  old  crusted  port  is  one  of  the  altars  I 
worship  at." 

"  Healthy,  happy  woman,"  responded  Jack, 
offering  Daffy  his  arm.  "  Come  and  let's  worship 
together." 

"  Healthy  animal,"  gritted  the  Lady  in  Lavender 
between  her  teeth,  yet  no  one  smiled  more  sweetly 
on  Daffy  than  she  did  when  they  sat  down  to  table, 
for  the  Lady  in  Lavender  was  one  of  those  feline 
creatures  who  know  how  to  wait  with  sheathed 
claws  until  the  right  moment  comes  for  a  chance 
to  wound. 

Music  and  merriment,  laughter  and  song  followed 
the  friendly  little  dinner,  and  no  one  was  more 
happy  than  Daffy.  It  had  been  a  day  of  days  for 
her,  and  an  eve  of  unadulterated  joy  ;  she  looked 
and  felt  young,  so  joyous  and  so  young  that  one 
could  have  forgiven  the  angel  of  hope  for  setting 
the  rockers  of  a  cradle  rocking  to  heavenly  music 
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on  her  big,  tender  heart.  Even  the  Lady  in 
Lavender  had  a  spasm  of  real  happiness,  for  an 
unguarded  remark  by  Jack  himself  concerning  the 
poetry  the  night  contained  had  given  her  the 
opportunity  she  had  waited  for  with  greedy  desire. 
Out  came  her  ever-ready  scrap-book. 

"It  is  strange  you  should  have  voiced  that  idea 
of  the  night  whispering  poetry,"  she  lisped.  "  Only 
a  few  evenings  ago  I  had  the  same  idea." 

She  began  to  turn  the  pages  of  her  book  feverishly, 
and  Jack's  eyes  and  Betty's  met,  and  he  cast  a 
despairing  glance  at  her  and  then  at  the  clock,  and 
his  glance  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done  : 
"  Now  we  are  in  for  it,  and  our  evening  will  be 
spoiled."  Betty  made  a  motion  of  mock  resigna- 
tion, and  Allen  Douglas,  hoping  against  hope  to 
stem  the  tide,  asked  Jack  if  he  had  tried  rabbit 
shooting  by  moonlight  since  his  return. 

"  No,"  answered  Jack,  "  but  unless  my  old-time 
memories  of  Ayrshire  are  playing  me  false,  this 
ought  to  be  a  perfect  time  for  mooning  rabbits. 
Are  they  as  thick  in  the  pine-field  as  of  old,  Rab  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  the  pine-field  in  your  boyhood's 
time,  Jack,  but  they  are  thick  enough  now  to  be 
a  confounded  nuisance,"  was  the  Canadian's  ready 
answer. 

As  he  spoke  his  blue  eyes  were  absolutely  dancing, 
and  his  handsome  face  was  aglow  with  barely- 
suppressed  mirth,  but  the  hints  were  thrown  away 
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on  the  poetess  ;  she  had  found  the  sonnet  she  had 
been  seeking,  and  soon  her  voice,  which  was  very 
beautiful  and  perfectly  trained  for  reading  aloud, 
broke  down  all  barriers.  She  could  read  well,  and 
she  knew  it ;  her  voice  was  very  fine,  and  she  was 
aware  of  it ;  why  should  she  hide  her  light  under 
a  bushel  ?  In  spite  of  themselves  the  others  were 
charmed  by  her  undoubted  gifts  ;  if  she  had  only 
known  when  to  stop  she  would  have  scored  a 
triumph,  but  once  started  upon  her  hobby  she  was 
as  uncontrollable  as  a  mountain  stream  rushing 
downward  to  the  foot-hills.  In  one  of  the  pauses 
Rab,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Moira,  remarked  that  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  glorious  dawn  after  so 
sweet  a  day  and  fine  a  night.  His  words  were 
harmless,  but  his  glance,  full  of  whimsical  mischief, 
implied  that  he  was  convinced  nothing  would  stop 
the  poetic  genius  short  of  daybreak.  Instantly  the 
poetess  transfixed  him  on  the  spear  point  of  her 
speech. 

"  You  have  the  poet's  vision,  Mr.  McAlpine," 
she  cried.  "  You  ought  to  write  verse  yourself." 

"  God  forbid  !  "  ejaculated  Rab.  Then,  lest  his 
speech  might  wound  too  deeply,  he  added  in  his 
debonair  way :  "  It's  enough  for  a  plain  man  like 
me  to  admire  the  glories  of  the  dawn,  it  is  for  a 
genius  to  describe  them." 

"  You  can  say  things  sweetly,  if  you  cannot 
write  them,"  she  answered,  almost  enwrapping  him 
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with  the  glow  of  her  eyes.  Then,  before  he  could 
answer,  she  snatched  up  her  pencil  and  wrote  an 
ode  to  a  Scottish  dawn.  She  wrote  swiftly,  like 
one  inspired,  and  the  first  few  lines  ran  : 

"  Lace-like  clouds  wind- woven  at  the  dawn. 
Hang  in  high  heaven  'twixt  the  brown  earth 
And  the  pearl-enchanted  day." 

"  How  beautifully  you  express  what  we  all  feel, 
but  cannot  utter,"  interjected  Daffodil. 

The  dear  sweet  old  thing  spoke  honestly  from 
her  heart,  but  the  Lady  in  Lavender  glared  at  her, 
as  if  suspecting  an  ambuscade  of  sarcastic  rivalry, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  Daffy,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways, 
added  : 

"  Your  simile  comparing  the  morning  glory  clouds 
to  lace  is  just  sweet." 

Now,  Daffy  was  noted  throughout  the  West  of 
Scotland  for  the  beautiful  lace  she  owned  and  so 
often  wore  ;  it  was  a  heritage  that  had  come  to 
her  from  her  granddame,  who  had  been  a  daughter 
of  a  noble  house  famed  in  song  and  story. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  the  poetess  icily,  for  she  was 
enraged  at  the  interruption,  which  she  felt  might 
break  the  spell  she  really  fancied  she  had  cast  upon 
the  whole  group. 

Daffy  felt  she  was  being  snubbed  by  this  clever 
woman,  and  hastened  to  retrieve  her  position. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  have  chosen  a  better 
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simile,"  she  said,  "  for  lace  is  the  handsomest  thing 
on  earth.  Just  see  this."  In  order  to  hide  her 
own  hot  face  from  the  merciless  gaze  of  the  poetess, 
Daffy  held  up  a  dainty  lace  wrap  of  marvellous 
workmanship.  "  Look,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  not 
lovely  ?  And  it  is  so  old." 

"  Old,"  purred  the  poetess.  "  Yes,  it  is  lovely 
Did  you  make  it  yourself,  dear  ?  " 

The  stab  went  home,  and  poor  Daffy's  glorious 
day  and  joyous  evening  were  spoiled  ;  the  colour 
fled  from  her  face  and  her  dear  kind  eyes  brimmed 
full  of  tears,  for  the  catlike  speech  had  instantly 
made  her  visualise  all  the  years  that  the  grey  geese 
had  flown  through.  There  was  an  uncomfortable 
silence  for  a  moment,  broken  by  Tubby  Mclntosh, 
who  had  been  in  the  room  some  minutes  on  house- 
hold duties.  With  the  freedom  of  an  old  retainer, 
Tubby  remarked  to  the  Lady  in  Lavender  : 

"  Na,  na,  yon  bit  o'  flimsy  lace  was  no  made  by 
Miss  Daffy.  I  mind  weel  when  her  father's  blither, 
who  had  been  abroad  in  the  wars,  brought  it  home 
frae  Brussels  ;  that  must  be  twa-an'-thirty  years 
agone,  come  Michaelmas.  I  mind  it  richt  weel, 
because  it  was  th'  year  o'  y'r  ain  christenin',  an' 
a  bonny  wee  babe  ye  looked  as  y'r  minnie  carried 
ye  up  the  aisle  o'  the  old  kirk  in  Maybole  town. 
Twa-an'-thirty  years,"  sighed  Tubby  vindictively. 
"  Atweel,  it's  a  waesome  long  time  f'r  an  unmarrit 
wumman  tae  look  back  upon." 
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Having  shot  her  shaft  to  avenge  the  poor  old 
maid  she  liked,  dour  Tubby  removed  herself  from 
the  scenery,  and  it  was  quick-witted  Betty  McDonald 
who  retrieved  the  situation  by  crying  : 

"  Who  said  rabbit  shooting  by  moonlight  just 
now  ?  "  and  up  she  sprang,  followed  instantly  by 
Allen  Douglas  and  the  other  two  gentlemen. 

As  they  were  all  moving  towards  the  hall,  Moira 
Douglas  said  to  Jack,  more  by  way  of  keeping  up 
some  sort  of  conversation  than  for  any  other  reason  : 

"  What  was  it  you  were  writing  so  intently  whilst 
the  reading  was  in  progress,  Mr.  McAlpine  ?  You 
are  not  a  poet  also,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Hardly,"  smiled  Jack,  "  but  I  had  to  try  my 
'prentice  hand  on  doggerel,  as  I  have  ever  done 
since  a  boy." 

He  handed  the  sheet  of  paper  he  had  written 
upon,  with  shy  humour  to  Moira,  but  as  Rab 
McAlpine,  gun  in  hand,  claimed  her  at  that  moment, 
Moira  laid  the  paper  down  and  the  party  went 
more  or  less  gaily  out  to  destroy  rabbits. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  as  the  party  returned,  Betty 
saw  the  sheet  of  notepaper  and,  glancing  down  at 
what  Jack  had  written,  saw  the  verse  : 

"  A  winsome  woman,  a  bonny  horse, 
A  dog  whose  eyes  shine  true  ; 
If  the  giver  of  gifts  would  give  me  those, 
I'd  ask  no  more  of  friends  or  foes, 
If  the  woman  were  only — you." 
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A  swift  little  frown  gathered  on  Betty's  face. 
"  So,"  she  murmured  to  herself  "is  it  like  that 
with  you,  Jack  Me  Alpine  ?  "  Then  she  shot  a 
glance  at  Moira,  standing  in  all  her  rare  beauty 
under  one  of  the  lamps.  "  I  don't  wonder  she 
turns  all  the  men's  heads,"  she  said  within  her- 
self, "  for  by  lamplight  or  sunlight  she  is  the 
bonniest  maid  in  all  Scotland."  The  next  moment 
she  had  brushed  the  frown  away,  and  was  jesting 
with  the  ever-faithful  Allen. 


Chapter  IV  The  Storm  Bird 

AFTER  that  little  alfresco  gathering  at  Brackenglen, 
the  old  place  seemed  to  become  a  sort  of  magnet 
for  the  young  folk  of  good  quality,  and  Tubby 
Mclntosh  once  remarked  that  she  had  not  expected 
to  meet  with  so  much  gaiety  in  her  declining  years. 
Then  there  were  the  return  visits  to  be  paid,  and 
Jack  and  Rab  either  went  on  such  journeys  in  the 
saddle  or  in  the  old  high-wheeled  dog-cart ;  very 
often  they  called  for  Betty,  especially  when  they 
journeyed  in  the  saddle,  and  on  such  occasions 
Betty,  mounted  on  a  rather  shaggy  hack  which  her 
father  had  bred  for  her  from  a  Highland  pony  mare 
and  a  good-blooded  horse,  would  scamper  all  over 
the  place  as  light-heartedly  as  she  had  done  in  the 
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days  before  Jack's  tour  abroad.  In  those  boy-and- 
girl  days  Jack  had  ridden  anything  he  could  catch, 
but  Betty  had  posssesed  a  fine  pony.  She  was  a 
fearless  rider,  and  the  shaggy  animal  she  rode  was 
as  sure-footed  as  a  wild  ass,  and  very  fast  and 
clever  ;  the  animal  was  a  great  cliff  climber,  which 
enabled  Betty  to  ride  down  many  a  cliff  to  the 
sea's  edge,  which  daunted  many  men  on  far  more 
showy  horses,  but  the  heartsome  lass  made  light  of 
such  things,  and  did  not  indulge  in  equestrian  feats 
very  often  in  the  presence  of  people  whom  she 
knew  only  slightly,  but  it  was  different  when  alone 
with  Rab  and  Jack  McAlpine  :  on  such  occasions 
she  did  just  what  the  whim  of  the  moment  sug- 
gested. Jack  always  followed  Betty  in  her  dare- 
devil ventures,  though  on  one  occasion  when  going 
over  the  edge  of  a  particularly  steep  cliff,  he 
shouted  : 

"  May  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  for  what 
we  are  about  to  receive,  but  I  hope  it  won't  be 
worse  than  a  broken  collarbone  this  time." 

He  invariably  rode  a  clever  little  horse  that  the 
Laird  had  picked  up  for  an  old  song  after  a  selling 
race  at  Ayr ;  the  animal  had  taken  the  old  man's 
fancy,  and  he  had  bought  it  and  turned  it  out  on 
the  hill-sides  to  graze,  and  had  wellnigh  forgotten 
all  about  it,  until  Jack  had  asked  if  he  were  free 
to  ride  it  on  his  return. 

"  Aye,"  the  Laird  had  replied,  "  ride  the  beast, 
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an'  welcome  ;  it's  rather  small  for  a  lad  o'  your 
bulk,  but  it  has  good  bone  an'  good  blood,  an' 
mayhap  will  carry  you  better  than  many  a  bigger 
animal." 

So  the  ex-hurdle-racer  became  Jack's  exclusive 
mount,  but  a  big  beautiful  dapple-grey  was  Rab's, 
a  splendid  creature  in  the  open  country,  but  not  a 
cliff-climber.  The  Canadian  rode  superbly,  and 
looked  every  inch  a  master  craftsman  in  the  saddle, 
his  long  limbs  giving  him  just  that  perfection  of 
pose  which  is  so  seldom  seen.  As  far  as  looks  went, 
Jack  and  his  dark-brown  horse  were  not  comparable 
with  the  debonair  Canadian  and  his  dapple-grey, 
and  yet,  popping  over  walls,  bursting  through 
dense  patches  of  broom  or  gorse,  dodging  over  cliffs 
or  climbing  rugged  hills  and  taking  a  chance  through 
the  close  timber  in  the  wake  of  madcap  Betty, 
Jack  had  none  the  worst  of  things  with  his  Canadian 
cousin,  and  far  more  often  than  not  he  managed 
to  be  the  one  at  her  side.  Not  that  there  was  any 
open  rivalry  between  them  :  they  were  the  best 
of  good  comrades,  and  Betty  was  not  the  sort  to 
wilfully  set  them  one  against  the  other.  Three 
healthier,  happier  young  people  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  in  the  earth's  circle.  They  did  not 
know  it,  but  all  unconsciously  they  were  waiting 
on  the  wind  of  God ;  whither  would  it  blow  them 
when,  in  its  own  predestined  time,  it  came  ?  Per- 
haps of  the  three  the  woman  alone  sensed  something 
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of  the  situation,  and  knew  that  as  yet  the  corn  was 
only  in  the  ear  and  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  sickle, 
for  in  many  things  women  have  gifts  that  are 
denied  to  men  :  their  finer  chords  vibrate  to  fate's 
passing  zephyrs  which  man's  coarser  fibre  does  not 
even  feel. 

Not  seldom  they  either  called  at  the  Douglas  home 
for  Allen  and  his  sister  Moira,  or  met  them  by  appoint- 
ment at  some  cross-road,  or  at  the  foot  of  some 
wooded  eminence  that  acted  as  a  landmark,  and  the 
five  of  them  would  travel  joyously  to  the  destination 
they  had  in  view,  and  it  almost  invariably  happened 
that  Allen  would  monopolise  Betty  whilst  Moira 
would  fall  to  the  care  of  Rab,  and  Jack  would  feel  a 
little  bit  out  of  the  picture,  but  when  the  journey  was 
over,  it  was  never  Moira's  fault  if  she  did  not  make 
up  to  Jack  for  anything  he  might  have  fancied  he 
had  lost  by  the  way,  and  when  this  happened  Allen 
Douglas  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  even  a  semblance 
of  monopoly  with  Betty,  for  Rab  was  ever  swift  to 
push  his  own  claims  in  that  direction.  If  there 
was  a  dance,  then  the  Canadian  with  a  kind  of 
uncanny  skill  forestalled  Allen,  and  as  he  was  as 
light-footed  on  a  floor  as  a  bird  on  a  bough,  Betty 
at  least  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  for  Allen, 
though  a  diligent  wooer,  was  an  execrable  dancer. 
Yet  when  Moira  sang,  it  was  generally  Rab  who 
stood  near  the  piano  to  turn  the  bonny  maid's 
music  for  her,  and  it  was  not  Rab  Me  Alpine's  way 
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to  miss  an  opportunity,  as  he  bent  near  the  beautiful 
face,  to  drop  a  whispered  word  that,  backed  by  his 
eloquent  eyes,  could  bring  the  shell-pink  colour  to 
Moira's  cheeks,  and  an  answering  look  of  tenderness 
into  her  eyes. 

Possibly  the  very  sweetest  of  those  happy  hours 
was  encompassed  in  the  homeward  rides  or  drives 
by  moonlight  or  starlight.  Often  they  sang  as 
they  journeyed,  mostly  old  Scotch  songs  which  are 
part  of  the  Ayrshire  life,  but  at  times  Rab,  if  the 
mood  was  upon  him,  would  sing  for  them  the 
haunting  songs  of  the  French-Canadian  boatmen  or 
voyageurs,  and  teach  them  the  choruses ;  sad 
songs,  full  of  the  tragedies  of  the  snow-flanked 
wilderness  where  he  had  wrought  and  endured  as 
a  hunter  and  trapper,  gay  songs,  such  as  the  boat- 
men sing  when  a  long  river  journey  is  nearing  its 
end  ;  he  sang,  too,  songs  full  of  the  red-blooded 
love  of  the  strong  men  who  wrought  and  fought 
with  the  wilds,  and  then  the  love -answers  of  their 
strong,  passionate  women  who  dwell  so  close  to 
nature  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  had  lived 
the  life  himself,  and,  being  born  of  Canadian  soil, 
he  had  something  of  the  wild  splendour  of  the 
great  snow  barrens  and  of  the  untamed  torrents 
and  primeval  forests  in  his  nature  ;  his  mother  had 
old  French  blood,  mixed  with  an  Indian  strain,  in 
her  veins,  for  her  people  had  belonged  to  the 
voyageurs  who  had  done  so  much  to  put  the 
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wilderness  in  harness,  and,  being  what  he  was,  he 
could  not  fail  to  put  the  passion,  the  romance,  and 
the  piquancy  that  is  so  alluring  into  his  singing. 
Small  wonder  that  when  he  sang  as  he  swayed 
gracefully  in  his  saddle,  looking  like  some  troubadour 
of  old,  with  his  Scottish  plaid  flying  free  and  his 
broad-rimmed  Canadian  hat  curled  up  at  one  side, 
his  mettled  horse  caracoling  gaily,  that  the  eyes 
of  Moira  and  Betty  should  follow  him  with  warm 
approving  glances ;  neither  was  it  strange  that 
their  young  blood  pricked  warmly  in  their  veins, 
or  that  their  hearts  throbbed  to  the  tumult  of  the 
passion  he  knew  so  well  how  to  put  into  his  ringing 
voice.  At  such  moments  Allen  and  Jack  and  other 
young  Scottish  squires  seemed  by  comparison  rather 
tame  and  commonplace  youths.  Allen  Douglas 
often  showed  that  he  was  disgruntled,  but  Jack,  in 
his  sturdy  way,  gave  praise  unstintingly  to  Rab's 
good  qualities,  though  he  never  to  himself  or  to 
anyone  else  admitted  his  cousin's  superiority,  for 
deep  down  in  his  stubborn  Scottish  heart  Jack 
McAlpine  believed  that  if  fate  had  thrown  him  into 
the  Canadian  wilds  as  it  had  thrown  his  uncle, 
Rab's  father,  he  would  have  held  his  own  amidst 
perils  and  hardships  even  as  his  uncle  had  done, 
and  that  uncle  had  left  a  name  for  daring  and 
hardihood  that  few  men  of  Canadian  birth  had 
ever  equalled. 

Once  when  on  a  long  starlit  ride  Rab  had  held 
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a  mixed  dozen  of  both  sexes  entranced  by  his  wild 
melodies,  Moira  Doulgas,  who  happened  to  be 
riding  near  Jack  McAlpine,  said  in  her  low  sweet 
voice  : 

"  What  a  wizard  your  cousin  is.  He  seems  to 
bring  the  wild  life  of  his  native  land  right  here  to 
us.  I  could  almost  fancy  just  now  as  we  rode  past 
the  pine  and  fir  woods,  that  I  could  hear  the  timber 
wolves  howling,  and  as  we  dipped  down  into  the 
glen  it  was  easy,  listening  to  his  descriptive  songs, 
to  picture  the  camp  fire  of  some  lone  hunter  or 
trapper  snuggled  away  in  the  lee  of  a  boulder.  If 
I  were  a  man,  I  think  his  singing  would  send  me 
over  the  ocean  in  quest  of  adventure." 

"  It  is  the  life  I  have  longed  for  ever  since  I  was 
a  wee  laddie,"  replied  Jack.  "  Rab's  singing  only 
puts  an  ache  in  my  heart." 

The  lovely  lassie  swayed  slightly  towards  the 
speaker,  and  one  of  her  hands  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  his  horse's  mane. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  go,"  she  answered  im- 
pulsively. "  I  would  if  I  were  a  man.  See  what 
your  uncle  did — he  made  a  name,  and  he  made 
money." 

"  I  am  the  last  of  the  McAlpines  of  Brackenglen, 
and  my  duty  holds  me  here.  Sometimes  the  path 
of  duty  is  a  harder  path  to  tread  than  the  path 
of  fame ;  I  think  my  father  found  it  so  when  he 
stayed  home  whilst  his  brother,  Rab's  father,  let 
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duty  go  by  the  board,  and  followed  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations." 

Betty  had  heard  Moira's  words  and  Jack's  cool, 
measured  answer,  and  there  was  a  gleam  in  her 
honest  eyes  as  she  turned  them  upon  Jack  that 
was  not  born  of  the  starlight,  but  he,  bewitched 
for  the  moment  by  the  glamour  of  Moira's  loveli- 
ness, did  not  see  either  the  honest  brown  eyes  of 
his  old  playmate  or  the  deep,  slow  smile  that 
curved  Betty's  rich  lips.  //  he  had,  perhaps — but 
the  pathway  leading  to  every  human  Calvary  is 
paved  with  "  ifs." 

A  little  later  as  the  party,  loath  to  bring  such  a 
happy  night  to  an  end,  walked  their  horses  to  the 
merry  jingling  of  curb,  bit  and  spur  and  clash  of 
stirrup  irons  and  creaking  of  leather,  Daffy,  who 
was  of  the  party,  called  out,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  memory  : 

"  Oh,  I've  been  having  such  a  treat  this  week, 
reading  a  novel  by  a  new  author ;  it  is  called 
'  The  Gates  Ajar.'  Have  any  of  you  folks  been 
lucky  enough  to  see  it  yet  ?  " 

Every  one  was  interested  at  once,  for  Daffy, 
without  being  that  awful  bore  "  an  author,  a  literary 
person,"  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  sure  judge 
of  a  good  book,  for  Daffy  was  not  only  a  great 
reader,  but  a  discriminating  one,  and  no  trash 
found  a  place  upon  her  bookshelves.  None  of  the 
pleasant  party  had  read  the  book  she  spoke  of,  and 
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eager  young  voices  at  once  demanded  an  outline 
of  the  story  that  had  won  her  admiration.  Reining 
her  mare  back  to  the  thick  of  the  rather  straggling 
party,  Daffy  cried  laughingly  : 

"  What  should  a  real  good  novel  be  about,  except 
love  and  longing  ?  Is  not  all  real  life  mixed  up 
with  those  two  emotions  ?  " 

"  Two  men  and  a  will  or  will-not  lassie,  eh  ?  " 
bantered  Rab  McAlpine. 

"  Twa  lassies  hunting  a  puirmanto  the  altar,  more 
like,"  jibed  the  Lady  in  Lavender  with  acid  sweet- 
ness. 

"  Get  the  book  and  keep  it  by  you  for  a  bleak 
day  or  a  wild,  wet  night ;  you  will  need  no  better 
company  when  your  fire  is  painting  the  walls  with 
a  cosy  glow,"  retorted  Daffy. 

"  May  I  ride  over  and  borrow  your  copy  to- 
morrow, Miss  Daffy  ?  "  chuckled  Rab. 

"  You  may  ride  over,  if  the  spirit  moves  you," 
laughed  Daffy,  "  but  you'll  not  get  the  loan  of  this 
book ;  I  count  it  one  of  my  friends,  and  I  do  not 
lend  my  friends,  Mr.  McAlpine." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this  retort. 

"  Bravo,  Miss  Daffy,"  cried  Jack.  "  Let  my 
cousin  buy  his  own,  and  give  the  poor  beggar  of 
an  author  a  chance  to  live.  Why  is  it,"  he  added, 
"  that  so  many  well-to-do  folk  will  shamelessly 
borrow  books,  though  they  would  not  demean 
themselves  to  borrow  a  shilling  ?  " 
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"  Why  this  eloquence  ?  "  exclaimed  Rab.  "  Are 
you  by  any  chance  the  unknown  genius  who  has 
written  the  novel  that  has  witched  Miss  Daffy's 
heart  away,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Wish  I  had  the  brains,"  was  Jack's  terse  re- 
joinder. 

"  Is  the  unknown  author  a  he  or  a  she  ?  "  queried 
one  of  the  riders. 

"  Oh,  assuredly  a  he,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  in 
Lavender,  "  since  Daffy  vows  all  the  male  critics 
have  voted  the  book  a  masterpiece.  Would  they, 
or  could  they  see  genius  in  a  woman  ?  " 

"  Decide  the  point,  Daffy  :  is  the  new  star  that 
has  burst  above  the  horizon  a  son  or  a  daughter 
of  Eve  ?  " 

"  That,"  laughed  Daffy,  "  is  part  of  the  mystery  ; 
the  name  on  the  book  is  so  worded  it  may  belong 
to  either  sex.  Perhaps  Betty,  who  is  as  great  a 
reader  as  I  am,  may  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery." 

Instantly  Betty  was  the  centre  of  a  chorus  of 
queries.  Had  she  read  the  book  ?  Was  it  as  good 
as  Daffy  represented  it  to  be  ?  Did  she  know 
the  writer,  or  know  of  him  or  her  ?  When  the 
clamour  ceased,  Betty's  bell-like  voice  was  heard  to 
declare  : 

"  I  never  heard  the  book  mentioned  until  Daffy 
spoke  of  it  a  few  minutes  ago,  so  don't  besiege  me 
with  foolish  questions." 

In  after  years  Jack  McAlpine  remembered  that 
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speech,  remembered  too,  that  Betty  did  not  say 
she  did  not  know  to  which  sex  the  writer  belonged, 
and  in  those  days  he  wholeheartedly  subscribed  to 
the  doctrine  of  Tubby  Mclntosh  who  always 
declared  "  Betty  McDonald  has  a  gran'  gift  o' 
keepin'  tae  the  truth,  an'  yet  keepin'  her  ain  secrets 
too  ;  she's  no  like  some  folk  who  must  either 
blether  a'  they  know  or  lee  outright." 

At  Brackenglen  everyone  began  to  notice  about 
this  time  a  great  change  in  the  old  Laird  ;  from 
being  stern  and  taciturn  he  had  become  so  touchy 
in  his  temper  that  Tubby  once  declared  in  con- 
fidence to  Jack  that  she  was  "  maist  afraid  to  hand 
him  his  lighted  candle  in  one  of  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  silver  candlesticks,  for  fear  he'd  breathe 
on  the  flame  and  blow  up,  he's  that  full  o'  gunpowder 
these  days,  he's  no  canny." 

Jack  passed  Tubby's  speech  on  to  Betty,  adding  : 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  help  the  Laird, 
Betty,  since  that  day  when  you  pointed  out  that 
my  draughtsmanship  might  assist  him." 

"  I  know,"  smiled  the  lass,  "  and  you  have  been 
very  patient  with  an  old  man's  whims  and  ways, 
Jack,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  grateful  for  all  the  trouble 
you  have  taken." 

Jack  grinned  in  his  old-time,  boyish  way,  and 
answered  : 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  Betty  ;  I'll  confess  I  had  not 
noticed  it  myself  to  any  exhilarating  extent.  The 
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fact  is,  the  Laird  tolerates  me,  but  it's  Rab  he  turns 
to  either  in  moments  of  elation  or  depression." 

"  Jealous,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  immortal  soul,  no.  Rab  can't  help 
it ;  he's  a  fine  chap.  It  hurts  a  bit  sometimes  to 
know  I'm  only  a  fifth  wheel  in  the  family  coach, 
but  I'm  used  to  it ;  it  has  been  that  way  since  I 
was  a  laddie.  Rab  appeals  to  something  in  the 
old  man,  and  I  don't,  and  it  was  the  same  before 
Rab  came." 

"  He  knows  how  much  time  and  money  your 
sketches  have  saved  him,  Jack,  and  I'm  sure 
he  appreciates  your  thoughtfulness  in  helping 
him." 

"  Yes,"  smiled  Jack,  "  he  does — just  as  he 
appreciates  Angus  Cameron's  thoughtfulness  and 
skill  in  looking  after  his  Clydesdale  stock." 

"  What  is  worrying  him  so  much  just  now, 
Jack  ?  " 

"  I  think  he's  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  regard  to 
his  sunlight-saving  invention." 

"  Is  he  going  to  succeed  ?  I  pray  God  he  does, 
or  that  he  dies  before  he  knows  he  has  failed  ;  it 
would  break  his  heart  to  have  to  admit  defeat." 

"  His  sort  never  admit  defeat ;  he's  a  McAlpine," 
was  the  young  man's  reply,  and  Betty  smiled  to 
herself  as  she  stood  in  the  shadows,  for  she  knew 
Jack  had  no  idea  of  the  colossal  egoism  in  his  remark, 
no  thought  that  he,  too,  was  a  McAlpine. 
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"  You  have  not  answered  my  query  :  do  you 
think  he  will  succeed,  or " 

"That's  where  the  Laird's  feelings  towards  me 
hurt  most,  Betty.  He  does  not  take  me  into  his 
inner  confidence,  and  if  he  did  I  think  I  might  be 
of  real  service  to  him." 

"  Tell  me  how." 

"  Well,  I  think  he  has  got  hold  of  a  great  truth, 
or  hold  of  half  the  truth,  and  the  models  he  has 
made  of  pyramids  of  convex  mirrors  to  capture 
sunlight  have  genius  in  them,  but " 

"  Go  on,  Jack,  please." 

In  the  intensity  of  her  eagerness  the  girl  linked 
one  of  her  arms  in  the  young  man's,  as  she  had  done 
a  hundred  times  when  as  a  boy  and  girl  they  had 
been  returning  from  a  long  tramp  over  the  moorland, 
and  she  had  grown  footsore  and  weary,  and  had 
been  glad  of  his  greater  strength  to  help  her  home- 
wards. Jack  felt  the  instinctive  return  to  the  old 
intimacy,  and  the  call  for  his  help,  and  though  it 
thrilled  him,  he  never  dreamed  of  ascribing  it  to 
anything  but  the  call  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  He 
had  none  of  Rab's  graceful  troubadour  ways,  no 
trick  of  turning,  as  Rab  the  debonair  would  have 
turned,  to  look  down  into  the  inner  depths  of  the 
hazel  eyes  that  searched  his  face.  It  was  a  golden 
moment  which  a  born  wooer  of  women  would  not 
have  allowed  to  pass  by  barren  of  results  ;  a  glance, 
a  soft,  caressing  touch,  a  whispered  word,  might 
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have  turned  the  fragrant  bud  of  warm  feeling  that 
nestled  in  the  maid's  heart  into  the  full  flower  of 
love,  but  everything  in  its  own  hour,  and  every 
hour  is  written. 

Jack  was  pondering  over  her  request  that  he 
should  tell  her  all  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
Laird's  chances  of  success.  He  spoke  at  last. 

"  I  think  I  might  be  of  real  help  to  my  grand- 
father, if  he  would  only  tell  me  the  chemical  lines 
he  is  trying  to  work  on,  for  I  did  not  waste  all  my 
time  at  the  wonderful  seat  of  learning  in  Padua. 
I  studied  chemistry  as  well  as  drawing.  I  am  only 
an  amateur  even  now,  but  I  heard  many  things  at 
the  lectures  there  that  may  stand  me  in  good  stead 
in  my  lifetime,  for  some  of  those  lecturers  were 
world-famous  men  who  had  grown  grey  in  research 
matters." 

"  Is  chemistry  essential  to  success  in  the  Laird's 
invention  ?  " 

"It  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  and  he  is 
aware  of  it.  In  a  crude  way  he  is  no  mean  chemist 
himself  ;  it  is  his  want  of  trained  knowledge  that 
is  baffling  him  now,  and  driving  him  half 
distracted. 

"  And  you  think  you  could  help  him  ?  " 

"  I — think — so.  I  do  not  know.  He  knows  how 
to  capture  sunlight  in  sufficient  volume  now  to 
make  it  the  greatest  motive  power  in  the  whole 
world ;  he  could  warm  houses,  drive  machinery, 
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light  cities,  flood  fields  with  sufficient  waves  of  sun 
power  to  make  the  earth  bring  forth  her  fruits 
tenfold.  Electricity  is  only  the  illegitimate  off- 
spring of  sunlight.  He  could  do  away  with  coal- 
mines and  make  the  sad  world  glad.  His  models 
prove  that." 

"  You  grow  very  eloquent  when  you  speak  of 
the  Laird's  work,  Jack.  Why  are  you  always  so 
silent  about  the  things  you  can  do  yourself  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  "  The  young  fellow  looked  the  astonish- 
ment he  felt  as  he  uttered  the  one  word.  Then, 
with  a  little  bantering  sort  of  chuckle,  he  added  : 
"  You  must  surely  have  got  me  mixed  in  your 
mind  with  my  cousin  Rab." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  have  not.  Your  Canadian  cousin  is 
a  very  clever  young  person,  but  I  doubt  if  his  best 
friend  would  accuse  him  of  hiding  his  light  under 
a  bushel." 

"  That  is  hardly  fair  to  Rab  ;  he  is  no  boaster," 
responded  Jack  loyally. 

"  No,  he  is  no  boaster,  but  he  has  a  talent  for 
bringing  his  good  points  to  the  front — unconsciously 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  effectively." 

"  You  mean  he  believes  in  window  dressing,  eh  ?  " 

"  N-o,  not  quite  that,  but — well — he  has  a  happy 
knack  of  getting  into  the  limelight.  Do  you  re- 
member how  he  took  up  Allen  Douglas's  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  horse  in  Ayrshire  could  jump 
the  big  dyke  at  Broomhill  ?  " 
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"  You  mean  last  Saturday  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  were  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the 
best-mounted  men  and  women  in  Ayrshire  there 
at  the  time." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  well  enough.  Rab  said,  '  Oh, 
deuce  take  it,  Allen,  that  is  all  tommyrot.  Why, 
my  grey  could  leap  Broomhill  dyke,  and  the  grey 
is  no  marvel  as  a  leaper.'  " 

"  That  is  so,  Jack,  and  Allen  dared  him  to  make 
his  words  good,  and  we  all  rode  to  Broomhill  to  see 
the  test." 

"  And  Rab  made  his  words  good,"  cried  Jack 
triumphantly.  "  The  grey  cleared  the  dyke  with 
inches  to  spare,  and,  by  George,  how  splendidly 
Rab  rode  the  brute  ;  he  lifted  him  into  his  stride 
like  a  workman,  but  did  not  rush  him  at  the  dyke  ; 
he  just  let  the  big  grey  stride  along  until  he  had 
him  perfectly  balanced,  and  at  the  right  moment 
he  gathered  the  big  brute  together,  and  let  him 
go  like  a  hurricane,  whilst  he  himself  sat  like  a 
graven  god,  hands  well  down,  head  up,  body  poised 
to  help  the  horse  in  the  leap,  and  yet  rock-firm 
in  the  saddle,  to  help  the  horse  if  it  blundered. 
He  was  glorious,  that  Canadian  cousin  o'  mine." 

"  Yes,"  said  Betty  dryly,  "  and  it  was  your 
cousin's  riding,  not  his  horse's  leaping,  that  every- 
one talked  about  on  the  way  home — especially  the 
women — and  you  yourself  nearly  a  week  later  go 
into  ecstasies  over  the  horsemanship,  but  I  don't 
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remember  your  saying  a  word  in  praise  of  the 
gallant  horse." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Betty,  don't  be  cynical.  The  horse 
was  all  right,  but  the  riding  was  something  out  of 
the  common.  A  lot  of  us  could  have  ridden  that 
jump,  but  none  of  us  could  have  done  it  in  just  the 
same  inimitable  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rode 
my  brown  horse  over  the  dyke  one  day  nearly  a 
month  ago." 

"  Anyone  there  to  see  and  applaud,  Jack  ?  " 

"  No,  only  my  boyhood's  scapegrace  friend,  the 
poacher." 

"  Iphm — and  you  never  said  a  word  about  that 
incident,  even  when  the  women  were  going  into 
ecstasies  over  your  cousin's  feat,  eh  ?  " 

"  Why  the  dickens  should  I  ?  " 

Betty  looked  shrewdly  at  the  speaker. 

"  You  were  a  funny  boy,  Jack  McAlpine,  and  in 
some  ways  you  are  a  funny  man."  Before  he  could 
reply  to  this  thrust,  she  asked  him  a  question  that 
made  him  stare.  "  Jack,"  said  she,  "  does  that 
poacher  rascal  friend  of  yours  live  at  Broomhill 
dyke  ?  " 

"  Live  there  ?  No,  of  course  he  doesn't.  He 
lives  a  long  way  from  there." 

"  Funny,"  mused  Betty. 

"  What  is  there  funny  about  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  was  there  when  you  rode  your  race- 
course cast-off  over  the  dyke." 
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"  Yes." 

"  Well,  the  scamp  was  there  six  weeks  before 
you  returned  from  Italy." 

"  Stop  thinking  in  riddles,  Betty." 

"  This  is  not  a  riddle  ;  it's  a  fact.  I  had  been 
out  for  a  ride  on  my  '  lone  '  one  Sunday,  and  chance 
brought  me  to  Broomhill  dyke,  and  my  mare  was 
fresh,  and  pulling  me  to  pieces." 

"  Bet,  you  didn't  try  to  ride  that  jump  on  that 
pony  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  Jack.  You  see,  I'd  heard  such  a 
lot  of  talk  about  it,  so  I  put  my  mare  at  it  as  hard 
as  she  could  spin  along,  and  she  made  a  gallant 
try." 

"  Did  she  come  a  cropper  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  became  of  her  after  she 
struck  the  top  of  the  dyke  ;  you  see,  we  parted 
company  about  that  time.  I  only  know  I  went 
sprawling  in  the  heather.  I  came  down  straight 
on  my  two  hands,  and  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault ;  I'm  afraid  there  must  have  been  a  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  '  coats.'  I  lay  where  I  fell,  and  felt 
sick,  and  your  poacher  friend  came  running  up, 
and  he  knelt  beside  me,  and  cradled  my  head  in  the 
crook  of  his  left  arm,  and  put  a  flask  to  my  lips, 
and  when  I  came  to  my  proper  wits  he  gave  me  a 
nice  scolding,  finishing  up  by  saying  :  '  Atweel,  o' 
all  the  daft  lassies  I've  ever  seen,  ye' re  the  worst ; 
ye've  na  mair  sense  than  a  cluckin'  hen  ta  try  an' 
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jump  Broomhill  dyke  wi'  a  wee  bit  nag.  Y're 
maist  as  daft  as  y'r  auld  playmate,  Jock  McAlpine. 
Now  bide  still  whiles  I  catch  y'r  mare.' 

"  '  You  can't  catch  my  mare ;  no  one  can  but 
myself.' 

"  '  Is  that  sae  ?  '  he  answered,  and  he  went  away 
laughing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard  him  whinny 
like  a  horse,  and  soon  he  came  back  leading  my  mare, 
and  she  was  none  the  worse  for  her  fall.  It  made  me 
a  wee  bit  ill-tempered  to  see  Bonny  Briar  stepping 
beside  the  poacher,  more  like  a  dog  than  a  horse, 
and  I  said  : 

"  '  I  thought  I  was  the  only  one  who  could  catch 
my  horse  out  in  the  open.' 

"  Then  he  grinned  at  me  hi  his  funny,  impudent 
way. 

"  '  A  lot  o'  folk  hae  that  conceit  o'  theirsels,'  he 
said, '  an'  it's  good  f'r  me  they  hae.' 

"  '  Why  ?  '   I  asked  him. 

"  '  Weel,'  he  said,  '  I'm  thinkin'  y're  no'  the 
sort  tae  gie  a  poor  but  honest  man  away,  so  I'll 
tell  ye.  Many's  the  time  I've  borrowed  a  good 
horse  wi'oot  askin'  the  owner's  leave,  an'  ridden 
bareback  wi'  a  rope  halter  f'r  a  bridle  as  far  as 
Troon,  or  some  ither  place  that  was  handy,  wi'  a 
braw  bag  o'  borrowed  game  hangin'  frae  each 
shoulder.  Ye  ken  I  had  tae  borrow  the  horses 
because  keepers  an'  police  watched  the  roads,  an' 
I  rode  across  country.  I've  borrowed  y'r  ain  mare 
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mair  than  once,  an'  the  chief  o'  police  at  Ayr  has 
a  horse  that  kens  me  better  than  it  does  its  owner.' 

"  '  How  ever  do  you  catch  them  in  the  fields  by 
night  ?  '  I  asked  him. 

"  '  It's  plain  ye  dinna  ken  much  about  horses,' 
he  replied,  '  but  ye  wouldna,  seein'  y're  young  an' 
no'  come  tae  a  time  o'  ordinar'  common  sense. 
If  it's  a  mare  I'm  tryin'  tae  catch,  I  just  gie  it  a 
wee  bit  snort-an'-whistle — the  call  o'  the  stallion, 
ye  ken — an'  the  rest  is  easy ;  but  if  it's  a  stallion 
I'm  needin'  f'r  ma  necessities,  I  gie  the  beastie  the 
whinny  o'  a  filly,  an'  they'll  come  as  men  will 
come  tae  the  call  o'  a  wumman.  There's  no  much 
difference  between  animals  an'  humans,  or  birds 
either,  f'r  that  matter,  except  that  humans  have 
less  sense.  I've  a  bitch  wi'  me  the  noo  that  can 
tell  a  man's  trade  by  his  step,  an'  that's  mair  than 
a  man  cud  do.' 

"  I  ventured  to  doubt  his  statement,  Jack,  and 
he  said  : 

"  '  I'm  no  vexed  wi'  ye  f'r  doubtin',  miss  ;  honest 
ignorance  is  na  crime,  though  ye  ought  tae  be 
ashamed  o'  it,  seein'  ye've  been  brought  up  frae  a 
wean  in  the  country,  an'  not  dragged  up  in  a  godless 
ceety;  but  ye'd  no'  ha'  doubted  me  had  ye  been 
wi'  me  one  nicht  when  I  were  on  the  edge  o'  Bailie 
McClure's  woods.  It  was  a  gran'  nicht  for  watchin' 
rabbits  at  play,  an'  I  am  verra  fond  o'  studyin' 
natural  heestory,  an'  by  the  same  token  I  had  set 
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some  snares  near  by.  I  had  wi'  me  a  bamboo 
aboot  ten  feet  long  wi'  a  net  at  the  end  o'  it,  for 
ye  ken,  miss,  the  Baillie's  pheasants  air  the  best 
in  Ayrshire,  an'  eef  I  burn  a  wee  bit  sulphur  on  the 
end  o'  a  pole,  an'  push  it  quietly  up  near  the  birds 
on  their  perches  in  the  trees,  they  get  that  dazed 
an'  stupid  they  wad  fall  off  an'  mayhap  hurt  them- 
selves, eef  I  didna  lift  em  down  gently  wi'  my 
bamboo  net.' 

"  I  said,  '  Davie,  you're  a  sad  scamp,  and  get  no 
better  as  you  get  older.' 

"  He  just  sighed  and  said, '  I'm  a  man  born  before 
my  time,  miss.  I'm  no  a  poacher  really,  I'm  only  a 
socialist  an'  practise  wha'  all  the  windy  loons 
preach.' 

"  '  What  has  all  that  to  do  with  your  boast  about 
your  dog,  Davie  ?  '  I  demanded. 

"  '  Oh,  aye,  I'm  comin'  tae  that,"  said  Davie. 
'  My  bitch  was  wi'  me  when  I  was  watchin'  the 
Bailie's  rabbits,  an'  listenin'  to  his  pheasants 
flutterin'  an'  quarrellin'  in  the  trees,  an'  it  was  the 
bitch  tha'  warned  me  someone  was  comin '.  She 
stood  up,  pointin'  her  muzzle  down  the  wee  side 
lane  tha'  leads  towards  the  main  road,  an'  she 
growled,  so  I  got  back  a  wee  bittie  among  the 
trees,  an'  watched  that  lane.  By  an'  by  I  saw  a 
man  in  a  postman's  uniform  come  amblin'  along 
on  his  lonesome,  his  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
as  if  he  were  makin'  a  short  cut  to  the  Bailie's 
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hoose.  "  It's  Andra  Wilson,  the  postman,"  said 
I  tae  myself,  "  but  he's  been  refreshin'  himself  at 
the  ale-hooses  tae  make  him  so  late  wi'  his  duties," 
an'  I  were  feelin'  comfortable,  for  Andra  is  a  bit 
o'  a  socialist  body  his  ainsel' ;  many's  the  rabbit 
I've  seen  him  hide  in  his  post-bag,  aye,  an'  grouse 
an'  pheasant,  too,  an'  small  blame  tae  him,  seein' 
the  Government  only  pays  him  a  wage  that  wad 
na  let  him  gie  his  bairns  a  taste  o'  meat  frae  year's 
end  tae  year's  end.  Suddenly  I  saw  my  bitch  drop 
her  flag,  a  sure  an'  certain  sign  tha'  she  were  no 
satisfied  tha'  things  were  wha'  they  seemed,  an' 
the  next  minute,  after  giein'  me  an  upward  look, 
she  went  slitherin'  through  the  bracken  on  her 
belly,  an'  crawled  into  the  drain.  Tha'  put  me  on 
the  quo  vadis,  as  the  French  say,  because  she  an' 
Andra  were  good  friends,  he  bein'  a  knowledgeable 
man  wi'  dogs.' 

" '  Quo  vadis — you  mean  qui  vive,  Davie,'  I 
corrected. 

" '  Atweel,  maybe  you're  right,  maybe  you're 
wrong,  miss,  but  it  all  means  the  same  thing  when 
translated  into  good  Scotch.  I  was  on  the  quo 
vadis,  or  qui  vive,  when  my  bitch  went  into  that 
drain,  an'  a  good  job  f'r  me  I  were,  for  when  he  got 
just  opposite  my  lurkin'  place  the  postman  (?) 
stopped  an'  began  peerin'  about  him  like  a  sheep- 
killin'  dog  on  the  ramp,  an'  then  he  hid  himsel'  in 
the  bracken,  but  I  had  seen  enough  o'  his  face  in 
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the  fitful  light  o'  a  waning  moon  tae  ken  it  was  no' 
Andra  the  postman,  but  a  police  sergeant  frae  Ayr, 
gotten  up  in  postman's  uniform,  an'  it  were  me  he 
were  lookin'  for,  an'  he'd  hae  got  me  too,  eef  it 
had  no'  been  f ' r  my  bitch  ;  she  had  kenned  his 
step.' 

"  '  You  deserved  the  fright  you  got,  Da  vie,'  I 
said  to  him. 

"  '  Aye,  miss,  I  deserved  all  I  got.  Ye  see,  miss, 
when  the  policeman  in  the  postman's  uniform  got 
weary  o'  sittin'  on  his  hams  in  the  bracken,  he  came 
oot  an'  sat  doon  on  the  grass  an'  filled  his  pipe, 
an'  as  he  did  so  he  swore  like  a  cattle  drover. 
"  Davie  the  poacher's  no  here,"  he  growled.  "  He's 
workin'  some  ither  woods,  whiles  I'm  sittin'  here, 
an'  the  morn's  morn  he'll  cock  his  bonnet  at  me, 
the  sly  deevil."  Then  the  sergeant  took  a  flask 
frae  his  pocket,  miss,  an'  had  a  gulp  frae  it,  an'  laid 
it  on  the  grass  by  his  side,  whiles  he  lit  his  pipe,  an' 
it  came  inta  my  mind,  miss,  tha'  eef  he  were  left 
alone  wi'  that  flask  he  micht  take  mair  than  was 
good  f'r  him,  an'  fall  inta  a  quarry  hole  on  his  way 
home,  an'  get  hurtit ;  so  when  he  strolled  to  the 
elbow  o'  the  wood  tae  hae  a  keek  down  the  lane, 
I  pushed  forward  my  bamboo  bird-net,  an'  picked 
up  his  flask,  an'  then,  wi'  a  wheesper  ta  ma  clever 
bitch  who  was  still  in  the  drain,  I  folded  my  tents 
like  the  Arabs,  an'  faded  awa'  in  the  murk.  I'm 
no'  knowin',  miss,  wha'  he  said  when  he  returned 
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an'  found  his  whisky  flask  had  disappeared  like  a 
dream,  but  I'll  wager  ma  breeks  he  didna  get  doon 
on  his  knees  an'  pray  f 'r  the  conversion  o'  poachers.'  " 

"  That's  Davie  all  over,"  laughed  Jack  McAlpine. 
"  He  didn't  mind  telling  you  of  the  ploy  he  had  been 
up  to,  because  he  knew  you  knew  all  about  him." 

"  I  think  he  talked  as  he  did  to  give  me  time  to 
get  over  my  fall  and  get  my  nerve  back  before  I 
got  on  my  mare  again,  but  I  haven't  a  doubt  it  was 
all  true." 

"  Funny  how  the  scamp  was  always  good  to  you 
and  me  when  we  were  youngsters,  Betty,  yet  he 
shunned  most  boys  and  girls." 

"  Yes  ;  he  gave  me  the  best  collection  of  birds' 
eggs  I  have  ever  seen  when  I  was  only  a  long-legged 
girl.  '  Tak'  them/  he  said,  '  an'  dinna  clamber 
an'  scratch  yer  face  an'  han's  an'  touzle  y'r  curly 
hair,  seekin'  the  nesties,'  and  later,  when  he  saw 
me  collecting  mosses  and  wee  ferns  and  wild  flowers, 
and  pressing  them,  he'd  show  me  where  I  could 
find  the  best.  They  say  he's  an  awful  swearer,  but 
I  never  heard  him  use  a  bad  word." 

"  I  have,"  chuckled  Jack. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Betty,  "  perhaps  he  suits  his 
language  to  his  company." 

"  Hallo,  Bet,  have  you  been  understudying  the 
Lady  in  Lavender  ?  That  sounded  more  like  one 
of  her  acid  speeches  than  one  of  Betty  McDonald's." 

The  week  that  followed  was  rough  and  stormy, 
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as  it  can  be  on  all  the  coast  of  Ayr  when  nature  is 
is  in  one  of  her  black  moods,  and  there  was  very 
little  visiting.  The  old  Laird  kept  himself  a  close 
prisoner  in  his  laboratory,  experimenting  with 
chemicals  which  caused  the  serving-maids  to  go 
about  the  house  with  their  noses  tilted  heavenward. 
Tubby  Mclntosh  used  to  rate  them  soundly  at 
times,  but  in  privacy  she  confided  to  Jack  McAlpine 
that  the  Laird's  chemical  experiments  were  a  sore 
trial  to  the  flesh. 

"  I  can  weel  unnerstan'  him  tryin'  tae  bottle 
sunshine,"  she  exclaimed  one  wet  evening,  "  but 
why  does  he  no'  leave  the  sunshine  as  God  A'michty 
made  it,  an'  bottle  up  the  waesome  smells  he  makes 
wi'  what  he  calls  chemistry  ?  Laddie,"  she  added 
pathetically,  "it's  awesome  at  times,  the  scents 
that  come  frae  under  the  door  o'  his  experimenting 
room  ;  the — er — perfume  is  tha'  thick,  I've  tripped 
over  it  masel'  ;  it  has  cost  me  twa  good  maids 
a'ready  :  the  last  yin  to  go  said  she'd  sooner  sleep 
wi'  her  head  in  a  midden  than  stay  here,  for  the 
smells  were  no'  Christian,  not  even  if  ye  baptised 
'em  wi'  rose  watter  an'  lavender,  an'  when  I  told 
her  the  old  Laird  was  inventin'  somethin'  tae  keep 
the  sunshine  he'd  caught,  she  sniffed  an'  said,  '  Oh, 
is  he  ?  I  thoocht  he  was  inventin'  somethin'  to 
mak'  a  corpse  turn  over.' ' 

"  It  is  nutty,"  murmured  Jack,  taking  a  sniff  at 
the  air  in  the  passage  where  they  stood. 
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"  Nutty  !  "  There  was  a  note  of  exasperation 
in  Tubby 's  voice.  "  It's  past  bearin',  an'  this  is 
my  butter-makin'  day.  It's — it's  temptin'  Provi- 
dence. Hoo  he  keeps  such  big  smells  in  such  wee 
bottles  beats  me.  I'm  feared  the  rest  o'  the  maids 
will  be  giein'  me  notice  the  morn's  morn." 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  stormy  weather 
reached  its  height,  and  the  sea  was  rolling  in  with 
a  sound  like  thunder,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
gale  that  shrieked  dementedly,  one  grey  after- 
noon, and  every  one  who  could  do  so  kept  studiously 
indoors.  Dusk  was  falling  swiftly  round  Bracken- 
glen,  and  already  fires  were  gleaming  in  all  the 
living-rooms,  when  Rab,  who  had  been  peering 
through  the  study  window  at  the  wet  world  outside, 
cried  out  : 

"  There's  someone  riding  on  a  troubled  errand  ; 
I  can  hear  the  beat  of  galloping  hoofs  above  the 
storm." 

Jack  McAlpine,  who  was  working  upon  a  sketch 
of  a  new  idea  outlined  to  him  by  the  old  Laird, 
looked  up  from  his  work. 

"  You  must  have  your  hunter's  ears  on  to-day, 
Rab,  if  you  can  tell  horse-hoofs  from  any  other 
sound  on  a  day  like  this." 

"  I've  had  to  use  my  ears  in  worse  weather  than 
this,  Jack,  and  I'll  swear  I  heard  galloping  hoofs." 
A  moment's  pause,  and  then  Rab  almost  shouted  : 
"  Aye,  and  here  comes  a  rider  galloping  barebacked, 
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like  one  of  the  old-time  clansmen  coming  hot-foot 
with  news  of  a  raiding  party  from  the  Highlands. 
By  the  Lord  that  made  me,  he  can  ride,  too,  whoever 
he  is,  and  has  no  fear  for  his  own  neck." 

Jack  sprang  from  his  place  at  the  table  towards 
the  window,  the  old  Laird  rose  somewhat  stiffly 
from  the  big,  high-backed  old  arm-chair  by  the  fire, 
and  all  three  pressed  their  faces  to  the  window- 
panes  adown  which  the  torrential  rain  was  slushing. 
A  horse  came  hurtling  up  to  the  house,  its  rider 
lying  almost  prone  upon  its  back  ;  the  brute  wore 
no  bridle,  only  a  kind  of  rough  halter  made  of  a 
man's  belt  and  a  couple  of  straps. 

"  It's  my  horse,"  almost  gasped  Jack.  "  Who 
the  deuce  can  the  man  be  ?  " 

The  next  moment  the  animal  came  to  a  halt 
with  such  desperate  suddenness  that  its  haunches 
almost  touched  the  ground  whilst  its  fore  hoofs 
pawed  the  air.  The  rider  slid  to  the  ground  with 
the  agility  of  some  wild  rider  of  the  plains,  and 
rushed  to  the  great  old-world  bell-pull  that  hung 
at  the  side  of  the  big  double  doors  of  iron-studded 
oak  that  had  withstood  many  an  assault,  and  had 
grown  black  with  age,  doors  that,  legend  said,  had 
been  pillaged  by  some  ancient  McAlpine  from  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Norman  castle  in  the  days  when 
Scotsmen  went  a-roving  with  no  other  charter 
but  a  good  galley  manned  by  hard-bitten  men  and 
claymores,  and  targes  of  rough  bull's  hide.  Before 
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the  first  peal  from  the  ancient  bell  could  reverberate 
through  the  building,  Jack  had  leapt  to  the  hall 
door  and  cast  it  wide,  letting  in  as  he  did  so  a 
driving  blast  of  cutting  wind  and  driving  sleet. 
The  man  at  the  bell-pull  did  not  wait  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  as  soon  as  the  door  swung  open  he  shot 
into  the  hall  with  a  peculiar  sidling  movement  that 
looked  awkward,  but  was  inconceivably  quick. 

"  Hallo  !  I  thought  it  was  you  when  I  saw  you 
drop  from  my  horse.  What's  the  trouble,  eh  ?  " 
Jack  grinned  as  he  put  the  query,  and  then,  with 
another  glance  at  the  dripping  figure  of  the  poacher 
of  Ayrshire,  he  added :  "  Are  you  riding  for 
sanctuary  ?  If  so,  the  old  kirk  still  stands." 

The  poacher  answered  the  young  Laird's  grin 
with  a  cavernous  smile,  which  changed  instantly  to 
a  scowl  as  he  saw  Rab  McAlpine  and  the  old  Laird 
standing  a  few  paces  back,  but  he  doffed  his  sodden 
bonnet  promptly  to  the  lion-like  old  man,  with  the 
deference  due  from  a  clansman  to  a  chief. 

"  If  the  police  are  riding  hard  on  your  heels," 
rumbled  the  old  Laird,  "  you  can  fare  farther ; 
you  will  get  no  shelter  here." 

"  The  police  ?  "  A  chuckle  accompanied  these 
words  of  the  poacher.  "  It's  little  ye  ken  o'  the 
police,  old  Laird  o'  Brackenglen.  They're  snug 
enough  under  thatch  by  fire-side  on  a  day  like  this, 
an',  if  they  were  after  me,  it's  little  trouble  I'd  be 
havin'  to  get  awa'  frae  them.  Eef  they  were 
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huntin'  me,  I'd  circle  round  them  an'  follow  them 
wi'  ma  tongue  in  ma  cheek.  It's  no'  the  police,  it's 
a  wreck,  or  it  soon  will  be." 

"  A  wreck  ?  "  The  words  rolled  out  from  the 
old  man's  throat  like  muffled  thunder.  "  Why  did 
ye  no'  say  so  at  once,  an'  not  stand  bleatin'  there 
like  some  old  storm-driven  ewe  ?  "  A  second  later 
he  roared  :  "  Gi'e  me  my  great-coat  an'  staff — 
quick  wi'  it."  He  swung  his  ponderous  frame 
round  as  he  spoke,  and  there,  close  behind  him, 
stood  wee  Tubby  Mclntosh,  holding  his  great-coat 
aloft  as  well  as  her  diminutive  stature  would  permit 
her.  "  Hech,"  he  growled,  as  he  thrust  one  arm 
into  a  sleeve,  "  wumman  Mclntosh,  y're  the  one 
wumman  tha'  ought  to  hae  been  born  a  man ;  y're 
ay  ready  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time." 

"  That's  why  I'm  no  a  man,"  snapped  Tubby, 
and  the  wrathful  old  giant  glared  at  her  ere  he 
stamped  out  into  the  howling  storm. 

The  rescue  party,  led  by  the  Laird,  and  consist- 
ing of  every  man  and  lad  about  the  place,  went, 
wrapped  in  their  plaids,  breasting  the  wind  and 
rain,  their  broad  bonnets  pulled  well  down  over 
their  brows  to  save  their  faces  from  the  storm-driven 
sleet,  the  only  man  who  walked  erect  and  bare- 
headed being  the  hardy  poacher.  The  big  old 
alarm-bell  that  had  hung  at  Brackenglen  for 
centuries  tolled  fitfully,  to  warn  the  neighbouring 
farmers  that  there  was  trouble  afoot ;  so  had  it 
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tolled  in  other  days  when  armed  men  were  bent  on 
raiding  Ayrshire  homesteads.  It  was  Tubby  Mc- 
Intosh  who  ordered  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  bell,  and 
she  stood  over  the  lean,  lazy  body  of  the  idiot  (?) 
with  a  stout  whip  in  one  of  her  small  hands,  and  saw 
to  it  that,  in  spite  of  his  laziness,  he  did  his  duty. 

"  I'm  perished  wi'  the  cauld  wind  an'  the  drivin' 
sleet,"  he  whined  once. 

"  Maybe  the  sleet  will  mak'  yer  brains  grow," 
the  wee  woman  had  answered  fiercely.  "  God  kens 
it  wad  tak'  a  storm  tae  dae  that,"  she  added,  and 
when  he  slacked  she  brought  the  whip  across  his 
oxters  in  no  uncertain  manner,  and  when  he  yelled 
with  the  pain  the  wee  spitfire  cried :  "  Dinna 
greet ;  eef  the  cauld  chills  ye,  the  whip  will  warm 
ye.  Ye've  eaten  the  bread  o'  idleness  long  enough 
in  the  hoose  o'  Brackenglen." 

The  tolling  of  the  alarm-bell  brought  out  the 
farmer  folk,  and  men  and  women  too  were  soon 
pressing  towards  the  coast. 

A  dismasted  schooner  was  to  be  seen,  banging 
her  vitals  out  on  the  rocks  that  lay  well  off-shore, 
and  the  landsmen  could  plainly  see  the  passengers 
and  crew  clinging  desperately  to  the  wreck.  The 
big;,  cruel-looking  grey  seas  were  breaking  over  her 
every  now  and  again,  and  the  wonder  was  that  any 
living  soul  could  cling  on  to  the  dismasted  vessel, 
buffeted  as  they  were  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
numbed  by  the  piercing  cold. 
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"  God  help  the  puir  souls,  they're  doomed,"  cried 
the  parson  who,  attracted  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
had  come  to  the  shore  and,  dropping  upon  his 
knees,  he  commanded  the  women  to  kneel  and 
pray  for  deliverance. 

At  that  juncture  Betty  McDonald  came  pelting 
through  the  storm  on  her  mare,  her  wet  hair  flogging 
her  face.  Slipping  from  the  saddle,  she  ran  to  the 
poacher. 

"  Where's  the  old  fishing-boat  ?  " 

Her  voice,  piercing  in  its  intensity,  rose  above 
the  bellowing  of  the  winds. 

"  Waiting  high  an'  dry  in  the  bracken  for  the 
prayers  o'  the  parson  to  carry  it  out  tae  sea  an' 
work  a  miracle,"  scoffed  the  outcast. 

"  Waiting  for  Scottish  arms  to  launch  it,"  shrilled 
Betty. 

At  her  words  a  dozen  men,  led  by  Jack  and  Rab 
Me  Alpine,  thrust  themselves  forward  as  volunteers. 
They  were  landward  men,  employed  on  the  soil, 
but  all  of  them  knew  something  of  the  sea.  The 
old  boat,  black  with  its  many  coats  of  pitch,  was 
shouldered  to  the  lip  of  the  waves,  and  the  poacher 
leapt  aboard  and  took  hold  of  the  tiller,  for  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  poached  as  many  salmon  from 
the  sea  as  he  did  game  from  the  coverts ;  no  one 
questioned  his  right  to  the  post  at  the  tiller,  and  he 
grinned  half  insolently  at  the  old  Laird,  even  as  the 
sleet  and  sea-spume  washed  his  weatherbeaten  face. 
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"  Yon's  a  deil's  buckle,"  rumbled  the  old  man, 
"  but  for  a'  that  he  has  the  real  Scots  mettle  in  him. 
He  shall  never  miss  a  dram  gin  he  calls  f  r  it  at 
Brackenglen." 

If  the  Laird  had  only  known  it,  the  poacher  never 
had  missed  one  when  in  sore  need ;  Tubby 
Mclntosh  had  seen  to  that,  for  the  outlaw  of 
Ayrshire  had  been  the  wee  woman's  one  romance  in 
life. 

Good  stout  men  and  lads  soon  filled  the  boat,  and 
gripped  the  oars,  Jack  McAlpine  taking  the  stroke 
oar,  and  Rab  sitting  amidships  cheek  by  jowl  with 
a  fisher-lad  who  had  turned  ploughman  ;  strong 
men  put  their  shoulders  to  the  staunch  old  craft 
and  ran  her  out  into  deep  water ;  then  the  rowers 
bent  to  their  task,  and  the  stern  fight  began  in 
bitter  earnest.  It  was  well  for  them  that  the 
poacher  was  at  the  tiller  ;  his  skill  was  unerring, 
his  nerve  unbreakable.  Again  and  again  it  looked 
as  if  they  must  either  be  swamped  or  be  torn  to 
shreds  on  the  jagged  rocks,  but  in  the  nick  of  time 
he  always  did  the  right  thing,  and  just  grinned  his 
wolfish  grin  as  he  did  it.  Now  high  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  a  giant  wave,  now  plunging  downward 
into  the  seething  wallows,  the  old  boat  crawled 
onward,  until,  running  under  the  counter  of  the 
wreck,  at  desperate  hazard  to  all  in  the  boat,  the 
moment  came  for  Rab  the  Canadian  to  launch 
the  old-fashioned  grappling  hook.  Shipping  his  oar, 
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the  Canadian  rose  from  his  seat  with  the  steady 
sureness  of  a  man  who  had  handled  many  a  birch- 
bark  canoe  in  boiling  rapids.  His  cast  was  swift 
and  sure  ;  hand,  heart  and  eyes  were  steady  ;  the 
grapple  fell  true,  and  gripped  deep  in  the  bulwarks, 
and  Rab  held  on  to  the  rope  with  a  grip  of  steel, 
whilst  the  fisher-lad,  who  had  sat  cheek  by  jowl 
with  him,  clung  to  his  legs  with  both  arms,  to  keep 
him  from  being  torn  from  the  boat. 

The  first  to  slither  down  the  grappling-rope  to 
the  boat  was  a  fat,  shortish  man  of  middle  age,  too 
well  dressed  to  be  a  follower  of  the  sea.  As  he 
plunged  into  safety  he  gasped  : 

"  The  Lord  has  saved  His  ewe -lamb  from  the 
jaws  of  destruction." 

The  poacher  at  a  later  date  in  the  ale-house 
irreverently  remarked  that  if  the  Lord  had  mis- 
taken the  man  in  broadcloth  for  a  lamb  of  any  sex, 
the  Lord  wasn't  a  good  shepherd. 

Twice  the  old  boat  had  to  buffet  her  stormy  way 
betwixt  shore  and  ship,  ere  the  whole  of  the  cast- 
aways were  redeemed  from  danger  ;  then  the  boat's 
crew  at  the  Laird's  invitation  made  their  way  to 
Brackenglen  to  eat  and  drink  and  dry  themselves. 
At  the  drinking  in  the  kitchen  no  one  performed 
more  lustily  than  the  alleged  village  idiot,  and 
when  one  of  the  castaway  mariners  asked  him 
what  part  he  had  played  in  the  rescue,  he  threw  out 
his  chest  and  cried  : 
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"  Wha'  did  I  dae  ?  Eef  it  were  no'  for  ma  valour 
ye'd  no'  be  here.  Didna'  I  stand  in  the  storm  an' 
ring  the  bell  ?  " 

The  man  who  had  described  himself  as  the  Lord's 
ewe -lamb  sat  in  the  Laird's  study  in  clothing 
collected  from  various  wardrobes.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  some  importance  in  the  financial  world  of 
London  he  was  not  slow  to  avow,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  prove.  His  name  was  Jabez  Cornflower, 
philanthropist  and  champion  of  poverty-smitten 
causes  and  persons.  He  was  as  full  of  Bible  texts 
as  the  sea  is  of  herring  in  the  season.  A  good  man, 
this,  if  he  could  be  taken  at  his  own  valuation. 
At  times  when  he  talked  his  face  took  on  a  care- 
worn expression,  and  one  of  his  pet  phrases  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  strong  men  were  bound  by  their 
duty  to  their  Maker  to  carry  the  cross  for  the  weak 
and  the  weary,  so  far  as  in  them  lay.  Taking  the 
man  apart  from  his  religious  bias,  he  proved  to  be 
a  clever  thinker  and  a  most  illuminating  conversa- 
tionalist, something  of  a  philosopher,  too,  and  yet 
withal  a  keen  student  of  men  and  matters.  When 
he  cared  to  do  so,  he  easily  monopolised  the 
conversation,  but  was  'either  too  worldly-wise  or 
too  good-natured  to  keep  the  ball  in  his  hand  too 
long,  and  his  adroitness  in  passing  the  ball  on  to 
the  others  was  another  gift  of  his,  a  gift  which  few 
men  possess.  He  did  not  wear  a  subject  thread- 
bare, so  that  it  became  burdensome  to  sustain  its 
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interest ;  he  just  toyed  with  a  subject  long  enough 
to  display  his  mastery  of  it,  and  then  tossed  it  aside, 
and  with  an  adroit  query  drew  someone  else  on  to 
become  spokesman,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  either 
Jack  or  Rab  or  the  old  Laird  launched,  he  would 
settle  himself  down  and  prove  he  could  be  as  good 
a  listener  as  he  was  a  talker.  The  dual  gift  is  rare 
amongst  men.  He  had  a  trick,  too,  of  being  just 
deferential  enough,  and  not  too  deferential ;  he 
could  also  be  assertive,  like  one  who  was  used  to 
being  deferred  to,  but  so  nicely  could  he  shade  his 
phases  that  none  of  his  hearers  could  hold  the 
opinion  that  he  was  forcing  his  opinions  down  un- 
willing throats.  On  the  score  of  generous  liquor 
he  frankly  confessed  that,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of 
humanity  was  concerned,  especially  the  humanity 
that  herded  in  cities  in  teeming  millions,  strong 
liquor  was  a  curse,  an  awful  and  unmitigated  curse, 
but — he  paused  and  smiled  indulgently  at  the  old 
copper  kettle  singing  merrily  on  the  hearth,  and 
smiled  again  at  the  generous  punch-bowl  reposing 
where  discreet  Tubby  Mclntosh  had  put  it,  on  an 
old,  age -blackened,  wee  table  close  to  the  old  Laird's 
elbow — but  on  a  night  like  this — a  wave  of  one  white 
hand  towards  the  windows  where  the  storm-driven 
sleet  was  driving  with  hurricane  violence — "  On  a 
night  like  this,  after  such  a  day  as  we  have  passed 
through,  it  is  good  to  realise  that  the  flesh  can  be 
fortified  in  moderation,  just  as  the  spirit  that  is  faint- 
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ing  by  the    way    can   be  exalted    by   faith    and 
prayer." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  let  his  rather  fine  and 
very  magnetic  eyes  rest  upon  the  shrewd  face  of 
Tubby  Mclntosh,  who  was  there  at  the  moment, 
flitting  about  in  her  silent  way,  doing  as  much 
service  as  three  ordinary  servants  would  have  done 
without  a  tithe  of  their  obtrusiveness.  Tubby' s 
lips  quirked  in  a  way  peculiar  to  Tubby,  and  the 
lids  drooped  over  her  clever  eyes  as,  in  obedience 
to  a  word  and  a  nod  from  the  old  Laird,  she  brought 
forth  an  old  stone  jar  from  a  corner  cupboard,  and 
followed  the  jar  with  lemons  and  sugar.  Then  the 
old  Laird  took  the  centre  of  the  picture,  mixing  the 
ingredients  in  the  big  punch-bowl  almost  as  reverently 
as  if  he  were  performing  a  religious  rite,  and  Jabez 
Cornflower,  with  hands  folded  across  his  slightly 
protuberant  stomach,  watched  the  performance 
with  an  inward  sucking  of  his  rather  full  lips  that 
was  not  lost  upon  Tubby.  Jack  and  Rab  drank 
their  liquor  with  jest  and  quip,  as  became  young 
men  filled  with  the  rich  promise  of  youth,  but  the 
old  Laird  and  Jabez  Cornflower  drew  theirs  into 
their  systems  with  less  hilarity  but  a  greater  zest, 
but  each  drank  in  his  own  way,  the  Laird  like  a 
viking  who  knew  the  virtues  of  the  thing  he  had 
brewed,  whilst  his  guest  made  pious  comparisons 
between  good  Scottish  punch  and  the  wine  made 
by  the  Master  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana.  Tubby 
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saw  and  heard  all,  but  not  by  a  flicker  of  an  eyelid 
did  she  betray  that  she  was  not  deaf  or  a  dullard, 
but  in  conversation  the  following  day  with  Betty 
McDonald  she  remarked  : 

"  I'm  no  a  wumman  tae  throw  pebbles  at  piety, 
but,  lassie,  a  man  who  wad  mix  releegion  wi'  liquor 
wad  steal  a  blind  baby's  milk  frae  its  mither's 
dugs." 

To  Jack  McAlpine  she  voiced  another  thought 
concerning  Jabez  Cornflower,  about  a  week  after 
the  wreck. 

"  Yon  man,"  said  she,  nodding  her  little  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  library  window,  where  Jabez 
was  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  cosiest  chair  in 
the  house,  with  warm  slippers  on  his  feet  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  piled  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
a  mild  cigar  of  very  choice  brand  between  his 
lips,  "  yon  man  cam'  tae  us  on  the  wings  o'  a 
storm,  an'  eef  he's  no  goin'  tae  prove  a  storm- 
bird  tae  this  house,  ye  may  put  me  hi  a  box  o' 
straw  wi'  a  sittin'  o'  eggs  an'  keep  me  there  till  I 
hatch  'em." 


Chapter  V  The  Joy  of  Life 

JUST  how  Jabez  Cornflower  managed  to  affix  him- 
self on  the  household  of  Brackenglen,  no  one,  even 
in  the  eventful  times  that  followed,  could  ever  quite 
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realise  ;  the  man  had  the  gift  of  plastic  adhesion, 
he  could  stick  wherever  he  touched,  if  it  suited  his 
purpose  to  stick.  The  old  Laird,  who  all  his 
life  long  had  been  slow  to  make  friends,  seemed 
from  the  first  to  come  under  the  man's  spell,  and 
whenever  Jabez  hinted  that  he  ought  to  be 
moving  onward  the  old  viking  would  exclaim 
testily  : 

"  What  is  your  hurry  ?  You  have  had  a  bad 
shaking  ;  stay  on  with  us  and  rest,  and  let  our  good 
Scottish  air  renew  your  strength  ;  you'll  be  all  the 
fitter  for  your  life's  work  in  London  after  a  month 
or  two  here." 

To  these  outbursts  Jabez  would  reply  : 

"  My  dear  Laird,  don't  talk  to  me  of  a  month  or 
two  of  idleness ;  I've  never  had  a  month's  real 
holiday  since  I  was  weaned." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  have  one 
now,"  the  old  man  would  growl  from  the  depths 
of  his  mighty  chest,  and  Jabez  would  agree  to  remain 
just  a  little  longer,  generally  murmuring  some- 
thing in  his  soft  voice  about  the  tares  that  would 
spring  up  in  his  vineyard  during  his  season  of 
sloth. 

At  the  old  man's  urgent  request  he  had  his  mail 
sent  on  to  him,  and  a  very  voluminous  mail  it 
proved  to  be.  Tubby  on  a  good  many  occasions  cast 
sharp  eyes  over  the  envelopes,  and  was  surprised 
on  many  occasions  to  notice  the  crests  of  noble 
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families,  and  on  such  occasions  she  would  pucker 
her  brows  and  murmur  : 

"  Iphm — I  dinna  ken  much  about  leeons,  but 
I've  often  heard  tha'  the  king  o'  beasts  is  preyed 
upon  by  lice." 

Once  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  house  that 
had  sheltered  her  and  hers  for  generations,  she, 
when  she  saw  how  the  "  storm  bird  "  was  worming 
himself  into  the  old  Laird's  confidence,  ventured 
to  drop  a  hint  of  her  own  opinion  of  the  guest  to 
the  Laird,  and  the  old  man  had  risen  from  his  seat 
and,  towering  over  her  midget  figure,  had  appalled 
her  by  the  glare  hi  his  eyes  ;  he  did  not  reply  to  her 
in  words,  but,  pointing  one  bony  forefinger  to  the 
door,  had  sent  her  scuttling  about  her  business,  and 
for  a  week  later  she  did  not  dare  to  look  him  in  the 
face.  To  add  to  her  chagrin,  the  little  woman 
had  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  "  storm  bird,"  as  she 
persisted  in  styling  Jabez  Cornflower,  had  sensed 
in  her  an  enemy,  not  that  he  was  ever  anything  but 
smoothly  polite  to  her,  but  at  times  she  fancied  she 
caught  him  watching  her  with  an  amused  twinkle 
in  his  far-seeing  eyes,  and  just  the  suspicion  of  a 
mocking  smile  at  the  corners  of  his  clever  mouth. 
This  would  sting  her,  for  the  man's  attitude  told 
her  plainly  that  he  counted  her  something  beneath 
his  enmity,  something  he  could  afford  to  be  amused 
by,  and  Tubby,  because  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  life  for  a  true  Me  Alpine,  raged  over  her  impotence, 
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and  would  murmur :  "If  hell's  deeper  than  yon 
man,  I'm  waesome  glad  I'll  no  hae  to  dive  to  the 
bottom  o'  the  pit  tae  find  ma  character  at  the  day  o' 
judgment." 

With  the  old  Laird  the  "  storm  bird  "  was  always 
the  serious  thinker,  the  deep  and  often  profound 
conversationalist — for  even  Tubby  had  to  admit  he 
was  a  man  out  of  the  common — but  with  the  two 
younger  men  he  could  and  did  unbend,  and  a  most 
delightful  raconteur  he  proved  himself  to  be. 
Especially  entertaining  were  his  stories  of  living 
people  who  moved  in  the  great  world ;  artists 
whose  names  were  household  words,  novelists  whose 
fame  encircled  the  globe,  orators  who  were  spell- 
binders, statesmen  whose  nod  decided  the  destinies 
of  nations,  men  of  science  whose  magic  work  was 
daily  binding  civilisation  together.  He  spoke  of 
them  all,  and  spoke  with  those  intimate  touches  of 
inner  knowledge  which  no  man  could  use  who 
had  not  rubbed  elbows  with  them.  Once  Rab 
remarked  : 

"  A  man  must  have  an  Open  Sesame  of  a  magic 
kind,  or  wonderful  opportunities,  sir,  to  be  able  to 
get  to  know  so  many  remarkable  people,"  and  Jabez 
Cornflower  had  replied  with  that  fascinating  smile 
of  his : 

"  Opportunities  of  a  kind,  and  a  certain  status 
in  society — yes,  Mr.  Robert ;  but  believe  me,  it  is 
by  no  means  as  hard  as  you  might  imagine  to  meet 
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the  world's  really  great  men  and  women  ;  as  a  rule 
they  are  very  simple  and  unaffected ;  being  sure  of 
tfieir  niche  on  the  Alpine  heights  of  renown,  they 
do  not  need  to  hedge  themselves  round  with  barriers. 
It  is  the  second-  and  third-rate  people,  the  snobs 
and  snobesses,  who  give  themselves  airs  and  graces, 
and  put  a  wall  between  you  and  their  nobility. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  was  once  staying 
at  a  country  house,  and  my  hostess  was  a  musical 
maniac  in  a  mild  way,  a  woman  who  was  never 
happy  unless  she  had  around  her  some  at  least  of 
the  stars  of  the  musical  world.  On  this  particular 
occasion  Madame  Adelina  Patti  was  the  bright  and 
particular  star  in  the  firmament,  a  charming  woman, 
as  unaffected  as  she  was  truly  great ;  there  was  also 
another  woman  amongst  the  guests,  who  won  her 
livelihood  by  her  voice,  a  woman  who  was  not  and 
never  could  be  famous,  just  one  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  great  army  of  concert  singers  ;  my  hostess, 
I  happened  to  know,  had  invited  her  out  of  goodness 
of  heart,  rather  than  for  any  particular  merit  this 
singer  possessed.  I  knew  her,  as  I  also  knew  the 
divine  Patti.  One  afternoon  I  remembered  a  song 
that  a  struggling  composer  had  entrusted  to  me 
in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  interest  some 
singer  in  it,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  song  sung 
on  the  concert  platform,  and  so  paving  the  way  for 
successful  publication.  The  composer  was  a  woman, 
and  a  cripple,  in  the  poorest  possible  circumstances, 
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and  I  knew  the  publication  of  the  song  would  mean 
much,  very  much,  to  her.  I  took  the  song  to  the 
woman  of  moderate  powers  and  more  moderate 
position,  and  tried  to  interest  her  in  it ;  she,  how- 
ever, met  all  my  advances  on  behalf  of  a  sister 
woman  with  such  chilly  hauteur  that  I  felt  rebuffed 
— nay,  I  was  snubbed,  and  very  openly  snubbed,  and 
made  to  understand  that  my  request  bordered  upon 
impertinence.  Rolling  up  the  music,  I  was  turning 
away,  feeling  very  hot  and  uncomfortable,  when 
Patti,  the  diva,  the  woman  who  had  the  world  at 
her  feet,  approached  me.  She  had  been  standing 
near  with  some  of  the  guests,  amongst  whom  were 
Sargent  and  Whistler,  the  two  great  rival  painters 
and  wits,  and  also  one  of  the  foremost  publishers 
in  the  world,  who  was  a  friend  of  both  the  rival 
painters,  and  the  only  man  who  could  keep  peace 
between  them.  The  diva,  in  a  pretty  way  that  was 
all  her  own,  held  out  her  hand,  saying  : 

"  '  May  I  see  the  song  you  were  speaking  about  ? ' 

"  *  By  all  means,'  I  answered,  '  but  I  did  not  like 
to  trouble  you,  madam,  with  the  work  of  one  who 
is  not  yet  known  to  fame.' 

"  She  laughed,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  her 
quaint  way. 

" '  Fame ! '  she  said.  '  None  of  us  were  known  to  fame 
a  little  time  ago,  and  few  of  us  will  be  famous  very 
long.' 

" '  Ah,    madam,'    cried    Whistler    in    his   high- 
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pitched  nasal  voice,  '  that  epigram  will  live  longer 
than  anything  my  friend  Sargent  has  painted.' 

"  '  I  quite  agree,'  said  Sargent  in  his  more  heavy 
way  ;  '  but,  madam,  good  and  true  as  the  epigram 
is,  it  will  be  forgotten  before  my  friend  Whistler  has 
learned  to  paint.' 

"  The  diva  laughed  at  them  both,  knowing  that 
each  thought  the  mantle  of  Michael  Angelo  had 
fallen  upon  him  alone,  whereas  only  the  buttons  of 
the  mantle  had  fallen  upon  one  of  them,  and  the 
button-holes  on  the  other. 

"  When  the  diva  had  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
and  played  over  the  music  a  couple  of  times,  she 
hummed  the  words ;  then,  turning  to  the  famous 
publisher,  she  said  : 

"  '  It  is  not  a  great  song,  but  the  music  is  original 
and  the  words  are  quaint.  I  think  it  might  just  suit 
that  young  singer  you  are  launching  on  the  concert 
platform ;  she  needs  something  fresh  and  un- 
conventional.' 

"  *  The  diva's  dictum  is  good  enough  for  me, 
sir,'  said  the  celebrated  publisher  to  me.  '  I'll  take 
it  and  give  it  my  personal  consideration.' 

"  He  did,  and  three  months  later  that  quaint 
little  song  was  being  whistled  by  newsboys  and 
hummed  by  thousands  in  London." 

"  You  did  the  composer  a  good  turn  that  time, 
sir,"  said  Betty  McDonald,  who  was  one  of  the 
party. 
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"  I  hope  she  was  worthy  of  her  sex,  and  therefore 
grateful,"  interpolated  Moira  Douglas. 

Jabez  Cornflower  spread  out  his  rather  thick 
hands,  palms  downwards,  with  each  finger  wide 
apart — a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  a  false  nature  and 
criminal  instincts 

"  Is  genius  ever  grateful  ? "  he  demanded, 
and  sighed  as  one  might  who  had  done  much 
good  by  stealth  and  never  had  it  trumpeted 
abroad. 

His  hearers  appreciated  his  sigh,  as  he  intended 
they  should  ;  they  might  not  have  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  it  if  they  had  known  that  almost  as  soon 
as  the  famous  publisher  had  agreed  to  produce  the 
cripple's  song,  Jabez  had  purchased  half  of  all  rights 
in  it  for  a  five -pound  note  from  the  struggling 
authoress,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  With  Jabez 
philanthropy  was  not  a  mere  cloak,  it  was  a  whole 
wardrobe. 

One  day  the  "  storm  bird "  informed  the  old 
Laird  that  the  big  financial  committee  with  whom 
his  life  in  London  was  closely  interwoven  had  written 
him  a  letter  redolent  of  human  sympathy,  urging 
him  to  remain  in  his  present  surroundings  for  at 
least  a  month  or  two  longer,  and  so  rebuild  his 
energies  and  fit  himself  for  a  great  task  that  lay 
before  him  in  the  immediate  future  ;  "  but,"  he 
added,  "it  is  unthinkable  that  I  should  impose 
myself  upon  your  hospitality.  A  tempest  threw 
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me  at  your  feet,  and  you  in  the  goodness  of  your 
Scottish  hearts  gave  me  sanctuary." 

"  Tush,  man,  you  are  making  a  lot  out  of  a  small 
matter,"  retorted  the  Laird.  "  This  old  house  has 
room  and  to  spare  for  a  round  dozen  besides  our  ain 
folk,  and  we  are  more  than  glad  to  have  you.  We 
were  getting  mair  than  a  wee  bittie  hidebound  an' 
parochial ;  you  have  thrown  the  doors  and  windows 
wide,  an'  let  in  a  healthsome  draught  of  the  outside 
world,  so  just  make  yourself  at  hame,  an'  do  as 
your  committee  advises  :  build  up  your  nerve  and 
brain  force,  and  go  back  into  the  big  world  braced 
for  a  battle.  It  will  be  a  great  privilege  for  us  tae 
ken  we  have  done  a  little  to  help  a  good  cause. 
Perhaps,"  added  the  gaunt  giant  a  little  wistfully, 
"I  have  been  selfish  in  my  dreams  concerning  the 
things  I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  but  the  powers  ken 
I  was  thinkin'  mair  o'  Scotland's  good  than  o'  my 
own  glory  or  riches." 

Jabez  Cornflower  wasjnuch  affected  by  this  blunt 
speech  from  the  grand  old  man  who  so  seldom  dealt 
in  emotions. 

"  May  He  who  reads  all  our  hearts,"  he  replied, 
*'  read  mine  and  chronicle  on  His  tablets  the  grati- 
tude I  feel.  You  found  me  a  stranger  and  you  took 
me  in,  and  to  your  trusted  friends  near  and  far  you 
and  the  young  men,  your  kinsmen,  have  introduced 
me.  It  is  no  light  thing  that  you  have  done,  Laird 
o'  Brackenglen,  for  on  all  sides  men  hold  your  name 
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in  high  regard,  and  your  good  word  is  an  Open 
Sesame  to  their  goodwill  and  trust." 

"  The  McAlpines  have  ever  been  trusted  in 
the  councils  and  the  field,"  replied  the  old  man 
simply. 

"  The  wisest  in  the  councils  and  the  bravest  in 
the  field  is  the  reputation  of  the  men  of  your  house, 
Laird.  See,"  he  continued,  thrusting  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  London  into  the  Laird's  hand, 
"  read  it,  sir ;  it  is  no  breach  of  faith  on  my  part 
to  show  it  to  you,  my  host ;  read,  and  you  will 
see  some  of  the  noblest,  the  oldest  and  the  greatest 
names  in  British  history  are  amongst  those  on  the 
committee  I  have  the  honour  to  be  associated 
with." 

The  Laird  made  a  negative  gesture,  but  the 
"  Storm  Bird  "  put  one  plump  hand  on  the  gnarled 
fist  that  held  the  letter. 

"  Please." 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  there  was  a  wealth  of 
magnetism  in  his  sibilant  voice  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  Laird  yielded.  Slowly,  with  something  of 
ponderous  solemnity,  he  drew  the  big  horn  spectacles 
from  their  case,  and  affixed  them  to  his  bony 
nose,  slowly  he  read  the  letter,  pondering  every 
word. 

"  There  are  great  names  here,  as  you  say,  sir, 
and  the  campaign  you  have  in  view  is  a  noble  one, 
and  what  is  more,  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  a 
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solid  foundation  of  sound  business.  I  myself  have 
little  use  for  indiscriminate  charity.  I  hold,  and 
have  ever  held,  that  dreamers  and  visionaries  who 
plan  to  help  the  poor  of  any  nation  without  calling 
upon  a  corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  aid  in  their  own  uplifting,  do  more  harm 
than  good  ;  too  often  they  work  upon  lines  that 
tend  to  rob  the  people  of  their  greatest  birthright, 
their  spirit  of  independence  and  real  manhood. 
What  would  be  the  use  of  cities  full  of  comfortable 
houses  for  the  poor,  if  the  poor  became  a  back- 
boneless  set  of  snivelling  wastrels  for  ever  whining 
to  be  fed  out  of  the  hand  of  charity  ?  Better  a 
poor  house  and  a  proud  spirit  than  a  proud  house 
and  a  paltry  soul." 

"  You  have  voiced  the  very  spirit  of  our  enter- 
prise, Laird.  There  are  no  mere  visionaries  on  our 
committee,  for  we  know  that  unless  sound  business 
principles  guide  us,  the  aftermath  will  be  failure 
utter  and  complete ;  not  the  kind  of  business 
that  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  muzzles  the 
oxen  that  tread  out  the  corn,  but  business  that  will 
yield  an  honest  profit  to  those  who  invest,  a  profit 
as  honest  and  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
at  the  same  time  lift  the  toilers  and  spinners  from 
environments  of  squalor."  Suddenly  he  seemed 
like  a  being  transformed ;  no  longer  was  he  the 
quiet  unobtrusive  man  of  middle  age,  akin  to 
thousands  to  be  seen  in  crowds  ;  he  was  a  leader  of 
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thought,  a  captain  of  a  host,  a  man  of  magic  brain  ; 
his  eyes  blazed,  his  voice  rang  like  steel  on  steel. 
"  We  shall  wipe  out  all  the  festering  slums  in  our 
big  cities ;  we  shall  build  clean,  cosy  homes  and 
tidy  streets  where  now  stand  those  pestilential 
slums,  those  forcing-beds  of  harlotry,  vice,  drunken- 
ness, laziness  and  crime,  and  by  interesting  the 
great  captains  of  industry  in  our  plan,  which  is  a 
national  plan,  we  shall  in  time  do  away  with  those 
twin  curses  of  civilisation — strikes  and  poverty. 
Aye,  Laird,  and  in  time  this  wonderful  movement 
of  ours  will  spread  beyond  the  borders  of  Britain 
and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  life  of 
every  country  under  heaven,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south.  It  is  the  biggest  thing  ever  evolved 
by  human  brains,  Laird  o'  Brackenglen,  for  it  has 
within  its  womb  the  germs  of  a  force  that  will  make 
wars  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  and  I  thank  the 
God  that  made  me  that  I,  Jabez  Cornflower,  am 
permitted  to  play  a  part,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
and  humble,  in  a  scheme  so  vast  that  its  head  is  in 
the  heavens,  its  feet  rooted  in  the  earth." 

The  passion,  the  power,  the  magnetism  of  the 
man  vibrated  from  him  ;  he  was  a  human  dynamo, 
throwing  out  his  personal  magnetism,  and  the  old 
Laird  was  shaken  by  it,  as  a  pine  tree  rooted  amid 
rocks  is  shaken  by  an  avalanche ;  but,  though 
shaken,  his  good  Scots  common  sense  and  native 
caution  asserted  itself. 
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"  Ye  speak  o'  big  things,  sir,  and  it's  plain  to  be 
seen  from  the  letter  ye  showed  me  ye  air  used  to 
working  wi'  big  men  who  grapple  \vi'  matters  that 
ordinary  men  like  myself  only  look  at  from  afar  ; 
but  if  ye  think  it  is  worth  while,  I'd  be  honoured 
if  you  would  explain  your  plans  a  wee  bit  mair 
definitely ;  I  am  only  a  small  Scottish  laird,  and 
my  title  a  courtesy  one,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
lend  you  my  ear  if  you  care  to  go  closer  into  this 
matter ;  there  is  much  in  it  that  interests  me, 
though  at  the  first  blush  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  trying  to  join  together  forces 
that  have  been  irreconcilable  from  the  dawn  of 
time." 

"  What  forces  ?  " 

The  Storm  Bird's  voice  snapped  out  the  query 
like  a  pistol  shot  echoing  through  a  haunted  room. 

"  The  captains  o'  industry  an'  the  legions  o' 
labour.  There  is  a  chasm  hell  wide  between  them, 
in  our  own  country  and  every  other  country." 

"  I  grant  it,  Laird,  but  it  should  not  be  so." 

"  I  am  a  plain  man,  sir ;  I  deal  with  things  as 
they  are,  not  with  things  as  they  should  be.  The 
masses  o'  mankind  think  they  are  not  paid  a  fair 
value  for  the  labour  o'  their  lives,  an'  I  am  one 
who  agrees  wi'  them.  The  captains  o'  industry, 
who  represent  money,  see  in  every  bawbee  over  a 
bare  living  wage  something  taken  from  them- 
selves. Oil  and  water  will  mix  before  you  will 
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bring  those  two  hostile  forces  together  under  one 
banner." 

"  You  speak  as  your  age,  experience  and  high 
standing  in  this  community  entitle  you  to  speak, 
Laird,  and  I  who  know  so  much  of  such  matters, 
would  be  the  last  to  minimise  the  difficulties  you 
speak  of.  The  bed  root  of  all  the  evils  is  human 
selfishness  :  both  sides  want  more  than  they  are 
righteously  entitled  to  obtain.  We  propose  to  come 
between  the  contending  forces,  to  hold  the  balance 
level  and  to  wean  them  from  the  animosities  of  the 
past  with  the  soft  voice  of  reason.  We  will  lead, 
not  drive  them,  Laird." 

"  Aye,"  retorted  the  grim  old  man,  "  I  ken  fine 
ye  can  lead  a  man  wi'  a  piece  o'  silk — in  the  way 
he  wants  to  go,  but  ye'll  need  'a  trumpet-call  to 
get  both  the  factions  ye  spoke  o'  tae  march  in  step 
in  the  same  direction." 

"  We  have  the  trumpet-call,  Laird,  and  its  name 
is  self-interest,  the  strongest  force  in  human  nature, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted  to-day." 

"  I  would  love  to  live  to  see  the  day  the  miracle 
you  speak  of  is  accomplished,  but,"  sighed  the  wise 
old  man,  "  the  things  we  love  in  life  are  the  things 
we  lose,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 

"  We  shall  not  lose  this,  if  we  have  faith  and 
stout  hearts." 

"  Faith,  sir,  may  be  an  answer  to  a  religious 
principle  ;  it  is  no  answer  to  a  problem  in  statecraft, 
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Gie  me  your  reasons,  an'  dinna  bury  a  grain  o' 
corn  in  a  bushel  o'  chaff.  I  am  a  plain  man,  gie 
me  plain  reasonin'.  If  the  corn  is  there,  show  it 
to  me." 

"  Here  is  the  corn,  Laird.  We  will  deal  with  the 
working  masses  of  mankind  first  ;  we  must  win 
their  good  will,  because  from  the  dawn  of 
civilisation  the  masses  have  been  unfairly  dealt 
with ;  they  have  lived,  spawned  their  kind,  and 
passed  onward  into  the  shadows,  no  better  off,  the 
masses  of  them,  hi  death  than  they  were  at 
birth ;  they  have  not  lived,  they  have  merely 
existed." 

The  old  Laird  nodded  his  big  head  and  smiled 
grimly. 

"  Ye  state  a  truth,  ye  dinna  state  a  remedy  for 
it,"  he  threw  in  tersely. 

"  I  will  state  a  remedy.  Our  remedy,  as  far  as 
cities  go,  is  this :  we  hew  down  the  slums  and 
build  decent  homes  and  streets  ;  we  erect  factories 
of  all  kinds  in  the  midst  of  the  new  surroundings, 
and  we  pay  the  workmen  and  workwomen  the  bare 
living  wage  they  earn  now,  week  by  week,  month 
by  month,  in  order  that  the  captains  of  industry 
of  all  kinds  may  carry  on  according  to  the  capital 
invested." 

"  Where,  when  and  how  do  the  toiling  masses 
benefit  by  such  a  scheme  ?  " 

"  They  benefit,  Laird,  by  a  fair  and  righteous 
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bonus  to  be  deducted  from  the  profits  when  a 
balance  is  struck  at  the  end  of  every  year,  that  is 
when,  where  and  how  the  masses  who  keep  the 
factories  and  the  mills  going  will  benefit ;  it  will 
not  be  a  dole  given  them  in  the  shape  of  charity,  it 
will  be  something  they  have  earned  and  are  entitled 
to  ;  it  will  be  the  interest  on  their  body  and  brain 
sweat ;  they  will  no  longer  be  mere  beasts  of  burden, 
they  will  be  legitimate  partners  in  the  nation's 
enterprises.  They  will  never  be  rich  men  and 
women,  but  they  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want. 
There  will  be  no  more  insane  disputes,  no  more 
strikes  which  cripple  industry  alike  for  employers 
and  employed,  no  more  openings  for  trouble- 
makers who  wax  fat  on  the  disturbances  they 
create,  for  workmen  and  workwomen  who  have 
a  substantial  bonus  to  lose  will  not  throw  it 
away  for  a  mere  mouthful  of  froth  and  wild 
wind." 

"  You  have  shown  me  one  side  of  the  platter, 
and  it  is  good  ;  now  show  me  the  other.  Tell  me 
where  is  this  gigantic  bonus  to  come  from  ?  Who 
finds  it  ?  Who  pays  it  ?  ' 

"  The  bonus  will  come  from  the  profits  of  each 
individual  concern.  After  the  bonus  has  been 
deducted,  the  residue  will  go  to  the  men  who 
find  the  money  to  start  the  concerns,  and  to  the 
captains  of  industry  who  manage  and  control 
them." 
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"  You  mean,  sir,  there  will  not  be  many  million- 
aires in  Great  Britain  ?  " 

"  Not  one,  please  God,  not  one,  but  thousands 
of  moderately  well-to-do  investors  and  big-brained 
captains  of  industry.  What  use  are  millionaires, 
anyway?"  he  added  vehemently.  "What  use  do 
they  make  of  then:  idle  millions  ?  They  foment 
wars,  in  order  that  their  millions  may  pile  on 
millions ;  they  finance  schemes  to  force  govern- 
ments to  steal  whole  states  and  countless  miles  of 
territory  from  little  peoples,  as  European  Powers 
are  trying  to  steal  their  native  land  from  the  small 
Asiatic  states  in  order  to  put  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  territory  at  the  disposal  of  the  robber 
nations'  investors  who  desire  to  dominate  the  wool 
markets  of  Europe  by  pasturing  sheep  on  land 
belonging  to  the  Asiatics,  but  are  too  despicably 
mean  of  soul  to  even  try  to  get  that  desirable 
land  by  purchase,  and  all  this  unutterable 
foulness  is  brought  into  being  by  millionaires' 
greed  of  more  gold  to  heap  on  golden  hoards.  No, 
Laird,  no,  we  do  not,  with  this  scheme  of  ours, 
propose  to  bring  forth  one  single  millionaire ; 
rather,  far  rather,  would  we  see  a  thousand  thousand 
men  of  middling  means,  investing  their  savings 
with  us,  and  reaping  each  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  than  ten  men  investing  a 
million  each,  and  winning  a  mighty  harvest  of  ten 
millions  between  them.  We  are  the  pioneers  of  a 
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new  era,  the  trail-blazers  of  a  nobler  future  than 
the  past  has  ever  been,  and  " — he  raised  one  hand 
reverently  upward — "  Jehovah  will  fight  for  us, 
and  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  with  His  kingly  brow 
thorn-crowned  and  dripping  blood,  will  sway  the 
common  people,  and  bring  them  in  step  with  us 
until  our  armies  of  toilers  will  be  for  numbers  like 
the  sand  by  the  sea-shore." 

"  Ye  hae  the  spirit  o'  a  real  crusader,  ye  hae 
the  fire  that  would  put  life  in  dry  bones ;  but, 
man  alive,  ye've  a  battle  in  front  o'  ye  that  might 
daunt  a  paladin ;  the  armies  o'  selfishness  and 
greed  on  the  one  side,  and  the  legions  o'  ignorance 
an'  inherent  ingratitude  on  the  other,  will  be  arrayed 
against  ye ;  the  very  men  ye  strive  to  help  will 
stone  ye ;  if  I  were  in  your  shoon  I  would  fear 
them  more  than  the  greedy  gold-bugs." 

"  What  is  to  be  will  be,  Laird,"  replied  the  Storm 
Bird  with  a  touch  of  deepest  pathos  in  his  voice. 
"  I  sense  what  we  shall  be  opposed  to,  but  we  will 
not  anticipate  trouble.  Our  cause  is  in  mightier 
hands  than  mine  ;  His  will  be  done.  Everything 
in  its  own  hour,  and  every  hour  is  written." 

"  Ye  are  a  brave  man,  sir,  and  from  my  heart 
I  wish  you  well.  I  would  I  were  a  younger  man  ; 

I But  what  is  the  use  of  girding  at  destiny  ? 

My  day  is  far  spent." 

He  held  out  his  big  right  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  Storm  Bird  put  his  own,  which  was  as  plump 
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as  a  partridge,  into  it,  and  to  do  him  justice,  the 
Storm  Bird  did  not  wince,  though  the  water  came 
into  his  eyes  under  the  pressure,  and  he  was  up 
on  his  toes,  as  if  by  rising  an  inch  or  two  he  might 
minimise  the  force  of  the  clasp  that  was  like  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  millstone  upon  the  nether 
stone,  and  his  \  fingers  the  grain  in  between.  He 
stifled  an  expressive  expletive  that  would  have 
startled  the  Laird  had  it  got  past  his  lips,  and, 
having  recovered  his  numbed  hand  and  swung 
it  well  behind  his  back  for  fear  it  might  be 
requisitioned  again,  he  controlled  his  voice  and 
remarked : 

"  Laird,  it  is  true  you  are  no  longer  young,  but 
age  has  its  priceless  compensations  ;  your  wisdom 
in  our  councils  will  be  worth  more  than  the  ardour 
of  the  young  ;  the  name  of  the  Laird  o'  Brackenglen 
will  rally  the  flower  of  Scotland's  manhood  to  our 
flag." 

"I'll  think  it  over  ;  I'll  weigh  it  in  the  balance  ; 
it  is  no'  an  undertaking  for  any  man  to  enter  upon 
wi'  undue  haste.  We  Me  Alpines  have  ever  been 
slow  to  espouse  a  new  cause,  but  once  done,  we 
have  never  hurried  to  sheathe  our  claymores  until 
the  cause  was  well  won  or  irretrievably  lost." 

It  was  strange  to  hear  the  old  man  harking 
back  in  his  similes  of  speech  to  the  terms  in  use  in 
a  former  time  when  the  claymore  in  a  McAlpine's 
hand  was  a  thing  to  be  dreaded. 
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Whilst  this  discussion  was  going  on  in  the  library, 
there  was  another  in  progress  in  the  kitchen.  Samuel, 
the  "  eediot  "  (?),  had  been  ruminating  by  the  fire  — 
ruminating  was  the  idiot's  (?)  strong  suit.  Tubby, 
standing  in  front  of  him,  with  her  wee  hands  upon 
her  hips,  glared  scornfully  into  the  lack-lustre  eyes, 
that  had  as  much  expression  in  them  as  the  eyes  of 
a  weaning  calf. 

"  Weel,  Sam-u-e-1,  eef  you  hae  settled  all 
the  weighty  matters  o'  state  that  hae  been 
passing  through  your  empty  pow,  maybe  ye'  11 
stir  y'r  lazy  limbs  an'  gie  the  butter  churn  a 
wee  bittie  o'  your  attention.  I  ken  it's  beneath  ye, 


The  sarcasm  which  caused  the  maids  to  titter 
rolled  from  Samuel's  hide  as  butter  glides  from  a 
hot  plate.  He  wriggled  himself  more  comfortably 
into  his  cosy  seat,  and,  resting  an  elbow  on  one 
knee,  made  a  cup  of  his  palm  for  his  chin,  as  if 
holding  his  head  up  any  other  way  was  more  than 
hs  had  sufficient  energy  for.  Then,  his  eyes  still 
on  Tubby's,  he  whined  : 

"  I've  been  thinkin'  the  morn's  morn,  Tubby, 
that  -  " 

"  Wha's  that  ?  Stop  richt  there.  Ye're  either 
a  weasome  leear,  or  the  days  o'  merricles  air  no 
past.  Ye've  no  been  thinkin'  ;  ye've  naething  tae 
think  with  but  y'r  belly,  an'  that  only  thinks  in 
mouthfuls." 
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"  Ye're  a  gey  hard  wumman,  Tubby ;  ye've 
never  had  a  soft  word  or  a  kind  deed  f  r  me  in  a' 
the  years  this  roof  has  sheltered  us." 

"  An'  why  should  I  ?  " 

"  I've  gied  ye  many  a  kindly  thocht,  Tubby." 

"  Och  aye,  just  round  about  mealtimes,  Samuel." 

"  I  were  restin'  in  the  kirkyard  yestere'en,  sittin' 
on  the  slab  tha'  covers  your  mither,  Tubby." 

"  Imph — prayin',  were  you,  Samuel  ?  " 

"  Aye,  wumman,  I  was  that ;  I  was  prayin'  the 
gravestone  wad  not  shift  an'  let  y'r  mither  oot.  I 
mind  her  weel ;  she  was  verra  like  yer  ainsel,  only 
there  was  mair  o'  her." 

"  Ye  shall  hae  a  fine  big  heavy  stone  tae  keep 
ye  fast,  Samuel,  when  we  carry  ye  feet  foremost 
tae  the  kirkyard — I'll  attend  tae  that." 

"  Ye'll  miss  me  when  I'm  gone,  wumman," 
sniffed  Samuel,  his  shifty  eyes  filling  with  water,  a 
trick  he  had  at  his  command  at  any  given  moment. 
"  Who'll  you  get  in  my  place,"  he  continued,  "  to 
fan  the  flies  awa'  frae  the  butter  wi'  a  bunch  o' 
feathers  in  the  summer  then  ?  " 

"  Samuel,"  almost  whispered  Tubby,  shaking  an 
impressive  forefinger  at  him,  "  feathers  won't  be 
any  good  to  brush  things  off  where  you  are  going 
— they'll  burn." 

"  Weel  then,  ye  canna  blame  me  f'r  wantin'  tae 
stay  here  as  long  as  I  can,"  almost  moaned  Samuel. 
"  But,"  he  continued  with  his  eyes  brimming  over 
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with  moisture,  "  I  was  thinkin'  o'  you  in  the  kirk- 
yard,  Tubby." 

Tubby  sniffed  disdainfully. 

"  Ye  needna  look  at  me  like  that,  wumman  ;  I 
had  ma  eyes  on  a  nice  green  spot  in  a  corner  o'  the 
Jtirkyard,  right  up  whaur  the  three  yew  trees  grow, 
an'  I  thocht  how  nice  an'  peacefu'  ye  would  look 
lyin'  there,  wi'  the  rain  drip,  drip,  drippin'  on  your 
grave,  an'  me  sittin'  on  a  tombstone  near  by  won- 
nerin'  if  ye  were  makin'  things  as  unpleasant  for 
what  might  be  keepin'  you  company  doon  there  as 
ye've  maistly  done  for  them  ye've  left  behint  ye." 

"  I'm  theenkin',  Samuel,"  snapped  Tubby,  "  I'll 
find  nae  worm  mair  despeecable  unner  the  kirkyard 
turf  than  yin  I  leave  by  the  fireside  o'  Brackenglen." 

"  Te-te-he-he,"  sniggered  the  alleged  idiot,  as 
Tubby,  drawing  her  diminutive  figure  to  the  most 
imposing  height  she  could  command,  marched  out 
of  the  kitchen,  leaving  Samuel  mouthing  and 
mowing  over  his  skill  in  having  aroused  the  house- 
keeper's temper. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  Jabez  Cornflower 
and  the  old  Laird  were  having  their  weighty  dis- 
cussion in  the  library,  and  Tubby  and  the  village 
eediot  were  exchanging  amenities  in  the  kitchen,  a 
very  lengthy  gentleman  dressed  in  clerical  garb, 
was  sitting  on  a  camp-stool  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Girvan,  casting  a  line  methodically  into  the 
somewhat  muddy-coloured  waters  that  flowed 
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tranquilly  towards  the  sea.  On  the  grass  beside 
the  fisherman  lay  two  or  three  trout  as  evidence 
that,  whatever  he  might  be  as  a  fisher  of  souls,  he 
was  something  of  an  adept  at-  the  cult  of  Izaak 
Walton.  One  of  the  speckled  beauties  was  still 
napping  its  life  out  upon  the  herbage,  a  fact  which 
did  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the  pious  sports- 
man, who  had  hooked  it.  Lolling  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  not  far  behind  the  sportsman,  and  sucking 
with  undoubted  relish  at  a  short  clay  pipe  that 
proclaimed  its  age  by  the  aroma  it  distributed  upon 
the  breeze,  was  Davie  the  Poacher,  with  his  nonde- 
script bitch  lying  close  at  his  feet  with  her  jowl 
upon  her  paws,  blinking  her  eyes  in  the  fitful  sun- 
shine. A  sort  of  sardonic  smile  was  playing  round 
the  lips  of  the  poacher  as  he  watched  the  fisherman 
casting  and  recasting  his  line  in  his  efforts  to  get 
another  fish  to  rise.  After  watching  a  good  many 
futile  attempts,  the  poacher  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  drawled  : 

"  Is  it  nae  aboot  time  ye  changed  y'r  fly,  passon  ? 
It's  nae  use  giein'  the  fish  the  same  auld  bait  after 
ye've  landed  yin  or  twa  o'  them.  Ye  may  fush 
frae  the  pulpit  year  in  an'  year  oot,  an'  never 
change  yer  tackle,  but  trout  hae  mair  sense  than  a 
guid  many  humans  I  ken  o'." 

At  the  sound  of  the  drawling,  sarcastic  voice  the 
clerical  gentleman  swung  round  on  his  stool,  in  very 
evident  amazement,  and  exclaimed  : 
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"  Why,  Davie  mon,  hoo  did  ye  get  here  ?  Did 
ye  drop  frae  the  clouds  ?  " 

"  I  didna,"  replied  Davie.  "  I  cam'  on  ma  twa 
feet,  but  ye  were  sae  busy  ye  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  anything  except  the  ripple  o'  water  an' 
the  splash  o'  a  fush  upstream,  so  I  just  had  a  wee 
bittie  smoke  an'  a  rest  up  agen  the  tree,  while  I 
watched  how  a  fisher  o'  men  wad  gang  aboot 
despoilin'  some  ither  o'  God's  creatures  o'  their  life 
an'  freedom." 

The  parson  frowned  at  this  blunt  speech,  which 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  his  humanity. 

"  I'm  theenkin',"  he  snapped,  "  David  the 
poacher  should  be  the  last  yin  to  cast  stanes  at 
any  fisherman  enjoyin'  a  bit  o'  sport  on  the  river." 

Davie  filled  his  pipe  methodically,  and  lit  it,  ere 
he  replied  : 

"  I'm  castin'  nae  stanes,  passon ;  I'm  just  dis- 
treebutin'  a  few  remarks.  Ye're  no  a  bad  hand 
wi'  a  rod  for  a  passon." 

The  cleric,  who  had  evidently  thought  well  of  his 
own  skill  as  an  angler,  flushed  slightly  under  the 
jibe. 

"  I'm  theenkin'  I've  no  done  sae  bad.  I've  only 
been  fishin'  an  hoor,  an'  I've  landed  three,  Dauvid." 

"  Twa  o'  them  are  under  the  regulation  size  an' 
weight,  passon.  Why  did  ye  no  put  them  back  in 
the  water  ?  " 

The  cleric  frowned  angrily. 
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"  I  didn't  bring  a  pair  o'  scales  an'  a  measurin' 
stick." 

"  Could  ye  no  gauge  the  weight  o'  a  trout  tae  an 
ounce  by  the  feel  o'  it  in  your  hand,  an'  the  length 
o'  it  by  a  cock  o'  your  eye  ?  " 

"  We  are  no  all  sae  expert  as  yersel',  Dauvid, 
an'  I'm  theenkin'  ye've  taken  many  a  fush  yersel 
that  was  under  regulation  size  an'  weight,  an' 
wi'out  licence  or  permit  either." 

"  I'll  no  perjure  ma  soul  by  sayin'  I  havena," 
chuckled  Davie,  "  and  when  it  comes  tae  the  actual 
doin'  o'  things  in  this  wicked  old  world,  I'm  theenkin' 
there's  nae  sae  much  difference  between  the  doin's 
o'  passon  an'  poacher.  We  both  catch  wha'  we 
can  an'  keep  wha'  we  catch.  Noo,  if  ye'll  no  mind 
takin'  a  wee  bittie  o'  advice,  ye'll  change  the  blue 
dun  fly  ye've  been  usin'  an'  put  on  a  willow  fly. 
I've  fished  that  pool  mair  times  than  ye've  preached 
sermons,  an'  I  ken  wha'  the  fush  like." 

The  parson,  well  pleased  to  get  such  good  advice, 
as  he  thought  free  of  cost,  nodded  his  acquiescence. 
He  removed  the  blue  dun  and  reached  for  his  book 
of  flies,  when  Davie,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  remarked  : 

"I'm  tellt,  passon,  ye  took  as  your  text  last 
Sabbath,  '  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  '  ?  " 

"  I  did  that,"  answered  the  cleric,  looking  up 
sharply,  "  but  I  didna  see  you  in  church,  Dauvid, 
when  I  was  discoursin'  on  it." 
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'  Ye  wouldna  see  me,  because  I  wasna  there, 
but  your  words  o'  wisdom,"  he  added  slyly,  "  fly 
frae  mooth  tae  mooth  all  over  Ayrshire,  an'  I  heard 
it  repeatit  when  I  was  seem'  a  wumman  body  hame 
on  the  nicht  o'  Monday.  She'd  got  lost,  ye  ken, 
i'  the  woods,  an'  I  thocht  it  was  but  Christian 
service  tae  lend  her  the  use  o'  ma  arm  an'  my  eyes 
as  far  as  Maybole." 

"  An'  she  told  you  wha'  I  had  taken  for  ma  text 
on  the  Sabbath  night  ?  " 

"  She  did  that,"  grinned  David,  "  for  as  I  was 
wishin'  her  guid  nicht  in  the  shadow  o'  the  big 
elm  near  your  ain  gate,  she  held  her  sonsie  face 
up  an'  said :  '  Dauvid  lad,  ye've  come  twa  miles  oot 
o'  your  way  tae  see  me  hame,  an'  the  labourer  is 
worthy  o'  his  hire.  Passon  said  that  last  night.'  ' 

"  An'  I  suppose,  ye  deil's  buckie,  ye  took  your 
wages  ?  "  retorted  the  clergyman. 

"  Bein'  a  poacher,  what  else  wad  I  do,  an'  I've 
kenned  some  passons  who  wad  har  done  as  much, 
an'  perhaps  mair.  Anyway,  passon,  ye've  the 
knowledge  that  your  sermons  do  travel  an'  that  one 
was  mair  pleasant  tae  me  than  maist." 

"  It's  nae  the  sermon,  it's  the  way  ye  apply  it," 
grumbled  the  parson,  "  that  counts." 

"  That's  what  I'm  theenkin'  ma  ainsel',"  cooed 
Davie,  "  an'  I'll  apply  your  text  tae  the  moment. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  o'  his  hire.  I've  gied  ye 
some  advice  in  ma  ain  trade,  noo  while  ye're  fixin' 
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the  willow-fly,  gie  me  the  loan  o'  your  tobacco  pouch. 
Dinna  say  ye  dinna  smoke ;  I  can  see  the  pooch 
stickin'  oot  o'  yer  tail  pocket." 

None  too  graciously,  the  clerical  gentleman, 
finding  himself  fairly  trapped,  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested, remarking  as  he  handed  over  his  pouch  : 

"  Smokin'  is  nae  a  practice  I'm  addicted  to  on 
general  principles  masel',  but  a  frien'  in  Edinburgh 
sent  me  on  a  packet  o'  the  weed  tae  see  if  it  was 
harmfu'  tae  a  body's  health." 

"  I  admire  your  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  o' 
humanity,"  grinned  Da  vie,  "  an'  I'm  always  ready 
tae  help  in  a  guid  cause." 

He  helped  so  liberally  that  when  he  gave  the 
pouch  back,  the  clergyman  did  not  have  to  remove 
much  from  his  pocket  to  make  room  for  it. 

"  Noo,"  said  Davie,  puffing  cheerily  at  his  bor- 
rowed tobacco,  "  I'll  show  ye  hoo  tae  tak'  a  fush 
that's  worth  callin'  a  fush.  Get  up  frae  the  stool 
an'  stand  twa  yards  farther  back  frae  the  edge  o' 
the  bank,  let  oot  four  yards  mair  line,  an'  cast  your 
fly  upstream  an'  let  it  fa'  in  the  ripple — yon  spot 
whaur  the  wee  waves  dance  an'  sparkle." 

The  parson  did  as  the  poacher  instructed  him, 
and  as  the  fly  fell  where  the  water  bubbled  Davie 
whispered  : 

"  Gently  noo  ;  let  the  watter  carry  the  fly  bobbin' 
on  each  wee  wave  right  on  tae  yon  far  edge  o'  the 
pool  where  the  watter  lies  smooth,  then  pay  out 
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mair  line,  an'  let  the  fly  drift  right  in  unner  the 
edge  o'  the  bank ;  that's  whaur  the  big  troot  lie. 
Keep  your  eyes  skinned  an'  your  wrist  ready  for  a 
swift  turn,  an'  I'm  mair  fit  tae  be  a  preacher  than  a 
poacher  if  ye  dinna  get  a  fush  worth  braggin'  aboot." 

The  cleric  had  skill  enough  to  follow  faithfully 
the  orders  of  the  expert,  and  sense  enough  to  know 
he  was  getting  well  paid  for  his  very  much  depleted 
tobacco-pouch.  Merrily  the  willow-fly  bobbed  along 
on  the  miniature  wavelets,  looking  like  a  thing  of 
life  ;  skilfully  the  line  was  paid  out  until  the  edge 
of  the  deep  pool  was  reached,  then  slowly  the  fly 
drifted  in  under  the  shelving  bank ;  it  had  almost 
disappeared  in  the  shadows  when  there  was  a 
sudden  flash  in  the  pool ;  the  still,  dark  waters 
broke  in  a  fountain  of  iridescent  spray,  and  in  that 
moment  the  parson's  wrist  turned,  and  he  struck 
deftly  and  swiftly.  The  reel  screeched,  and  Davie, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  excitement  that  he 
ever  permitted  himself,  ejaculated  : 

"  Let  him  run,  passon  ;  dinna  check  him  ;  let 
him  run.  If  he's  na  twa  poon'  an'  a  half,  ye  may 
ca'  me  a  policeman." 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  a  fight  worth  calling  a 
fight  went  on  between  the  frenzied  fish  and  the 
almost  equally  excited  fisherman,  whilst  Davie, 
watching  an  opportune  moment,  adroitly  withdrew 
the  sadly-depleted  tobacco-pouch  from  the  parson's 
tail  pocket,  and  transferred  the  contents  to  his  own. 
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Then  with  an  expression  of  benign  innocence  he 
lolled  back  against  his  favourite  tree  trunk,  and 
watched  the  fray  until  a  splendid  trout  was  landed 
and  lay  flapping  frantically  upon  the  grass.  The 
parson  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

"  Isna'  he  a  beauty,  Dauvid  ?  Never  hae  I  seen 
such  a  troot  taken  frae  the  waters'  of  Ayrshire. 
Three  poons  if  he's  an  ounce.  I'll  hae  him  stuffed  ; 
such  a  bonny  fish  shall  no  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
cook." 

"  Nae,  nae,  you're  no  preachin'  the  noo,  ye're 
fishin' — twa  poons  an'  a  half,  or  maybe  a  wee  bit 
unner,  but  losh,  it's  a  beauty,"  was  Davie's  answer 
to  this  eulogy. 

Down  went  the  parson  on  his  knees  by  the  side 
of  his  prize,  which  hi  its  agony  tried  to  flap  itself 
out  of  his  smooth  white  hands,  whilst  the  pious 
sportsman,  with  not  too  much  gentleness,  wrenched 
the  baited  hook  from  the  quivering  jaws. 

"  Look  at  it,  Davie,  man  ;  see  the  beauty  o'  its 
markin's  an'  the  wondrous  grace  o'  its  lines  o'  shape  ; 
every  curve  o'  it  is  perfect,  every  colour  true  to  tone. 
Davie,  man,  here's  a  lesson  to  ye  o'  the  perfection 
o'  God's  handiwork.  Beautiful  to  the  eye,  useful 
in  all  its  purposes  for  the  benefit  o'  man,  either  for 
sport  or  for  use.  It  shows  ye,  Davie,  that  God  the 
great  Creator  neglected  nothing  for  man's  service." 

Davie  took  a  long  pull  at  his  pipe. 

"  Aye,    passon,"    he   remarked   dryly.     "  I    can 
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agree  wi'  all  ye  say  aboot  the  guidness  o'  God  from 
your  stan'point,  but,  man — I  wunner  wha'  the  fush 
thinks  aboot  it." 

Just  at  this  period  the  even  tenor  of  life  at 
Brackenglen  was  completely  upset  by  a  whisper 
that  ran  through  Ayrshire  like  fire  through  flax; 
no  one  knew  just  how  the  rumour  originated,  but  it 
travelled  through  town  and  village,  and  from  home- 
stead to  homestead  with  amazing  speed.  The 
report  went  that  a  very  great  statesman  of  the 
period  had  expressed  his  intention  to  visit  the 
West  of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  day 
or  two  with  the  hounds.  Possibly  never  in  that 
generation  had  any  public  man  so  captivated  the 
goodwill  of  the  Scottish  people  as  the  man  whose 
name  was  on  every  tongue.  Rumour  had  it  that 
the  idea  of  spending  a  week  incog,  amongst  the  Scots 
had  not  been  prompted  by  reasons  of  State,  but 
had  sprung  from  the  statesman's  own  desire  to  get 
an  inside  glimpse  into  the  life  and  character  of  the 
dour  people  in  that  part  of  Britain,  and  it  was  his 
intention  in  the  first  instance  that  no  one  should 
know  his  rank  and  position,  but,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  case  of  celebrities,  some  busybody,  getting 
wind  of  the  enterprise,  had  spread  the  story.  A 
sort  of  informal  gathering  of  close  friends  and 
immediate  neighbours  took  place  at  Brackenglen, 
and  much  speculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  the 
visit  would  really  take  place,  or  turn  out  to  be  just 
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one  of  those  vapourings  which  so  often  travel 
through  the  land. 

"  I  am  hoping,"  remarked  the  old  Laird  to  his 
assembled  guests,  "  that  the  gentleman  will  come. 
He  is  a  great  man  and  I  should  like  to  clap  my  eyes 
upon  him  before  I  go  to  my  place." 

A  great  burst  of  applause  greeted  this  blunt 
expression  of  opinion,  and  Rab  McAlpine  also  came 
in  for  unstinted  acclamation  when  he  supplemented 
the  old  Laird's  utterance  by  exclaiming  : 

"  I  too  hope  what  we  have  heard  is  true.  To 
be  quite  honest,"  he  added,  with  the  merry  laugh 
that  added  so  much  to  his  personal  charm,  "  I  have 
never  yet  to  my  knowledge  set  eyes  upon  a  man 
who,  below  the  throne,  rules  a  nation,  but  if  he's 
half  the  man  we  have  been  told  he  is,  I  shall  have 
a  good  tale  to  tell  when  I  go  back  amongst  my 
Canadian  friends.  Anyway,  there's  no  harm  in 
getting  ready  for  a  big  event ;  if  it  doesn't  materialise 
we'll  be  none  the  poorer,  and  if  it  does  we'll  have  a 
gay,  good  time,  for  we'll  have  some  good  riding, 
a  few  spills  and  some  merry  dancing.  I  propose, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  accept  the  story  as 
true,  and  set  to  work  getting  our  horses  and  our 
hunting  gear  ready.  I've  never  worn  a  pink  coat 
and  the  kind  of  war  bonnet  your  hunting  men 
condemn  themselves  to  wear  when  they're  trying 
to  be  happy,  but  for  this  occasion  I'll  wear  a  long 
hat,  if  I  lose  it  at  the  first  wall  I  have  to  jump." 
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"  It  won't  be  a  matter  for  May  bole  only,"  cried 
Allen  Douglas  ;  "  the  best  riders  an'  the  best  horses 
will  be  mustering  from  all  parts  of  Ayrshire,  an'  the 
bonniest  dames  an'  lassies  too." 

"  Let  them  all  come,"  answered  Rab  gaily. 
"  They  may  bring  bolder  riders  an'  better  horses, 
but  they'll  bring  no  bonnier  lassies  than  we  can 
match  them  with  in  Maybole." 

Rab  looked  such  a  gay  cavalier  as  his  words  rang 
out,  and  his  laughter-laden  blue  eyes  flitted  from 
one  fair  face  to  another,  that  more  than  one  man 
present  envied  him  his  happy  gift  of  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 

Before  the  party  broke  up  to  scatter  homewards, 
Betty  McDonald's  father  approached  the  old  Laird, 
and  remarked  : 

"  I  know  you  have  got  a  good  few  horses,  but 
you'  11  want  them  for  your  whole  household.  I'  ve  the 
best  part  of  a  score  of  well-bred  young  ones  running  on 
the  moors ;  if  Allen  and  Jack  care  to  round  them  up 
and  pick  out  the  best,  you're  right  welcome  to  the  use 
o'  them,  Laird ;  they're  not  seasoned  hunters,  but 
they'll  do  for  some  o'  the  young  sprigs  who  are  sure 
to  make  Brackenglen  their  head-quarters — penniless 
buckies  o'  guid  blood,  some  o'  them,  who  will  be 
glad  to  throw  a  leg  over  anything  that  can  gallop." 

"  That's  a  right  kindly  thought,"  answered  the 
old  Laird,  "  but  ye  were  ever  a  good  neighbour, 
McDonald." 
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"  Tush,  man.  Whenever  did  a  Me  Alpine  fail  to 
help  a  McDonald  ?  Men  of  our  blood  hae  feasted 
side  by  side  an'  fought  shoulder  tae  shoulder  at 
hame  an'  abroad  for  a  score  o'  generations,  so  say 
nae  mair  aboot  it,  but  tak'  the  horses." 

"  We  will  that,  Mr.  McDonald,"  exclaimed  Jack 
McAlpine,  "  an'  this  Canadian  cousin  and  myself 
will  train  an'  ride  them  a  bit  wi'  the  help  o'  some  o' 
the  stable  lads." 

"Don't  forget  the  best  man  wi'  a  horse  in  Ayr- 
shire, if  ye're  looldn'  for  help,"  responded  McDonald. 

"  Who  may  that  be  ?  "  demanded  Rab. 

"  Davie  the  poacher,"  was  the  gruff  response. 
"I'm  tellt  ye've  great  riders  in  Canada,  young  sir, 
but  I've  yet  tae  see  the  man  who  can  handle  an' 
gentle  a  colt  as  that  misbegotten  scamp  can." 

"  Davie  the  poacher's  no  sae  black  as  he's  painted, 
farther,"  put  in  Betty,  who  was  not  far  from  the 
old  man's  elbow. 

"  Oh,  aye,  I  ken,"  sniffed  her  parent.  "  You'd 
find  a  guid  word  for  the  deil  himself,  Betty,  if  he 
was  only  a  sportsman." 

"  If  the  deil's  no  worse  than  Davie  the  poacher, 
then  the  deil's  a  better  man  than  many  a  man 
who's  called  respectable,"  trilled  a  silvery  voice 
near  by,  and  grim,  dark-visaged  old  McDonald, 
wheeling  quickly,  looked  into  the  bonnie  face  of 
Moira  Douglas. 

"  Twa  o'  ye,"   he  growled.     "  Twa  lassies  who 
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ought  tae  ken  better,  standin'  up  for  a  rascal  who 
in  a  day  that's  no  sae  long  gone  by  would  have  been 
tied  tae  a  whippin'-post  mair  often  than  he  would 
hae  been  leg-free.  I  canna  unnerstan'  how  it  is 
maist  women,  gentle  or  simple,  an'  maist  bairns, 
hae  a  mouthfu'  o'  excuses  ready  when  Davie  an' 
his  deeds  crop  up." 

"  I  don't  think  the  women  are  the  only  sinners 
in  that  respect,"  laughed  Moira.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  you  singing  his  praises  not  a  minute  ago,  Mr. 
McDonald." 

"  I  was  only  saying  the  scamp  had  a  way  o'  his 
ain  wi'  horses,"  grumbled  Betty's  father. 

"  Perhaps  Davie  has  a  way  o'  his  ain  with  women 
an'  bairns,"  chuckled  Jack,  "  an'  that  accounts  for 
the  championship,  sir." 

"  Wummen  an'  bairns  an'  horses — weel,  they're 
all  kittle -cattle,  Jack  Me  Alpine.  Maybe  if  you  take 
lessons  frae  Davie  you'll  unnerstan'  them  in  time, 
but  if  you  want  a  man's  opinion  o'  your  poacher 
friend,  gang  tae  Grantham  o'  Grantham,  an'  hear 
his  opeenion." 

"  What's  Grantham  o'  Grantham  like,  Betty  ?  " 
queried  Jack,  with  a  suspicion  of  amusement  in  his 
voice.  "  A  man  of  parts,  I  take  it,  since  your 
father  recommends  him." 

Betty's  lip  curled. 

"  Grantham  o'  Grantham,  Jack,  is  one  o'  the 
'  new  rich  folk.'  He  owns  more  land,  cattle  an' 
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sheep  than  anyone  else  in  these  parts  ;  he  preserves 
game  ;  he  can't  shoot  an'  fish  ;  he  couldn't  catch  in 
anything  but  a  net ;  horses  he  can't  ride — he  only 
gets  up  on  one  side  to  fall  off  on  the  other  ;  his  one 
accomplishment  is  turning  the  gramophone,  whilst 
his  well-bred  wife,  who  married  him  for  his  money, 
entertains  the  guests." 

"  That's  funny,"  replied  Jack.  "  I  remember 
asking  Davie  the  poacher  wha'  sort  o'  a  man  this 
new-comer  Grantham  was,  an'  Davie  said  Grantham 
was  the  greatest  godsend  he  had  ever  known." 

"  The  deil's  buckie,  he  would  say  that,"  rumbled 
McDonald,  "  seein'  the  fish  an'  fur  an'  feather  he 
takes  from  Grantham's  estates  by  starlight.  I 
heard  Grantham  tell  him  one  day  in  Ayr  that  if  he 
didn't  keep  off  his  lands  he'd  set  his  three  English 
gamekeepers  after  him,  an'  Davie  grinned  up  into 
his  face  in  his  impudent  way  an'  answered  :  '  Mon 
Grantham,  if  ye  dinna  keep  your  English  game- 
keepers locked  up  o'  nichts,  I'll  be  catchin'  them  as 
well  as  the  game.'  " 

The  mist  had  scarcely  cleared  to  let  the  dawn 
break  through  that  heralded  the  next  day,  when 
Jack  and  Rab  Me  Alpine  and  three  of  the  stable - 
hands,  well  mounted,  clattered  out  of  the  cobble - 
stoned  yard  of  Brackenglen.  Early  as  it  was,  the 
old  Laird,  muffled  in  his  great -coat,  with  his  plaid 
over  his  shoulder  and  his  big  bonnet  awry,  was  there 
to  see  them  off. 
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"  Dinna  forget  tae  give  the  poacher  a  cry  as  ye 
ride,"  he  cried,  as  Jack  sprang  to  saddle.  "  The 
buckie  knows  the  moors  where  the  colts  run  as  he 
knows  the  palm  o'  his  own  hand." 

*'  Ye  needna'  trouble  tae  gi'e  him  a  cry,"  inter- 
polated Tubby  Mclntosh,  who  was  standing  on  the 
doorstep.  "  He  was  here  last  night,  an'  I  told  him 
wha'  ye'd  be  doin'  the  day,  an'  he  just  said  :  '  Oh 
aye,  I  had  it  frae  yin  o'  the  stable-hands,'  an'  I'm 
thinkin',  Mister  Jack,"  she  continued  with  a  dry 
chuckle,  "  you'll  find  Davie  on  the  passon's  horse 
waitin'  for  ye  when  ye  top  the  hill  yonner.  He's  a 
gey  early  riser  when  there's  sport  afoot." 

"  Funny,"  remarked  Rab  to  Jack  as  they  breasted 
the  hill,  "  how  often  poacher  Davie  has  errands  to 
Brackenglen  ;  funny,  too,  how  Tubby  always  seems 
to  know  about  them." 

"  Lots  o'  funny  things  about  Tubby,"  was  Jack's 
laconic  response.  "  Anyway,  she's  right  this  time  ; 
there's  Davie,  an'  bless  my  soul,  there's  the  parson's 
horse." 

"  Good  bit  of  stuff  too.  I'm  told  Davie  bought 
it  an'  broke  it  for  him." 

Many  a  time  in  the  wilds  of  his  Canadian  home 
Rab  McAlpine  had  felt  the  thrill  of  life  with  a  good 
horse  between  his  knees,  but  seldom  had  he  spent 
more  exciting  hours  than  he  passed  that  day. 
Davie,  riding  a  little  in  advance  of  the  party, 
cantered  through  the  moisture-laden  heather  up  the 
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hills  and  through  the  glens,  making  his  way  with 
unerring  instinct  to  a  spot  where  the  mist  still  lay 
thick,  a  favourite  haunt  of  McDonald's  thorough- 
breds. The  mist  lay  like  a  ghostly  cloud  right  in 
front  of  them,  and  underfoot  the  ground  was 
broken,  uneven  and  treacherous. 

"  We'll  find  the  colts  somewhere  in  there  among 
the  mists,"  said  Da  vie,  "  an'  when  we  start  them 
we'll  have  to  ride  hard  on  their  heels  an'  round 
them  and  keep  them  together  ;  they'll  make  for 
the  hills  or  the  timber  as  soon  as  they  sight  us. 
It'll  just  be  a  case  of  hard  ridin'  an'  the  deil  tak' 
the  hindmost.  Keep  a  tight  rein  as  ye  ride,  an'  a 
guid  grip  on  your  saddles.  Do  what  ye  will,"  he 
chuckled,  "  some  o'  ye  will  smell  the  heather  too 
close  for  your  ain  comfort  before  ye  taste  parritch 
again  the  day.  Go  canny  till  we  sight  the  colts, 
an'  then  ride  for  it." 

The  last  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  when  the 
horse  he  was  riding  threw  up  his  head  and  whinnied 
shrilly.  All  the  horsemen  looked  quickly  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  animal's  pricked  ears  pointed, 
and  through  the  grey  gloom  they  saw  an  indistinct 
figure  cantering  towards  them. 

"  Another  volunteer  from  somewhere,"  exclaimed 
Jack.  "  I  expect  it's  Allan  Douglas." 

But  Davie's  poacher's  eyes  were  keener. 

"  If  it's  Mister  Allan,"  said  he,  "  then  he's  taken 
to  wearin'  skirts,  an'  I  should  no  ha'  thocht  it  o* 
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him,  though  o'  late  he's  taken  to  runnin'  after 
them  more  than  is  guid  for  the  peace  o'  his 
soul." 

"  Skirts  in  the  saddle  at  this  time  o'  the  mornin', 
and  up  here  ?  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  muttered  Rab. 

All  speculation  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  very 
few  seconds  by  the  new-comer's  "  Good  morning, 
gentlemen  all,  though  I'm  thinkin'  you've  been 
over-fond  of  the  blankets  for  men  who  want  to  catch 
my  father's  thoroughbreds.  They'll  be  hawk-wild 
as  soon  as  this  mist  rises." 

"  Betty,  you  madcap,"  almost  shouted  Jack 
Me  Alpine,  "  what  are  you  doing  on  the  foothills 
before  the  mists  have  broken  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed  gaily. 

"  Early,"  she  mocked.  "  I  have  been  scouting 
along  the  foothills  for  an  hour  past,  waiting  for  you 
laggards." 

"  You  are  never  going  to  ride  into  the  mists  when 
the  horse-hunt  begins,  Miss  Betty  ?  "  interpolated 
Rab  Me  Alpine. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  came  the  challenging  reply. 

"  Because  this  ground  is  none  too  safe  for  hard 
riding  in  clear  daylight,  even  for  me ;  it's  treacherous 
and  full  of  natural  pit-holes.  I  know,  for  I  was 
grouse-shooting  over  it." 

"  All  the  same  I'm  coming,"  mocked  Betty. 
"  As  for  safety,  my  mare  is  the  surest-footed  thing 
in  the  country-side." 
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"  And  her  rider  the  greatest  madcap,"  expostu- 
lated Jack.  "  Don't  do  this  fool's  trick,  Betty." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  Jack  Me  Alpine  ; 
I'm  going  with  Davie."  Pricking  her  mare  with 
the  spur,  wilful  Betty  shot  up  alongside  the  poacher. 
"  I  think  you'll  find  the  colts  in  the  moss  glen ; 
they  nearly  always  feed  there  when  the  mists 
have  been  heavy  and  the  dew  lies  thick  on  the 
bracken.'* 

A  long,  low  whistle  broke  from  Davie's  lips. 

"  If  they  are  there,"  said  he,  "  we'll  have  more 
than  one  empty  saddle  before  we  get  tae  the  bottom, 
for  the  moss  is  as  slippery  as  slime  where  it  lies 
only  an  inch  thick  on  some  o'  the  rocks,  an'  the 
horse  that  strikes  one  o'  those  patches  is  more  likely 
to  stand  on  its  head  than  its  hoofs.  I  wish  ye'd  no 
come,  Miss  Betty,"  he  added  in  a  voice  so  low  that 
no  one  but  Betty  could  hear  him. 

"  You  too  ?  "  There  was  almost  a  note  of  anger 
in  the  girl's  voice.  "  Hold  your  tongue,  Davie." 

."  A  wilful  maid  an'  her  ain  way  will  ne'er  be 
parted,"  mumbled  the  poacher.  "  Who  will  sup 
sorrow  must  sup  sorrow.  Tak'  a  guid  grup  o'  your 
reins,  cuddle  down  in  yer  saddle,  an'  come  on." 

Urging  his  horse  to  a  trot,  with  Betty  riding 
abreast  of  him,  the  poacher  pushed  straight  into  the 
thick  blanket  of  mist  which  at  once  hung  round 
them  like  a  curtain,  almost  shutting  them  out  of 
the  view  of  the  others,  who  followed  almost  as  soon 
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as  the  leaders'  horses  moved.  An  unapostolic 
expression  broke  from  Jack  Me  Alpine's  lips. 

"  Betty's  presence  is  going  to  spoil  my  fun  ;  I'll 
be  thinking  all  the  time  I  ride  that  her  horse  may 
have  turned  turtle  an'  come  down  on  top  o'  her. 
I'll  wager  her  father  never  knew  she  intended  to 
play  this  prank." 

His  Canadian  cousin,  who  was  riding  knee  to 
knee  with  him,  replied  : 

"  You  watch  out  for  the  colts,  Jack  ;  I'll  keep  as 
close  to  Betty  McDonald  as  I  can,  and  try  and  save 
her  from  mischief." 

There  was  a  note  in  the  Canadian's  voice  that 
made  Jack  involuntarily  screw  half  round  in  his 
saddle  and  try  and  peer  into  the  speaker's  face,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  a  tingling  sensation  which  he  could 
not  have  found  a  name  for  seemed  to  run  through 
the  young  Scotchman's  blood. 

"  I  think  we'll  divide  the  task  of  trying  to  look 
after  Betty,"  he  replied,  "  though  in  this  country, 
which  she  knows  like  a  book,  she's  possibly  as  well 
able  to  look  after  herself  as  either  of  us." 

He  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  there  was  something 
almost  hostile  in  his  tones,  and  the  Canadian  felt  it. 

After  that  there  was  no  speech  between  any  of  the 
party  ;  the  riding  in  the  opaque  greyness  demanded 
all  their  attention.  The  chill  mist  settling  upon 
them  soon  had  their  stout  clothing  soaked,  and 
every  now  and  again  a  horse  slid  perilously  on  some 
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bare,  shelving  rock.  No  other  man  in  the  country- 
side than  Davie  could  have  steered  a  correct  course 
through  the  gloom.  He  had  trained  himself  from 
boyhood  for  just  such  work,  and  had  saved  himself 
from  detection  many  a  time  and  oft  when  carrying 
out  his  illicit  calling,  by  plunging  headlong  into  just 
such  mist  banks.  Instead  of  thinning  out,  the  mist 
this  morning  seemed  to  settle  closer  round  them, 
and  one  of  the  grooms,  a  long-headed  fellow  of  much 
experience,  pushed  his  horse  up  alongside  Jack's, 
saying  as  he  came  abreast  : 

"  Sir,  hadn't  you  better  order  Davie  to  halt  here, 
an'  wait  for  the  weather  to  lift  ?  We'll  get  a  soak- 
ing before  the  sun  gets  through,  but  better  that 
than  laming  our  horses  and  perhaps  breaking  our 
own  limbs." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  groom's  mouth 
when  a  high,  shrill,  uncanny  whistle  pierced  the 
stillness. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  what's  that  ?  "  ejaculated 
Jack. 

"  It's  a  wild  stallion's  whistle,"  answered  Rab, 
his  voice  vibrant  with  excitement. 

Davie,  who  had  drawn  his  horse  to  a  standstill 
when  the  first  shrill  call  came,  overheard  Rab's 
exclamation. 

"  Aye,  ye're  richt,"  he  cried.  "  It's  the  call  of 
the  black  stallion  that  leads  the  colts.  He's  winded 
the  mares  some  of  us  are  ridin'.  There  he  goes 
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again.  Drat  the  brute — I  wish  I  could  see  him." 
As  he  spoke,  Davie  leapt  from  his  saddle  and 
gripped  Betty's  bridle-rein.  "  You  men,"  he  called 
in  low,  tense  tones,  "  jump  to  earth  and  hang  on  to 
your  bridles  like  grim  death.  We're  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  an'  it  may  shelve  down  so  steeply  it'll  mean 
broken  bones  for  horses  an'  men  if  we  ride  it  at 
speed.  It  must  be  so,  or  we  could  see  the  bunch 
of  colts." 

All  the  men  swung  out  of  their  saddles  promptly, 
but  Betty  remained  in  her  seat. 

"  Tumble  out  o'  that  saddle,  Miss  Betty,  an'  be 
quick  aboot  it,"  commanded  the  poacher,  and  as 
the  girl  did  not  comply  promptly,  he  added  :  "Ye 
can  break  yer  neck  at  yer  ain  pleasure  an'  at  yer 
ain  leisure  when  you're  no  wi'  me,  but  no  while 
you're  wi'  Davie  Dougald.  I  ken  your  dour  old 
faither,  an'  it's  no  me  that's  goin'  hame  tae  tell 
him  that  his  daughter  lies  crippled  on  the  moors." 

Kicking  her  foot  from  the  stirrup,  Betty  was 
sliding  to  earth,  when  she  felt  a  strong  arm  twine 
round  her  waist  and  she  was  lifted  easily  to  the 
bracken.  Perhaps  her  helper's  foot  slipped,  per- 
haps she  herself  swayed  awkwardly,  or  maybe  it 
was  a  combination  of  both  circumstances.  What- 
ever the  cause,  she  felt  herself  held  in  a  closer 
embrace  than  she  had  ever  known  in  her  life  before, 
so  close  that  her  heart  was  beating  against  a  man's 
broad  chest,  and  the  thrill  of  it,  the  personal 
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contact  following  the  excitement  of  the  few  previous 
minutes  made  the  sensation  an  unforgettable  one, 
and  she  did  nothing  to  break  the  warm  clasp,  even 
when  handsome,  debonair  Rab  Me  Alpine's  voice 
whispered  so  close  to  her  ear  that  his  lips  touched 
her  flesh  : 

"  For  God's  sake  have  a  care,  Betty  ;  this  is  no 
time  for  fooling,  lassie ;  Davie  the  poacher  knows 
the  danger." 

She  felt  the  quiver  that  ran  through  the  man's 
strong  frame,  felt,  too,  the  intense  note  in  his 
voice,  and  those  things  and  the  magnetism  that  was 
in  the  man  stirred  her  as  perhaps  she  had  never 
been  stirred  before,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she  lay 
passive,  not  at  all  like  the  wilful,  wayward  Betty 
McDonald  whom  all  the  country-side  knew.  And 
in  that  moment  two  things  happened  :  the  half- 
wild  stallion  leading  the  colts  made  the  heavy  air 
ring  with  a  blast  of  command  to  the  mares  he  had 
scented,  and  in  the  same  breathing  space  of  time 
the  sun's  shafts  pierced  the  massed  mists  and  split 
the  grey  banks  asunder.  Betty,  putting  one  hand 
against  Rab's  chest,  freed  herself  from  his  arm- 
clasp,  but  not  before  both  Davie  Dougald  and  Jack 
McAlpine  had  seen  her  half  standing,  half  reclining 
in  the  lover-like  embrace  of  the  magnificently 
handsome  Canadian. 


Chapter  VI  Stolen  Sweetness 

THE  sunlight,  bursting  through  the  canopy  of  mist 
with  dazzling  suddenness,  seemed  for  one  brief 
moment  to  concentrate  its  brilliance  upon  the 
Canadian  and  the  Scottish  lass.  Swiftly  Betty 
freed  herself  from  Rab's  encircling  arms,  but  not 
before  a  spasm  of  vindictive  passion  had  flashed 
across  the  hard-set  features  of  Davie  Dougald. 
Always  the  poacher  had  loved  Jack  McAlpine  and 
Betty  McDonald.  In  many  ways  the  poacher  was 
a  throw-back  to  the  old  days  of  the  clansmen,  when 
a  clansman  loved  his  chieftain  and  would  lay  down 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  honour  or  his  body.  As 
boy  and  girl  Betty  and  Jack  had  both  shown  the 
rough  fellow  more  kindness,  perhaps,  than  any 
human  beings  had  ever  done,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Tubby  Mclntosh,  but  Davie  had  never 
taken  kindly  to  the  Canadian  cousin,  and  when  he 
saw  how  Rab  was  carrying  all  before  him  in  the 
country-side  during  Jack's  absence  in  Italy,  his 
dislike  had  grown  apace,  for  he  looked  upon  Rab 
as  one  who  was  niching  something  that  was  due 
to  Jack.  Possibly  Davie  had  imbibed  from  his 
many  secret  conversations  with  Tubby  some  of  that 
worthy  woman's  deep-rooted  desire  for  a  wooing 
and  a  wedding  between  Jack  and  Betty,  and  the 
fact  had  not  escaped  his  keen  eyes  that  Rab,  whilst 
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he  flirted  lightsomely  with  any  fair  lass  who  came 
in  his  way,  was  unduly  attentive  to  the  daughter 
of  McDonald.  The  dislike  that  was  seething  in  his 
soul  changed  to  active  hatred  in  that  illuminating 
moment  when  the  mist  banks  burst  and  he  saw 
Betty  in  the  Canadian's  arms.  Looking  past  the 
pair,  even  as  they  separated,  he  caught  sight  of 
Jack  McAlpine's  face,  which  had  suddenly  grown 
white  and  strained,  for  in  that  crucial  moment  the 
young  laird  o'  Brackenglen  had  learned  to  know 
where  his  heart's  hopes  lay.  Something  like  a 
mastiff's  growl  broke  from  Dougald's  lips. 

"  The  dommed  cuckoo,"  he  muttered  "  If  he 
were  on  the  lip  o'  Tophet  the  noo,  I'd  gie  him  a 
helpin'  hand  ower  the  edge." 

Clapping  his  hand  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle, 
he  vaulted  with  the  spring  of  a  boy  to  his  seat. 
Betty,  refusing  Rab's  proffered  help,  swung  herself 
into  the  saddle,  and  would  have  ranged  her  mare 
alongside  Jack  McAlpine's  horse,  but  he,  with  a 
short  laugh  that  had  more  of  bitterness  than  of 
mirth  in  its  tones,  wheeled  his  animal  and  rode  over 
to  the  poacher's  side. 

"  You  heard  the  stallion's  call  when  the  mist  was 
round  us,  Davie  ?  "  he  said  shortly. 

"  Aye,  I  did,  an'  whaur  the  stallion  is  the  colts 
are,  an'  that's  no  far  awa'.  Come  on,"  and  instantly 
the  pair  moved  down  the  hill. 

Scarcely  had  they  turned  below  the  dip  when 
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they  saw  the  little  mob  of  colts  with  the  splendid 
black  stallion  at  their  head,  going  at  a  trot  down 
the  steep  hill-side  towards  Moss  Glen.  It  was  the 
time  for  action,  and  nothing  could  have  suited  Jack 
McAlpine  in  that  moment  like  rapid  action  rife 
with  peril.  Touching  his  horse  with  the  spur,  he 
plunged  away  in  pursuit,  either  not  hearing  or  not 
heeding  Da  vie' s  warning  cry  : 

"  Ride  canny,  laddie  ;  the  rocks  are  like  wet 
glass." 

For  a  moment  Davie  hesitated  as  to  whether  he 
should  go  in  pursuit  of  the  reckless  young  rider, 
but  his  mind  was  made  up  for  him  as  he  saw  Betty 
McDonald,  her  hair  blowing  behind  her  in  the  wind 
that  had  sprung  up,  her  hands  well  down  and  her 
chin  in  the  air,  flash  down  a  little  hollow  on  his 
right-hand  side,  a  hollow  that  led  to  a  sudden  rise 
on  the  opposite  side  which,  as  Davie  knew,  pointed 
to  a  short  cut  which  would  head  the  colts  off  from 
their  favourite  rendezvous  in  the  hills  beyond  Moss 
Glen,  a  short  cut,  but  one  so  perilous  that  no  woman 
in  her  sober  senses  would  have  attempted  it. 

"  Twa  fools  wi'  their  wits  wool-gatherin',"  snarled 
Davie  to  himself.  "  Ye'll  no  ride  that  gait,  Betty 
McDonald." 

The  next  instant,  like  some  reckless  Border  raider 
of  old,  the  poacher  was  driving  his  horse  down  the 
slope,  across  the  hollow  and  up  the  farther  hill-side. 
He  got  there  just  in  time.  Leaning  from  his  saddle, 
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he  made  a  snatch  at  Betty's  reins,  and  with  a 
dexterous  turn  of  his  wrists  swung  his  own  horse 
half  round  and  took  Betty's  mare  with  him.  The 
girl's  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
anger,  and  her  usually  lovable  mouth  hard  set,  and 
it  was  not  the  riding  that  had  brought  that  colour 
and  expression  into  her  face.  She  knew  that  both 
Davie  and  Jack  had  seen  all  that  the  breaking  of 
the  mists  revealed,  and  she  was  furiously  angry, 
not  so  much  because  the  two  men  had  seen  her, 
but  because  of  the  strange,  unaccountable  weakness 
that  had  caused  her  to  yield  to  the  Canadian's 
embrace. 

"  How  dare  you,  David  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  voice 
and  tone  that  the  poacher  had  never  heard  from 
her  before.  "  Let  go  my  bridle." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  replied  Davie  coolly.  "  If 
ye  ride  whaur  I  bid  ye,  ma  haun'  will  fa'  free  o' 
yer  reins,  but  ride  down  that  slope  ye  shall  na'." 

"  Shall  not  ?  Dare  ye  speak  to  a  McDonald  that 
way  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  replied  Davie,  "  an'  I'll  answer  tae  the 
auld  man,  yer  faither,  if  need  be.  He's  a  hard  man, 
I  ken,  an'  if  his  daughter  complains  he  has  the 
power,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  he'll  hae  the  will,  tae  run 
Davie  Dougald  oot  o'  Ayrshire." 

Something  in  the  man's  voice,  something,  too,  in 
his  face  touched  Betty  to  the  quick. 

"  Rubbish,"  she  said  contritely.     "  Who's  talking 
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of  telling  father  ?  But  you're  losing  the  colts, 
Davie." 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  Da  vie' s  face, 
and  he  who  so  seldom  lost  his  temper,  let  the 
rage  that  was  bubbling  in  his  heart  come  forth 
in  words. 

"  Ye've  lost  mair  than  the  colts  this  day,  Mistress 
McDonald  :  ye've  lost  the  best  laddie  in  Scotlan', 
an'  a'  f'r  the  sake  o'  a  domn  cuckoo  whose  eggs 
will  hatch  in  any  nest.  Noo  if  ye  want  tae  round 
up  the  colts,  bear  awa'  tae  the  right,  an'  keep  on 
the  top  o'  the  ridge,  for  by  the  banes  o'  the  Bruce, 
I'm  gaun  tae  show  yer  Canadian  lover  wha'  ridin' 
means  in  Scotlan'." 

The  savage  uncouth  speech  from  the  semi -outlaw 
cut  Betty  to  the  quick,  and  left  her  white  and 
speechless,  whilst  the  poacher,  driving  his  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  the  parson's  mare,  shot  at  head- 
long speed  down  the  selfsame  pass  he  had  forbidden 
her  to  ride.  Betty  turned  her  hot  face  down  the 
wind  and,  giving  her  reins  a  shake,  she  rode  at  a 
brisk  canter  along  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  according 
to  the  poacher's  instructions.  Meantime  Jack 
McAlpine  had  ridden  recklessly  down  into  Moss 
Glen ;  a  dozen  times  his  horse's  hoofs  slithered 
dangerously  on  the  slimy  moss,  but,  though  not  as 
graceful  as  his  Canadian  cousin  in  the  saddle,  he 
had  a  firm  seat  and  a  strong  light  hand,  and  kept 
the  blood  horse  on  its  feet.  Perhaps  the  reckless 
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mood  that  had  fallen  upon  him  helped  to  carry 
him  to  safety,  for  in  such  a  ride  recklessness  was 
more  apt  to  lead  to  safety  than  caution  would  have 
done.  The  grooms  had  scattered,  each  following 
his  own  device.  As  for  Davie  Dougald,  he  was 
riding  with  the  mixture  of  canniness  and  daredevil 
abandon  which  had  so  often  helped  him  to  elude 
pursuers  when  he  had  been  engaged  on  a  less 
honourable  errand  than  upon  this  occasion.  Once 
he  glanced  away  on  his  right  hand  in  the  direction 
Jack  had  taken,  and  he  muttered  : 

"  The  laddie  is  displayin'  nae  judgment ;  he'll 
burst  down  on  the  colts  at  a  spot  that  is  mair  like 
tae  drive  them  awa'  frae  home  than  towards  it, 
an'  they'll  come  clatterin'  up  the  glen  instead  o' 
goin'  doon.  I'll  hae  tae  risk  ma  neck,  an'  bear 
well  awa'  tae  the  left  if  the  colts  are  tae  be  turned 
hame wards  the  morn." 

With  Davie  actions  came  easier  than  utterances. 
He  turned  his  bridle-rein,  and  moved  his  horse  in 
the  direction  he  had  indicated,  and  soon  found 
himself  amidst  slithery  rocks  and  ugly  boulders. 
All  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  his  horse,  or  he 
would  have  seen  a  rider  burst  from  one  of  the  many 
patches  of  cloudlike  mist  that  still  hung  about  the 
scene.  The  new-comer  was  well  away  on  Da  vie' s 
bridle  hand,  and  he  was  coming  at  such  an  angle 
that  his  horse  and  Davie's  must  soon  meet.  When 
they  were  about  twenty  lengths  apart  the  poacher 
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heard  the  hoof-beats  of  the  other's  horse  and, 
glancing  keenly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  he 
recognised  Rab  Me  Alpine,  and  a  scowl  knitted  the 
poacher's  brows. 

"  Ye  domn  bird  o'  evil  omen,"  he  muttered ;  "  if 
there's  a  broken  neck  the  day,  I  hope  it's  yer  ain." 

The  Canadian  had  seen  Davie  long  before  the 
latter  had  observed  him,  and  he  now  hailed  him 
with  an  affectation  of  light -heartedness  he  was  far 
from  feeling. 

"  Hello,  Dougald,  where  away  are  the  colts  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  knowin'  f'r  certain,"  replied  Davie  in 
his  gruffest  and  brusquest  manner,  "  but  I'm  thinkin' 
if  ye've  got  the  nerve  to  ride  down  the  slope  ye're 
crossin'  as  I'm  daein'  ma  ainsel,  we  may  hae  the 
luck  tae  stop  them  at  the  heid  o'  the  glen.  If  ye're 
feart,"  he  added  mockingly,  "  swing  yer  horse  roon' 
an'  ride  up  the  wa'  I  hae  come.  Ye' 11  fin'  Miss 
McDonal'  on  the  ridge  o'  the  hills,  where  I  hae  sent 
her  f'r  safety." 

"I'm  glad  you  sent  her  to  safety,"  replied  the 
Canadian.  "  She's  a  little  bit  too  reckless  for  this 
kind  of  job." 

"  Aye,"  retorted  the  poacher,  with  a  world  of 
meaning  in  his  voice.  "  She  is  a  wee  bittie  reck- 
less, but  she's  safe  enough  in  Scottish  country  wi' 
real  Scottish  folk." 

The  Canadian  read  his  meaning,  and  as  his  horse 
ranged  alongside  Davie 's  he  stood  in  his  stirrups 
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and  swung  his  stout  riding-whip  with  such  an  air 
of  menace  that  it  looked  as  if  another  taunt  from 
the  poacher  would  bring  the  whip  into  play,  but  the 
hostile  glint  never  left  Davie's  steel-grey  eyes. 

"  Dinna  try  it,  sir,"  he  cried,  and  his  lips  curled 
savagely.  "  Gin  ye  dae,  I'll  bring  ye  doon,  horse 
an'  a'." 

A  jeering  laugh  broke  from  the  Canadian's  mouth. 

"  Bring  me  down  horse  and  all,  will  you,  you  clod- 
hopper ?  Try  it ,  and  see  what  change  you  get  out  of  it ." 

Just  then  the  mob  of  colts,  with  the  splendid 
stallion  at  their  head,  broke  into  view,  running  like 
the  wind,  with  Jack  riding  hard  in  their  wake.  He 
was  riding  like  a  man  deil-possessed,  trying  to  pass 
them  on  their  flank  and  wheel  them,  but  though 
he  was  riding  a  thoroughbred,  the  half-wild  horses 
were  thoroughbred  too,  and  were  unburdened  by 
saddle  or  rider.  At  the  sight  of  the  bunch  of 
beautiful  horses  all  the  old  instincts  of  the  Canadian 
wilds  surged  in  Rab  McAlpine's  blood.  He  knew 
that  Jack  would  never  head  those  horses  ;  the  only 
chance  to  stop  them  in  their  headlong  rush  to 
freedom  lay  in  a  daredevil  charge  on  his  own  part 
or  Davie's  down  the  mountain  slope. 

"  Come  on,  you,  and  stop  your  bragging,"  he 
shouted  to  Davie,  "  and  by  the  gods  I'll  give  you 
a  riding-lesson." 

Lifting  his  voice  in  a  wild  half-Indian  yell,  the 
handsome  Canadian  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
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flanks,  and  sent  it  leaping,  plunging,  crashing  head- 
long down  the  declivity,  and  Davie,  dour,  grim  and 
silent,  lifted  his  horse  into  its  stride  and,  rushing 
up  knee  to  knee  with  his  challenger,  the  pair  went 
hurtling  down  the  rugged  incline  at  a  pace  that 
would  have  made  any  sane  man  wonder  if  Bedlam 
had  unloosed  its  gates  and  set  free  two  life-weary 
maniacs. 

They  came  at  last  in  their  thunderbolt  race  to  a 
sort  of  narrow  trail  that  sheep  or  goats  had  made, 
and  there  the  going  was  comparatively  good,  but  it 
was  not  wide  enough  for  two  horses  to  race  on 
abreast,  and  each  man  was  determined  to  have  it 
and  hold  it.  Their  horses  were  equally  matched  for 
speed,  stamina  and  courage,  the  riders  each  savagely 
resolute.  On  either  side  of  them  the  black  rocks, 
dipping  sheerly  downwards,  were  almost  as  slippery 
as  ice.  Their  stirrups  clashed  together  as  they 
collided,  and  each  horse  reeled  slightly  in  its  stride 
from  the  collision  ;  both  animals  staggered,  and 
each  rider  hung  to  the  reins  like  grim  death,  but 
neither  would  give  an  inch.  Both  men  at  the  same 
instant  gave  an  inner  turn  to  their  reins,  and  the 
two  horses  met  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  both 
went  to  their  knees,  but  neither  man  lost  his  seat, 
and  each  drove  his  spurs  home,  lifting  the  horses 
to  their  hoofs,  and  the  next  moment  both  were 
floundering  on  the  glasslike  surface  of  the  black 
rocks  on  each  side  of  the  trail.  From  that  moment 
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onward  it  was  no  question  of  rivalry,  no  question 
of  giving  or  taking  a  lesson  in  horsemanship — each 
had  his  own  horse  and  his  own  neck  to  save.  One 
moment  the  animals  were  almost  on  their  knees 
with  their  muzzles  scraping  the  rocks  ;  the  next, 
hauled  up  by  the  sinewy  arms  that  held  them, 
they  were  sliding  on  their  haunches.  Now  they 
bumped  a  boulder,  anon  they  leapt  a  gap  that 
ran  athwart  their  downward  passage,  and  at  last, 
almost  in  a  direct  line  one  with  another,  they 
crashed  through  a  mass  of  dried  gorse  and  came 
upon  a  little  level  patch  of  greensward  that  stretched 
for  half  a  dozen  horse  lengths  in  front  of  them,  and 
ended  upon  the  brink  of  what  in  summer  time  would 
have  been  a  peaceful,  gurgling  burn,  but  was  now 
a  miniature  mountain  torrent,  yellow,  turbulent 
and  foam-crested.  If  either  man  had  wished  to, 
there  was  no  time  to  stay  their  onward  progress, 
but  in  that  moment  neither  man  would  have  pulled 
bridle  for  a  king's  ransom  ;  the  rider's  jealousy  was 
upon  them,  and  the  older  man,  if  anything,  was  the 
more  jealous  of  the  twain. 

"  Gie  me  a  lesson  in  ridin',  wad  ye,  ye  Canadian 
pup  ?  "  he  grated  through  his  clenched  teeth,  as  his 
spurs  went  home. 

The  two  horses  took  the  leap  almost  in  the  same 
stride,  and  in  mid-air  Davie,  accustomed  to  using 
his  eyes  in  all  kinds  of  right  situations,  sped  a 
glance  in  his  rival's  direction,  only  to  see  Rab 
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McAlpine  sitting  like  a  picture  that  the  old  masters 
painted,  loosely,  easily,  beautifully  in  his  saddle, 
with  a  laugh  of  almost  devilish  delight  on  his  finely- 
fashioned  face. 

"  Domn  ye,"  he  muttered,  "  but  ye  can  ride." 
As  the  horses  landed  in  the  bracken  beyond  the 
brook,  the  bunch  of  colts,  led  by  the  stallion,  came 
hurtling  out  of  the  glen  almost  on  top  of  them. 
With  a  shrill  whistle  from  its  widely-distended 
nostrils,  the  untamed  stallion,  plunging  its  fore- 
hoofs  into  the  turf,  came  to  a  sudden  standstill, 
with  the  colts  crowding  in  a  mass  all  round  it. 
Then,  rearing  high  upon  its  hind  hoofs,  the  beautiful 
lord  of  the  bunch  wheeled  and,  with  a  terrific  snort 
and  shrill  stallion-cry,  plunged  back  the  way  it 
had  come,  followed  by  its  satellites,  with  streaming 
manes  and  distended  tails,  as  glorious  a  sight  as 
ever  met  a  nature-lover's  view  ;  and  as  they  swept 
backwards  Jack  McAlpine  closed  in  behind  them 
and,  with  whoop  and  holloo,  drove  them  at  racing 
speed  downwards  towards  the  bend  where  Betty 
McDonald  sat  in  her  saddle  waiting  and  watching. 
In  that  moment  Betty  forgot  all  about  the  episode 
that  had  come  so  near  spoiling  their  morning's 
pleasure,  forgot  the  swift  grip  of  Rab  McAlpine's 
arms  in  the  mist,  forgot  Davie  Dougald's  half-savage 
command  that  she  should  abide  on  the  hill-tops. 
If  she  was  one  thing  more  than  another,  she  was  a 
horsewoman.  The  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  she 
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was  perched  was  covered  with  short  bracken  which, 
though  it  made  tricky  riding,  was  none  the  less 
none  so  dangerous  to  a  good  horsewoman  on  a 
good  horse.  With  a  click  of  her  tongue  and  a 
touch  of  her  spur,  she  went  racing  down  the  slope 
to  join  Jack  Me  Alpine,  who  was  still  making  the 
echoes  ring  with  his  whoops  as  he  kept  the  colts 
galloping  at  breakneck  speed.  She  closed  up  along- 
side him,  and  added  her  voice  to  his.  Together 
they  wheeled  the  colts  out  of  the  glen,  up  and 
over  the  foothills  towards  the  pasture  land  that  led 
downwards  towards  Bracken  glen  homestead.  The 
grooms,  who  had  wisely  dispersed  themselves,  were 
riding  wide  on  either  flank,  and  kept  the  colts  from 
turning  and  making  a  last  wild  dash  for  liberty. 
Far  behind  them,  coming  at  an  easy  canter  on  a 
pair  of  horses  that  had  been  badly  knocked  about 
by  their  wild  rush  and  slither  amid  the  boulders 
on  the  mountaid-side,  were  Davie  Dougald  and  the 
Canadian  cousin.  Davie  was  pulling  at  his  pipe  ; 
Rab  McAlpine  had  his  thoughts  to  pull  at,  and, 
judging  by  the  expression  upon  his  face,  they  more 
than  sufficed  to  keep  him  company,  for  he  was 
thinking  of  that  impulsive  moment  in  the  mist 
when  he  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  courtesy 
and  mere  friendship.  The  two  men  did  not 
exchange  a  single  word  until  they  had  passed 
the  foothills  and  were  crossing  the  meadow- 
lands  and  had  pulled  their  tired  horses  to  a  walk ; 
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then  Rab  said  in  a  half-shamefaced  sort  of 
fashion  : 

"  I'm  thinking,  Dougald,  you  did  your  little  best 
to  break  my  neck  this  morning." 

Davie  took  three  or  four  steady  puffs  at  his  pipe 
before  he  answered  : 

"  An'  I'm  thinkin',  sir,  the  worl'  wad  hae  been 
nae  sae  much  the  poorer  if  I'd  succeeded." 

There  was  a  full  minute's  pause  after  this  un- 
compromising speech  from  the  poacher,  then  a 
little  to  Davie's  astonishment,  Rab  replied  : 

"  And  I'm  not  so  sure  you're  not  right." 

Quite  a  number  of  the  neighbours  who  had  heard 
of  the  round-up  assembled  at  Brackenglen  the  same 
afternoon,  to  help  to  handle  and  break  McDonald's 
famous  colts.  Allan  and  Moira  Douglas  were 
amongst  the  first  arrivals,  and  Moira's  light-hearted 
gaiety,  which  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  young  folk,  male  and  female,  helped 
in  no  slight  measure  to  wear  off  the  feeling  of  con- 
straint that  had  settled  upon  Betty  McDonald  and 
the  two  young  male  members  of  the  house  of 
Brackenglen.  No  one  was  more  thankful  for  this 
than  Rab,  who  made  not  a  few  efforts  to  get  on 
his  old  familiar  footing  of  friendship  with  Betty, 
but  this  he  soon  found  to  be  no  easy  matter,  for, 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  the  maid  put  an  un- 
mistakable barrier  between  him  and  herself ;  out- 
wardly she  appeared  to  have  treated  the  episode 
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that  had  occurred  in  the  mists  as  merely  a  light- 
hearted  jest,  but  inwardly  her  finer  feelings  were 
outraged  ;  accordingly  she  treated  Rab  merely  as 
some  gay  cavalier,  whose  words  and  actions  were 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Her  demeanour  towards 
Jack  McAlpine  would  have  developed  upon  warmer 
lines  had  Jack  disported  himself  in  receptive  mood, 
but  though  no  one  in  the  throng  appeared  to  be 
more  full  of  jollity  and  happy  good  humour  than 
Jack,  he  seemed  somehow  always  to  have  his  hands 
full  of  some  other  pursuit  whenever  Betty  came  in 
contact  with  him.  So  the  little  eddies  and  cross- 
currents of  life  went  on  all  unobserved  below  the 
surface  that  day  at  Brackenglen.  It  was  to  gay, 
sunny,  light-hearted  Moira  Douglas  that  both  Jack 
and  Rab  turned,  and  she  gave  to  each  in  turn  of 
her  sweetness,  laughing,  jesting,  giving  and  taking 
in  gay  repartee,  she  kept  both  young  men  in  play, 
which  left  Betty  somewhat  out  in  the  cold,  not 
that  she  was  without  attendant  gallants,  for  Allan 
Douglas  was  never  far  from  her  elbow  when  the 
strenuous  doings  of  the  day  gave  him  leisure,  and 
Betty,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  at  finding  Moira  mono- 
polising the  attention  of  the  two  McAlpines,  was  not  a 
little  cruelly  kind  to  young  Douglas.  Whoever  else 
suffered  annoyance  that  day,  it  was  not  Allan  ;  never 
before  had  Betty  been  so  gracious  to  him,  and  he  poor 
lad,  started,  as  many  another  youth  had  done  before 
him,  to  build  his  castles  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 
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The  handling  and  riding  of  the  colts  was  a  task 
allotted  to  all  who  volunteered,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  fine  riders  there  ready  to  chance  what 
hap  might  befall  them.  Davie  Dougald  was  there, 
ready  at  everyone's  beck  and  call,  working  like  a 
Trojan,  getting  saddles  and  bridles  on  the  untamed 
brutes,  in  which  work  he  displayed  uncanny  skill ; 
but  clever  and  cool  as  he  was  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  admit  that  he  found  his  equal  that  day 
in  the  young  McAlpine  from  Canada.  The  Scot 
and  the  Canadian  had  different  methods  of  handling 
the  fiery  mettlesome  brutes,  but  each  was  a  master 
of  his  own  method.  Jack  left  the  saddling  and 
bridling  to  this  pair,  but  he  was  ever  first  to  volun- 
teer to  mount  the  wildest  and  most  vicious  of  the 
colts,  and  a  splendid  rough-rider  he  proved  himself 
to  be.  There  were  a  good  many  falls  that  after- 
noon, for  McDonald's  colts  were  bred  from  a  sire 
that,  though  renowned  for  stamina,  speed  and 
beauty,  had  possessed  an  evil  temper,  and  most  of 
his  progeny  had  inherited  this  trait  in  the  sire's 
character.  They  were  buck- jumpers  to  the  last 
one  of  them,  and  it  took  a  man  of  nerve,  skill  and 
resource  to  master  them.  The  evening  was  drawing 
in  ere  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  glorious  black 
stallion  that  had  led  the  colts  in  the  wilds  to  be 
mounted  and  ridden,  and  there  were  only  three 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  attempting  to  master 
the  monarch  of  the  glens — Davie,  Jack  and  Rab 
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McAlpine  each  coveting  pride  of  place.  The  three 
men  were  smiling  at  each  other  as  they  wrangled 
pleasantly  amongst  themselves  as  to  who  should 
be  the  first  to  throw  leg  over  the  black  king,  but 
anyone  with  a  keen  eye  and  quick  ear  would  have 
caught  something  in  the  tones  of  their  voices  and 
the  notes  of  their  quick  short  laughter  that  would 
have  told  of  some  emotion  that  did  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  It  was  Betty's  father  who  settled  the 
bantering  dispute  in  characteristic  fashion,  and  as 
he  was  the  owner  of  the  stallion,  there  was  no 
gainsaying  his  dictum. 

"  The  three  o'  ye  canna  sit  in  the  saddle  at  once," 
he  said  inhis  gruff  manner,"  an'  the  best  man  among  ye 
wull  hae  his  work  cut  out  tae  stay  in  the  saddle  when 
he  gets  there.  For  twa  seasons  I've  found  nae  groom 
who  could  bide  on  his  back  for  mair  than  a  minute." 

"Ye  never  gied  me  a  chance  tae  try  ma  luck* 
McDonald,"  snapped  Davie. 

"  Weel,  ye  can  hae  yer  chance  the  day,  Dauvid, 
my  mon,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  that  good  as  these  twa 
laddies  are,  if  anyone  succeeds  in  ridin'  the  black 
deil,  it  will  be  yersel'.  Still,  we'll  hae  nae  favours. 
Here's  my  hat  an'  three  straws  :  draw  lots  for  it." 

The  eager,  merry,  laughing  throng  pressed  closely 
round  whilst  the  three  straws  were  drawn  and 
measured,  and  when  the  McDonald  announced  that 
the  Canadian  had  won  the  draw  there  was  a  rapid 
scattering  backwards  of  the  crowd  to  give  him 
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room  for  his  dangerous  enterprise.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  ill -humour  on  the  face  of  the  poacher  at 
the  decision  of  fate  as  represented  by  the  division  of 
the  straws.  Jack  McAlpine  merely  laughed  and  said : 

"  You  seem  to  have  all  the  luck  to-day,  Rab," 
and  both  the  Canadian  and  Da  vie  knew  just  what 
that  speech  implied,  and  so  did  Betty  McDonald, 
for  the  scarlet  streamers  flashed  into  her  face  and 
dyed  her  cheeks  a  richer  crimson  than  the  loverlike 
speeches  of  Allan  Douglas  had  ever  brought  there. 

Moira  Douglas,  too,  seemed  to  sense  more  in 
Jack's  speech  than  the  bare  words  revealed,  for  she 
looked  sharply,  first  at  Betty's  flushed  face  then  at 
Jack  and  Rab,  and  her  woman's  instinct  told  her 
that  Jack  had  sped  a  verbal  shaft  at  a  target  that 
only  those  who  had  ridden  into  the  mists  that 
morning  could  see  or  sense. 

In  spite  of  their  chagrin,  both  Jack  and  the 
poacher  lent  Rab  McAlpine  a  full  measure  of  their 
assistance  in  the  handling  of  the  black  stallion. 
They  were  both  sore,  but  each  in  his  way  was  a 
good  sportsman.  The  moment  came  when  Rab 
with  rapid  movements  swung  himself  into  the 
saddle,  and  if  ever  a  man  looked  a  perfect  picture 
of  debonair  self-confidence,  it  was  the  Canadian  at 
that  moment.  Jack  was  holding  one  side  of  the 
brute's  bridle,  David  the  other,  and  the  moment 
Rab  had  settled  himself  in  his  seat  and  gathered 
his  reins  he  cried  out  cheerily : 
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"  Let  him  go,  and  jump  back  both  of  you." 
Both  men  obeyed,  and  they  jumped  well  clear, 
for  they  knew  the  black  stallion. 

Then  Rab  lifted  his  whip,  and  struck,  and  the 
untamed  monarch  of  the  dells  and  glens  was  not 
slow  to  accept  the  challenge  the  rider  had  thrown 
down.  The  brute  leapt  forward  a  dozen  lengths, 
as  if  intending  to  burst  away  in  full  career  for  its 
native  hills,  and  Rab's  merry  laugh  rang  out  joyously 
on  the  nippy  air.  The  next  instant  the  stallion 
had  stopped  like  a  thunderbolt  that  had  sped  its 
course  ;  rising  on  its  hind  legs  it  wheeled  away  at 
right  angles,  then  leaping  high  in  the  air  with  all 
four  hoofs  bunched  together,  it  came  down  with  a 
jarring  thud,  then  with  one  mighty  bucking  motion, 
its  head  between  its  knees,  its  hind  quarters  curled 
downwards  and  under,  with  every  muscle  strained 
as  though  it  would  burst  through  the  satin  skin,  the 
brute  made  its  supreme  effort  in  one  terrific  buck 
and  jump,  and  in  that  moment  the  faithless  saddle- 
girths  burst  under  the  strain,  and  man  and  saddle 
went  flying  over  the  black  colt's  head.  Instantly 
there  was  a  rush  of  spectators  to  the  spot  where  the 
Canadian  lay  crumpled  up  and  stunned,  but  Jack, 
Da  vie,  Allan  and  a  dozen  others  leapt  to  saddle  and 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  black  stallion.  Swiftly  they 
penned  him  in  an  angle  near  the  old  orchard  where 
two  high  stone  walls  met,  and  it  was  Da  vie  who 
roped  him  and  closing  in  hand  over  hand  with  the 
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rope  the  grooms  held,  the  poacher  soon  had  hold  of 
the  bridle. 

"  My  turn  to  ride  him  next,  Davie,"  said 
Jack. 

"  No  on  y'r  life,  sir.  I  drew  the  second  straw, 
an'  he's  mine  by  right  o'  capture — that's  the  old 
law  o'  the  Scottish  hills.  One  o'  ye  buckies  get  me 
ma  ain  saddle  frae  the  parson's  mare,  an'  I'll  ride 
the  deil  an'  tame  him,  too.  They  dinna  ken  a' 
there  is  tae  ken  aboot  horse -ridin'  in  Canada." 

"  Aye,  ye  feckless  man-creature,  ye'll  kill  the 
stallion  the  day,  or  be  killed,"  responded  a  woman's 
voice,  as  Tubby  Mclntosh  pushed  her  wee  figure 
past  Jack  and  the  grinning  grooms. 

In  one  hand  she  held  a  leather-covered  flask,  in 
the  other  a  small  mug.  Davie  looked  at  her,  and 
into  his  eyes  came  a  gleam  that  no  one  but  Tubby 
Mclntosh  had  ever  seen  there.  For  a  moment  or 
two  the  tiny  mite  of  a  woman  and  the  hard-set 
man  in  his  prime,  looking  into  each  other's  faces, 
saw  naught  on  earth  besides ;  then  the  liquor 
gurgled  from  the  flask  into  the  mug,  and  Davie, 
seizing  it,  looked  over  the  mug's  brim  for  just  a 
moment,  looked  right  into  the  faded  eyes  that 
gazed  back  so  earnestly  into  his  own.  How  often 
they  had  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  in  that 
fashion  during  the  years  that  had  passed,  none  but 
themselves  knew.  Romance  and  tragedy  were 
strangely  blended  in  their  gaze.  Davie  drained  the 
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mug  and  pushed  it  back  into  the  woman's  hands  ; 
no  one  but  he  heard  her  whisper  : 

"  God  guard  ye  the  noo,  my  lad." 

"  God  or  the  deil,"  he  replied  recklessly,  "  but  yin 
or  either  or  neither,  it's  gaun  tae  be  a  bonny  fecht." 

He  led  the  stallion  back  to  where  the  McDonald 
stood,  and  held  the  animal  whilst  Jack  and  the 
grooms  got  the  saddle  on  its  back  and  buckled  the 
girths  tight.  At  that  moment  Rab  Me  Alpine,  who 
had  been  upheld  on  his  swaying  legs  by  kindly 
and  sympathetic  arms,  now  brushed  the  blood  that 
was  streaming  down  his  forehead  with  his  forearm, 
flung  away  the  kindly  detaining  hands,  and,  still 
reeling  as  he  strode,  made  his  way  to  the  group 
standing  near  the  black  stallion's  head. 

**  He's  my  horse,  and  I'm  going  to  ride  him,"  he 
cried,  and  tried  to  wrench  the  reins  from  Davie 
Dougald's  hands. 

"  Ye've  had  yei  chance  the  day,  an'  failed," 
snarled  the  poacher,  and  flung  the  Canadian's  hand 
aside. 

What  Rab  McAlpine  might  have  said  or  done 
was  burked  by  the  action  of  the  McDonald  who, 
putting  one  big  forearm  across  the  Canadian's  chest, 
bore  him  backwards  by  sheer  weight  and  strength. 

"  Ye've  scarce  the  strength  o'  a  kitten  left  in  ye  ; 
the  fall  the  stallion  gie'd  ye  has  shaken  ye  frae  top 
to  toe.  If  ye  get  in  the  saddle  the  noo,  ye'll  break 
yer  neck  as  sure  as  heather  blooms  in  Ayrshire." 
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"  I'll  ride  him,"  panted  Rab.     "  I  won  the  draw." 

"  Aye,"  was  the  McDonald's  gruff  response,  "  and 
the  stallion  won  the  trial.  Fair  play  to  man  an' 
beast  is  bonny  play  in  Scotlan'." 

Kindly  hands  pulled  Rab  backwards,  though  he 
growled  as  he  again  dashed  the  blood  from  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  : 

"  If  the  stallion  throws  the  poacher,  I'll  ride  him." 

Davie  Dougald  heard  this  utterance,  and  a  short, 
barking  laugh  broke  from  him  as,  putting  his  left 
hand  on  the  pommel,  he  sprang  with  the  bound  of 
a  moss  trooper  of  old  into  the  saddle. 

"  Quit  yer  hold,"  he  cried  to  the  McDonald,  who 
was  hanging  on  to  the  black  thoroughbred's  head. 
"  Quit  it,"  he  added,  "  lest  the  deil  comes  back  on 
his  haunches  an'  brains  ye  wi'  his  forehoofs." 

Away  sprang  McDonald  with  an  agility  that 
would  not  have  shamed  the  youngest  in  the  crowd, 
great  as  his  bulk  was,  but  he  was  none  too  swift  or 
too  soon,  for  the  equine  demon  did  just  what  the 
poacher  had  anticipated  :  he  went  backwards  till 
his  haunches  touched  the  greensward,  and  struck 
out  with  both  forehoofs  at  the  receding  man,  hoofs 
as  big  as  dinner-plates,  as  hard  as  flint,  and  broken 
and  jagged  at  the  edges.  Then  began  a  fight 
between  man  and  horse  that  men  talk  of  to  this 
day  around  the  ingle-sides  in  Ayrshire.  Both  horse 
and  rider  seemed  possessed  of  superhuman  strength ; 
the  horse  had  a  devil's  cunning,  the  rider  a  courage 
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that  was  unbreakable.  Well  was  it  for  Davie  the 
poacher  that  his  hardy  life  had  given  him  limbs  hard 
as  cast  iron.  Now  the  horse  wallowed  belly-deep 
in  the  bracken,  anon  it  leapt  to  the  flinty  hill-sides, 
only  to  plunge  a  moment  later  into  the  glen  ;  not 
a  wile,  not  a  trick  that  horseflesh  knows  and  under- 
stands was  left  unplayed,  but  Davie  met  guile  with 
guile  and  brute  strength  with  brute  strength.  He 
watched  and  waited  for  the  cunning  moves  and 
checkmated  them,  and  when  it  came  to  sheer 
savage  fighting,  he  fought  and  outfought  the  great 
brute  beneath  him,  and  when  at  last,  with  drooping 
head  and  sullen  eyes,  the  McDonald's  erstwhile 
unconquerable  stallion  admitted  defeat,  with  flanks 
heaving  as  if  they  would  burst  and  the  lather  of 
its  exertions  reeking  like  sea-foam  all  over  its 
panting  body,  then  nearly  the  whole  crowd,  forgetful 
of  the  rider's  sinful  record,  pressed  round  in  a  far- 
stretching  circle,  the  men  with  their  bonnets  in 
their  hands,  the  ladies  waving  their  plaids,  and  all 
cheering  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Davie  turned  his  drawn  but  triumphant  face 
towards  a  little  knoll  where  the  Canadian  stood 
with  his  white  and  bloodstained  features,  alone 
except  for  the  presence  of  Moira  Douglas,  who, 
moved  by  a  generous  impulse,  had  gone  to  his  side 
as  though  she  realised  that  Davie's  success  meant 
the  humiliation  of  the  man  whose  riding  had  been 
the  talk  and  boast  of  the  West  of  Scotland  for  many 
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a  month  past.  That  he  felt  his  defeat  keenly  she 
could  not  fail  to  realise,  and  she  whispered  : 

"  I  would  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart  if  I  were 
you ;  if  your  saddle-girths  had  not  burst,  you 
would  have  done  all  that  the  poacher  has  done, 
and  everyone  knows  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  drawled.  "  But  the  fact  remains, 
he  succeeded  where  I  was  beaten.  '  Ifs  '  don't  cut 
a  great  deal  of  ice  in  the  game  of  life  ;  it's  the  man 
who  gets  there  that  counts.  I  shouldn't  have  cared 
so  much,"  he  continued,  "if  it  had  been  Jack 
McAlpine  who  had  beaten  me,  instead  of  that 
poacher  fellow." 

A  mocking  little  smile  played  round  the  lovely 
little  mouth  of  the  petite  maid  as,  with  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  glances,  she  first  caught  his  eye  and 
then  swept  a  look  in  Betty  McDonald's  direction. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  she  whispered  in  a 
voice  as  soft  as  a  wood-pigeon's  cooing.  "  Perhaps 
your  cousin  Jack  will  come  home  a  winner  yet ; 
we  never  can  tell  in  the  various  games  of  life,  can 
we?" 

The  next  moment  she  had  started  from  his  side 
and,  tripping  lightly  across  the  sward,  had  linked 
her  arm  in  Betty's. 

"  Let's  slip  away,"  she  whispered.  "  I  am  just 
dying  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Betty." 

The  McDonald's  daughter  smiled  down  from  her 
superior  height  into  the  fair  face  that  all  men  found 
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so  bewitching.  Winding  one  arm  around  the  wasp- 
like  waist  of  Moira  Douglas,  Betty  said  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  in  her  voice  : 

"  All  right ;  let's  steal  away  quietly  behind  the 
pines  and  make  our  way  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 
I  feel  as  if  the  roaring  of  the  surf  would  do  me 
good  this  evening.  The  surf  always  soothes  me, 
and  this  has  been  such  a — a — turbulent  day,  Moira." 
'  Yes,  dear,"  came  the  cooing  voice.  "  I've  felt 
an  atmosphere  of  turbulence  in  the  air,  apart  from 
the  wild  riding,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  Betty,  "  when  I  awoke  this  morn- 
ing, I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  such  a  glorious 
day,  and  now  " — she  pointed  to  where  the  crimson 
streamers  in  the  sky  marked  the  burial-place  of  the 
sun — "  now  I  have  the  feeling  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  day  that  has  been  spoiled." 

'  Was  it  spoiled  up  in  the  mists  above  the  foot- 
hills, Betty,  dear,  and  who  was  the  spoiler  ?  " 

Betty  wheeled  instantly  and,  taking  her  small 
friend  by  both  shoulders,  shook  her. 

'  You  little  witch,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  a 
colour  that  might  have  been  a  reflection  from  the 
streamers  in  the  western  sky  stained  her  cheeks. 

"  Don't  shake  me  as  if  I  were  a  doll,  Betty." 

"  I  will,  if  you  don't  tell  me." 

"  Tell  you  what  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  who  told  you  what  took  place  in  the 
mists." 
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Then  Moira  Douglas  laughed  until  the  sea-gulls 
flying  low  wheeled  in  their  flight  at  the  silvery 
sound. 

"  Oh,  Betty,  you  simpleton.  No  one  told  me 
anything  in  words  ;  but  I've  read  a  lot  to-day  in 
hostile  glances  between  men  who  ought  to  have  been 
friends.  Was  it  the  right  man  or  the  wrong  man 
that  kissed  you  in  the  mists  this  morning,  Betty  ?  " 

"  No  man  kissed  me,"  cried  Betty,  shaking  her 
again. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  "  exclaimed  Moira,  when  she 
could  catch  her  breath.  "  Was  that  the  trouble, 
Bet  ?  Aren't  these  men  provoking,  when  they 
won't  kiss,  and  all  the  conditions  are  so — so — 

so "  She  could  get  no  farther,  for  Betty  had 

flung  an  arm  around  her,  and  was  pressing  a  palm 
across  her  lips.  When  at  last  she  did  get  free,  the 
little  torment  clasped  both  her  hands  behind  her  tall 
friend's  neck,  and  drew  her  face  downwards,  until 
by  standing  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  she  could  kiss 
the  dear  brown  face  she  loved  so  well.  "  Oh,  Bet," 
she  murmured,  "  the  man  who  wouldn't  kiss  you 
if  he  had  the  chance,  ought  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sack 
and  be  left  for  the  crows  to  peck  at ;  anyway,  I 
don't  think  I'll  speak  to  Jack  McAlpine  again  as 
long  as  I  live,  the — the  dummy." 

"  Let  Jack  alone,  Moira.  Why  do  you  always 
blame  everything  on  to  him  ?  He  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it." 
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Again  Moira's  rippling  laughter  woke  the  echoes. 

"  Oh,  Bet,  sweet,  simple  Bet ;  now  I  know  the 
whole  story.  If  it  wasn't  Jack  McAlpine,  it  was 
the  Canadian  cousin.  But,  sweetie,  why  have  you 
quarrelled,  and  why  was  he  so  angry  because  your 
father  would  not  let  him  break  his  neck  in  a  second 
attempt  to  ride  the  black  stallion  ?  Come,  Betty, 
you've  been  my  mother  confessor  a  hundred  times, 
and  now  for  once  let  me  be  yours,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

So,  with  arms  twined  around  each  other's  waists, 
they  wandered  awhile  in  the  gloaming,  and  for  once 
the  beautiful  little  coquette  had  to  play  the  part  of 
mother  confessor,  whilst  Betty  played  penitent. 

That  night  when  all  who  had  remained  at 
Brackenglen  had  finished  their  evening  meal,  Tubby 
Mclntosh  stole  out  as  stealthily  as  a  cat  amongst 
the  pigeons,  with  a  well-filled  basket  in  the  crook 
of  her  arm.  She  made  her  way  up  the  old  winding 
path  that  in  the  season  of  blooms  led  through  a 
hill-side  of  golden  gorse,  and  she  walked  as  one  who 
could  have  followed  the  trail  blindfolded.  Crossing 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  she  dipped  down  into  a  little 
dell  that  lay  wrapped  in  shadow ;  pausing  she 
whistled  softly  a  bar  or  two  of  a  song  that  had 
been  very  popular  with  lovers  in  the  days  of  her 
youth  ("  Whistle  an'  I'll  come  tae  ye,  ma  lad  "). 
Almost  instantly  came  an  answering  whistle  to  the 
strain  of  "  Bonnie  Wee  Thing  "  : 
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"  Bonny  wee  thing,  canny  wee  thing, 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  would  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 
Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine." 

Rab  Burns  had  written  those  words  in  the  days 
when  he  went  a-wooing,  and  had  left  the  lilt  behind 
him,  but  of  a  surety  he  had  never  whistled  it  more 
tenderly,  great  wooer  of  women  though  he  was, 
than  did  Davie  the  poacher  as  he  stepped  through 
the  darkness  of  the  glen  with  feet  shod  in  silence 
to  answer  wee  Tubby  Mclntosh's  lute-like  call. 

"  Ye  were  ower  long  in  comin',  auld  lass,  but 
weel  I  ken  that  was  nae  fau't  o'  your  ain ;  the 
gentlefolk  had  tae  be  served  before  ma  wee  wumman 
could  get  awa'  tae  tend  tae  the  wants  o'  her  lad." 

"  I  cam'  hot-foot  as  soon  as  I  could,  Davie  laddie, 
but  we've  kept  our  secret  sae  long  it  was  nae  use 
riskin'  discovery  by  hurryin',  an'  the  maids  in  the 
kitchen  hae  pryin'  eyes  an'  glib  tongues,  if  they 
have  a  peg  to  hang  a  story  on,  but  here's  yer 
victuals ;  none  who  sat  below  or  above  the  salt  at 
the  auld  Laird's  table  the  nicht  had  better." 

As  she  spoke,  the  wee  woman  with  the  grey  face 
and  the  sad  eyes  pushed  her  basket  into  the  man's 
hand  ;  he  took  it  gladly  enough,  for  a  strong  man's 
hunger  was  upon  him  after  the  exertions  of  the 
day,  but  with  his  free  hand  he  drew  the  little  figure 
to  him. 

"  Surely  ye've  done  enough  for  service  the  nicht, 
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auld  lass;  the  grey  Laird  can  spare  ye  tae  me  for 
an  hoor  or  sae." 

The  little  creature  nestled  close  to  the  rough, 
strong  fellow,  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  chest, 
and  when  he  put  his  hand  up  to  stroke  her  face 
he  felt  the  warm  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Dinna  greet,  auld  lass,"  he  whispered.  "I'm 
no  worth  it,  an'  I'm  thinkin'  there's  no  a  mon  in 
a'  the  world  worth  a  guid  wumman's  tears." 

Instantly  two  thin,  toil-strengthened  arms  were 
round  his  neck,  and  Tubby's  lips  were  pressed  to 
his  own. 

"  It  bites  me  tae  the  bane,  Davie  lad,  tae  see  ye 
takin'  yer  meat  like  a  wolf  on  the  hill-sides,  an'  ye 
a  better  mon  than  many  who  aye  condemned  ye." 

"  Dinna  greet,  dinna  greet  ;  everything  in  life 
has  tae  be  paid  for  either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  I'm 
reapin'  as  I  sowed." 

"  Richt  weel  I  ken  ye  wad  no  hae  sowed  the 
seed  ye  did  if  I  had  been  true  tae  ma  troth  tae  ye, 
but  I  gied  ye  up  in  the  glory  o'  yer  young  man- 
hood, so  that  I  micht  remain  wi'  the  wumman  who 
had  been  mair  than  mither  or  sister  an'  kinsfolk  an' 
a'  tae  me,  an'  when  she  went  the  long  journey, 
when  wee  Jack  the  young  laird  was  born,  I  had 
tae  bide  on  at  Brackenglen  tae  look  after  the  chiel, 
because  o'  the  promise  I  made  tae  his  mither  on  her 
deathbed." 

"  I  ken,"  replied  the  man  simply.    "  Ye  ainly 
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did  yer  duty  like  a  wumman,  but  I  lost  ma  grup 
on  life,  an'  weel — I'm  just  Davie — the  poacher." 

"  Ye  beat  the  man  frae  Canada,  the  idol  o' 
Ayrshire,  tae  a  frazzle  this  day,"  exclaimed  the  wee 
woman  with  spirit.  "  Mon  Davie,  ma  heart  was 
in  ma  mooth  wi'  fear  when  I  say  ye  fetchin'  the  big 
black  deil,  an'  a'  the  gentlefolk  standin'  round  wi' 
mooths  agape,  an'  the  Canadian  wi'  his  bluidy  face 
glowerin'  at  ye,  his  eyes  fu'  o'  the  bitter  jealousy  he 
couldn'a  hide.  Aye,  I  was  feared  f'r  ye,  but  I  was 
prood  o'  ye,  Davie,  an'  yince  as  ye  were  ridin'  I 
saw  ye  throw  me  a  glance,  an'  weel  I  kenned  ye 
had  no  forgot  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne,  when  we 
used  tae  keep  tryst  in  this  same  glen  an'  the  dearest 
hope  o'  ma  life  was  tae  be  yer  bride." 

Hardened  sinner  though  he  was,  Davie  had  the 
grace  to  blush,  for  well  he  knew  that  if  his  early 
disappointment  in  the  lists  of  love  had  gone  far 
to  making  him  what  he  was,  he  had  not  kept  his 
love  as  spotless  as  the  wee  mite  of  a  woman  had 
kept  hers.  Perhaps  she  knew  it  too,  but  made 
allowances  for  the  weakness  that  turns  to  wildness 
in  male  flesh.  Suddenly  Tubby  drew  herself  from 
the  man's  embrace,  and  with  a  little  laugh  that  was 
full  of  sad  sweetness,  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks. 

"  I'm  a  nice  yin  tae  carry  meat  tae  a  famished 
man  an'  tae  stan'  bletherin'  while  ye  starve.  Sit 
doon  an'  eat,  ma  laddie." 
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"  No  here ;  the  old  cave's  but  a  dozen  strides 
awa'  an'  the  mooth  o'  it  is  well  sheltered  by  the 
growin'  gorse.  Come,  an'  I'll  kindle  a  wee  bit  fire, 
an'  when  I've  eaten  I'll  tell  ye  something  that's 
pressing  heavily  on  ma  mind." 

Picking  up  his  basket,  and  weaving  his  other  arm 
around  the  little  figure,  Da  vie,  who  had  the  gift  of 
seeing  in  the  dark,  or  some  other  instinct  which 
guided  him  unerringly,  soon  found  the  cave,  and 
as  he  had  kindling  wood  ever  there  ready  to  his 
use,  in  a  few  moments  a  little  fire  was  crackling 
merrily. 

"  Many  a  nicht,"  he  chuckled,  "I've  lain  here 
snug  as  a  beetle  in  a  blossom,  when  the  fat  sergeant 
o'  police  at  Ayr  was  tormentin'  his  ower-fed  carcass 
by  searching  the  hills  for  me." 

Having  eaten  a  meal  that  would  have  done  justice 
to  a  giant,  and  washed  it  down  with  a  drop  of 
something  from  a  leather-covered  flask  which 
looked  remarkably  like  one  that  usually  reposed  in 
the  old  laird's  private  sanctum,  Davie  lit  his  pipe 
and,  loosening  his  belt,  stretched  his  sturdy  legs 
amidst  the  dried  bracken  that  strewed  the  bottom 
of  the  cave,  whilst  he  rested  his  back  against  a 
rock.  As  Tubby  nestled  close  to  him,  and  placed 
one  of  her  small  hands  in  his,  she  heard  a  low 
whimper  that  had  in  it  a  note  of  canine  jealousy. 

"  Why,  Davie,"  she  whispered,  "  is  that  yer  bitch 
dog  wi'  ye  ?  " 
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"  Aye,"  replied  the  poacher,  "  she's  on  the  ither 
side,  crouchin'  doon  in  the  shadow,  an'  pushin' 
her  muzzle  intae  ma  ither  hand.  I'm  happy  the 
noo,  lass  ;  I've  got  baith  o'  ma  truest  friends  wi' 
me." 

"  I  didna  ken  yer  dog  was  wi'  ye,  auld  lad ;  I 
ha  vena'  seen  her  yet  the  nicht." 

Davie  grinned  good-humouredly. 

"  Nae,"  he  replied.  "  No  one  ever  sees  the  bitch 
unless  she  wants  tae  be  seen,  but  she's  closer  tae 
me  than  ma  ain  shadow.  Often  I  dinna  ken  masel' 
that  she's  by  until  I  feel  her  push  her  muzzle  intae 
ma  haun'." 

"I'm  glad,"  murmured  Tubby.  "  It's  guid  tae 
ken  ye're  no  altogether  lonely  in  yer  wild  life, 
laddie." 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  replied  David,  "  I'm  better  off 
than  many  a  man  who  owns  broad  acres  an'  bonny 
hooses.  I've  a  wumman  an'  a  dog  that  never  went 
back  on  me,  an',  auld  lass,  the  memory  o'  yer 
voice  comes  back  tae  me  when  I'm  lyin'  on  the 
hill-sides  o'  nichts  wi'  ma  dog  snugglin'  under  ma 
plaidie,  like  the  echo  o'  distant  bells  on  a  still 
nicht.  Let  the  bonnet  lairds  hae  their  siller  an' 
their  gear  :  I've  twa  true  hearts  that  beat  for  me. 
Naething  else  in  this  life  is  worth  the  powder  and 
shot  that  brings  it  tae  oor  feet." 

"  Ye're  wha'  the  auld  Laird  ca's  a  pheelosopher 
these  days,  Davie.  But  I  must  soon  be  gaun  ;  it 
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will  nae  dae  for  the  housekeeper  o'  Brackenglen  tae 
set  the  gaddin'  aboot  servin'  maids  a  bad  example 
o'  late  hours.  Wha'  was  the  trouble  that  was 
fashin'  yer  mind,  Da  vie  ?  " 

For  two  or  three  minutes  the  poacher  smoked  in 
silence  ;  then,  laying  aside  his  pipe,  he  told  of  the 
happening  he  had  seen  in  the  mists  that  morning 
between  Rab  Me  Alpine  and  Betty  McDonald.  A 
cry  of  mingled  pain  and  anger  broke  from  Tubby' s 
lips  as  she  listened. 

"  Da  vie,  did  she — did  she  seem  tae  tak'  his  doin's 
as  though  he  were  the  yin  man  in  the  worl'  tae 
her  ?  " 

"  I  didna  hae  time  tae  analyse  wha'  the  lassie 
was  thinkin'  while  the  mon  was  actin',"  replied 
Da  vie  dryly,  "  but  if  she  didna  like  it,  she  has  a 
powerfu'  pleasant  way  o'  accepting  things  that  are 
unpleasant." 

Tubby  sat  looking  into  the  embers  of  the  fire 
that  was  now  flickering  downwards. 

"  Atweel,"  she  sighed  at  last,  "  we  none  o'  us 
ken  wha'  is  guid  for  us,  an'  I  was  thankin'  the 
Lord  this  afternoon  the  Canadian  did  not  break  his 
neck  when  the  black  stallion  threw  him.  I'm 
thinkin'  Betty  McDonald  must  hae  a  saft  spot  in 
her  head  or  a  dull  spot  in  her  eyes,  if  she  canna  see 
Jack  McAlpine's  worth  a  hundred  o'  the  kind  o' 
his  cousin  Rab." 

"I'm  sharin'  yer  opinion  in  regard  tae  the  twa 
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young  men,"  replied  Davie,  "  but,  auld  lass,  I  notice 
Jack  McAlpine  seemed  tae  find  gey  guid  comfort  the 
day  in  the  company  o'  Mistress  Moira  Douglas." 

"  If  your  eyes  were  no  better  on  the  trail  o' 
game,  Dauvid,  than  they  are  on  the  tracks  o'  love, 
ye'd  be  a  puir  poacher.  It  was  a  sair  heart  that 
made  ma  laddie  turn  tae  that  witch  Moira." 

A  deep  chuckle  rumbled  in  the  throat  of  Dougald. 

"  Weel,"  he  said  slyly,  "  if  Mister  Jack  has  got 
a  broken  heart  or  a  bruised  yin,  he  seems  tae  ken 
whaur  tae  go  for  a  pleasant  plaster." 

"  Aye,"  snapped  Tubby,  rising  and  picking  up 
her  basket,  "  the  men  always  ken  whaur  tae  fin' 
pleasant  plasters,  an'  when  one  fails  they're  no 
slow  in  looking  for  anither,"  and  with  this  partin' 
shot  she  slipped  out  of  the  cave  and  made  her 
way  homewards. 

The  old  homestead  at  Brackenglen  had  known 
many  strenuous  days  in  its  history,  and  the  next 
week  or  two  were  not  amongst  the  most  uneventful 
in  its  records.  Gay  parties  came  to  feast  and  flirt 
and  work  hard  amongst  the  McDonald  colts,  and 
in  the  evenings  the  old  walls  re-echoed  to  blithe 
songs  and  merry  music,  as  the  young  folk  danced 
and  sang  the  evening  hours  away.  During  this 
period  Jabez  Cornflower  made  himself  ubiquitous. 
For  a  pious  gentleman  who  had  given  his  life  up 
to  a  great  and  glorious  cause,  he  seemed  to  know 
much  that  had  the  glamour  of  worldly  wisdom  in 
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it ;  with  the  older  folk  who  had  come  to  look  on 
at  the  merrymaking  of  the  young  people,  he  was 
stately  or  plausible,  as  occasion  served  ;  a  fine 
talker,  with  a  profound  store  of  worldly  knowledge, 
he  held  little  groups  spellbound,  and  sent  them 
upon  their  homeward  way  talking  more  of  Jabez 
Cornflower  the  philosopher,  philanthropist,  and 
friend  of  the  great,  than  of  anything  or  anyone 
else.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  degenerate  from  a 
fine  raconteur  into  a  mere  chatterbox.  When  it 
suited  his  purpose  he  would  start  a  topic  of  con- 
versation on  matters  upon  which  he  knew  the 
elderly  men  and  women  who  surrounded  him  were 
experts  by  virtue  of  lifelong  experience,  and  when 
he  had  set  the  ball  rolling  he  would  deftly  convert 
himself  from  the  talker  into  the  listener,  and  with 
profound  tact  he  would  seem  to  hang  upon  their 
words  like  one  whose  duty  in  life  it  was  to  learn 
something  from  everyone  he  met  upon  life's  high- 
way, and  without  uttering  a  word,  by  the  very 
eagerness  with  which  he  drank  in  their  discourse, 
he  flattered  the  simple  Ayrshire  folk  to  the  top 
of  their  bent,  and  it  was  old  Donald  McNab  who 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  in  regard  to  Jabez 
Cornflower  by  saying  to  a  group  of  his  intimates : 

"  Yon  mon  frae  London  is  the  maist  knowledge- 
able mon  I  hae  ever  met,  an'  he  has  the  gey  guid 
sense  tae  ken  when  he  meets  wi'  ithers  who  air 
men  o'  sense  like  himsel'." 
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They  did  not  know  it,  those  good  folk,  but  Jabez 
in  an  unostentatious  fashion  was  most  assiduously 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  future  harvest. 

Only  once  during  those  festive  evenings  was  a 
note  struck  that  savoured  in  the  least  degree  of 
discord.  This  occurred  when  Jabez,  as  if  drawn 
out  of  himself  by  some  remark  of  one  of  the  guests, 
had  made  eloquent  reference  to  the  great  movement 
that  was  being  inaugurated  in  London  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  dwellers  in  the  slums  in  all  British 
cities,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  brief  but  in- 
tensely vivid  word-picture,  the  cynical  Laird  of 
Turnberry  remarked  pointedly  to  Jabez  in  a  super- 
cilious tone  : 

"  An'  what,  my  guid  sir,  is  tae  be  the  upshot  of 
all  this  work  for  the  masses  ?  "  To  which  Jabez 
replied  in  his  most  impressive  manner  : 

"  Have  you  never  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  laying  up  of  treasures  in  heaven,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sound  business  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  ?  " 

The  Laird  of  Turnberry  shrugged  his  shoulders 
rather  contemptuously  and  retorted  : 

"  Those  things  may  be  all-sufficient  for  those 
who  dwell  in  the  clouds,  but  to  come  down  to 
earth,  sir,  I  can  only  say  give  me  turbot  and  truffles 
in  this  life,  and  I'll  take  my  chance  about  the 
next." 

The  elegant  Laird  of  Turnberry  lounged  lightly 
away,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  added  not 
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a  little  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  about  town  who 
knew  both  men  and  modes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
his  cynicism  made  a  host  of  friends  for  Mr.  Jabez 
Cornflower,  for  the  callousness  of  the  dandy's 
speech  rather  shocked  the  solid  men  and  the  kindly- 
hearted  dames  who  had  listened  to  the  slight  alter- 
cation, for  in  all  the  world  there  are  no  people  so 
self-sacrificing  and  so  generous  at  heart  as  the 
Scotch.  Jabez  himself  had  made  a  gesture  of 
amazement  when  the  Laird  of  Turnberry's  flippant 
utterance  had  fallen  upon  his  ears,  and  his  ex- 
pressive face  seemed  to  convey  the  impression  to 
all  around  him  that  he  was  unutterably  shocked  at 
such  inhuman  sentiments.  He  had  the  power  of 
facial  expression  very  highly  developed,  and  could 
convey  a  great  deal  of  meaning  by  a  look  without 
the  use  of  words,  for  if  he  was  nothing  else,  he  was 
a  very  great  actor  on  the  stage  of  life. 

"  Yon  mon  Turnberry  thinks  he's  a  very  clever 
mon,"  growled  a  yeoman  farmer,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  one  of  the  longest  stockings  in  that  part 
of  Ayrshire,  "  but  if  ye  weigh  his  words  against  his 
actions,  he's  no  but  a  fool  anyway,  so  dinna  heed 
his  bletherin',  Mr.  Cornflower." 

Some  men  might  have  considered  this  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  score  off  an  opponent,  but 
Jabez  was  very  wise  in  such  matters  ;  he  knew 
that  he  could  have  turned  the  tables  upon  his 
adversary  with  a  witty  or  a  biting  speech,  but  it 
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was  one  of  his  maxims  in  life  that  it  is  not  the 
foolish  things  men  say,  but  the  clever  things  that 
they  utter  that  make  them  enemies,  and  he  was 
long-headed  enough  to  feel  assured  that  anything 
that  he  might  say  at  that  juncture  would  in  all 
probability  filter  back  to  the  ears  of  Turnberry,  so 
he  smiled  somewhat  indulgently  into  the  heated 
face  of  the  yeoman,  and  remarked  : 

"  I  think  you  do  the  gentleman  an  injustice,  sir  ; 
his  appearance  and  the  very  important  position  he 
fills  warrant  him  no  fool.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  consider  him  a  man  of  great  natural  ability 
who  has  been  somewhat  embittered  against  his  kind 
through  trusting  those  who  proved  unworthy  of 
his  trust,  but  a  fool — no,  no.  The  Laird  of  Turn- 
berry  must  not  be  miscalled  by  such  a  name  as 
that.  The  winds  of  chance  may  blow  a  fool  to  the 
heights  of  fame  and  fortune,  but  they  will  not  keep 
him  there.  I  am  not  seeking  to  gather  adherents 
in  Scotland  to  the  wonderful  cause  which  has 
already  brought  many  of  the  noblest  and  grandest 
men  and  women  in  England  under  our  banner, 
but  if  there  is  one  man  more  than  another  whom 
I  should  like  to  convince  and  enrol  in  the  list  of 
our  membership,  it  is  the  Laird  of  Turnberry.  He 
has  wealth,  social  position,  political  influence  and 
a  great  personal  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
ways.  Such  men  are  hard  to  convince,  and  rightly 
so,  but  when  convinced  they  are  the  very  bulwarks 
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of  any  cause  they  espouse,  and,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice  until  it  rolled  in  low  and  solemn  cadences 
through  the  room,  "  the  Lord  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  His  wonders  to  perform." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  short  speech 
of  the  "  Storm  Bird's  "  in  due  season  reached  the 
ears  of  the  wealthy  Laird  of  Turnberry,  and,  though 
he  would  not  have  admitted  it  for  a  king's  ransom, 
the  subtle  flattery  fell  like  pregnant  seed  on  rich 
soil,  and  took  root  and  flourished  in  his  rather 
shallow  mind,  until  in  the  fullness  of  time  Jabez 
fathered  him  into  his  fold  and  played  him  as  a 
master  angler  plays  a  well-hooked  fish. 


Chapter  VII  The  Old  Spinning  Wheel 

AT  the  corner  of  St.  Meddans  and  Barassie  Street, 
Troon,  stands  a  little,  old-world,  antique-dealer's 
shop,  known  to  those  who  deal  in  curios  as  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Old  Spinning  Wheel,"  which  abides 
above  the  door.  A  famous  resort  this,  both  for 
those  who  buy  and  those  who  sell ;  something  of  a 
trysting-place,  too,  for  young  folk  of  gentle  blood 
who  have  secrets  of  their  own  which  even  the 
winds  must  not  whisper  nor  the  birds  repeat ;  a 
place  where  many  a  gay  young  gallant  has  looked 
into  shy  eyes  that  half  sought  and  half  avoided  his 
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own  ;  a  dear,  slumbrous  sort  of  a  place,  where 
lovers'  letters  might  be  swiftly  and  surreptitiously 
exchanged  whilst  ancient  curios  in  wood  or  ivory 
or  silver  were  seemingly  being  examined  with  a 
view  to  purchase.  The  dame  who  presided  over 
this  emporium  was  a  sweet,  motherly  soul,  who  was 
very  wise  in  her  own  calling  or  profession,  but  wise, 
too,  in  the  ways  of  human  nature,  and  she  knew,  too, 
just  when  to  be  busily  cataloguing  some  of  her 
priceless  old  china  when  blue  eyes  happened  to  be 
looking  intently  into  brown  ;  a  good  dame,  who 
had  seen  many  a  courtship  ripen  into  marriage 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  spinning  wheel, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  before  the  wedding 
bells  rang  out  a  good  deal  of  the  plenishing  of  many 
a  mansion  was  purchased  in  the  shop  where  much 
of  the  wooing  had  been  done.  The  dame's  good 
man  was  an  artist,  and  not  a  little  grist  came  to 
the  family  mill  through  this  channel,  when  the 
amorous  swains  were  desirous  of  obtaining  minia- 
tures of  the  faces  that  to  them  were  the  fairest  on 
earth.  All  kinds  and  conditions  of  folk  of  every 
creed  and  kind  met  at  odd  times  beneath  the  Sign 
of  the  Old  Spinning  Wheel,  for  to  the  real  curio- 
seeker  a  place  like  that  was  common  ground, 
where  neither  theology  nor  politics  was  ever 
allowed  to  permeate.  The  stalwart  figure  of  the 
well-beloved  padre,  Father  Hayes,  could  there 
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brush  elbows  with  the  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  as  each  sought  his  own  coveted  prize  from 
the  well-stocked  shelves,  and  it  was  astounding  to 
a  lay  mind  what  some  of  the  reverend  gentlemen 
did  covet :  now  it  would  be  a  Burmese  tobacco- jar 
to  be  taken  home  as  a  curio,  of  course,  and  equally, 
of  course,  not  to  be  used  for  anything  so  unholy  as 
a  storage  for  the  fragrant  weed,  or  it  might  be  a 
whisky  decanter  of  finest  cut  glass  set  in  priceless 
old  silver — not  that  anyone  would  ever  accuse  any 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Troon  flocks,  Protestants, 
Roman  Catholics  or  otherwise,  of  filling  those 
decanters  with  anything  more  harmful  than  milk, 
though  occasionally  perchance  the  milk  might  take 
on  a  sparkling  brown  hue,  possessing  a  most 
spirituous  odour. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  rounding  up  of  the 
McDonald's  thoroughbred  colts,  a  gay  party  of 
both  sexes  was  setting  forth  from  Brackenglen  in 
the  saddle,  some  of  them  mounted  upon  the  colts 
that  had  proved  themselves  most  amenable  to 
discipline.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  start,  Davie 
Dougald  came  at  a  rousing  gallop  over  the  hill- 
tops on  the  black  stallion,  a  horse  he  had  ridden 
almost  from  dawn  till  dark  every  day  since  that 
eventful  evening  when  he  and  the  man  from  Canada 
had  had  their  duel  in  horsemanship.  All  the  other 
colts  had  been  ridden  faithfully  and  well  during  the 
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same  period  by  members  of  the  Brackenglen  house- 
hold and  their  friends  from  the  neighbouring  estates 
and  farms,  and  every  animal  had  been  most 
assiduously  groomed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
old  Laird,  but  none  had  received  such  a  thorough 
handling  as  Dougald  had  given  the  one-time  leader 
of  the  mob  :  the  black  beauty's  coat  shone  like 
satin,  except  where  it  was  slightly  flaked  with  foam 
from  the  somewhat  severe  early  morning  galloping 
which  Davie  had  given  it.  It  was  Moira  Douglas 
who  first  caught  sight  of  the  man  and  horse  as  they 
topped  the  hill  from  the  far  side. 

"  Here  comes  McDonald's  pride,  with  Davie 
Dougald  in  the  saddle,"  she  cried  gaily.  "  Look, 
look  !  Davie 's  rushing  him  down  the  slope  straight 
at  the  big  stone  wall." 

Every  man  and  maid  in  the  jovial  crowd  swung 
their  horses'  heads  round  so  that  they  could  watch 
the  heartsome  sight,  and  horse  and  man  were  well 
worth  watching  in  that  moment.  With  long,  lithe 
strides  the  thoroughbred  came  down  the  slope, 
looking  like  a  greyhound  just  bursting  into  its 
speed. 

"  The  daft  deil,"  rumbled  the  McDonald.  "  The 
horse  is  no  trained  yet  for  such  a  leap  as  that. 
Davie  must  hae  broken  his  fast  the  morn  wi'  the 
contents  o'  a  bottle." 

"  If  he  did,"  snapped  Tubby,  who  was  standing 
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at  his  elbow,  "  it  is  a  trick  he  must  ha'e  learned 
when  he  was  working  for  the  McDonald,"  a  reply 
which  brought  a  grim  laugh  from  the  lips  of  the 
old  Laird.  A  second  later  he  added  ! 

"  Dinna  fash  yersel'  aboot  Davie ;  he  kens  his 
task,  McDonal'." 

The  next  moment  the  poacher  proved  the 
unerring  accuracy  of  the  old  man's  utterance. 
Holding  the  black  horse  well  together,  he  lifted 
him  to  the  leap.  There  was  a  ring  of  iron  on 
granite  as  the  hind  hoofs  of  the  stallion  clipped 
the  top  of  the  granite  wall  as  it  passed  over,  and 
brought  the  red  sparks  flying,  then  landing  lightly 
as  a  red  deer  in  its  stride,  the  beautiful  animal 
swept  over  the  undulating  turf,  and  came  to  a  halt 
under  the  steel-like  grip  of  its  rider  within  half  a 
dozen  lengths  of  the  mounted  company.  Exclama- 
tions of  delight  broke  from  every  lip,  the  beauty 
of  the  horse,  the  cool  skill  of  the  rider  carrying  all 
before  them.  With  a  quick,  sliding  movement 
Davie  was  out  of  the  saddle  and  by  his  horse's 
head. 

"  Here  ye  are,  Meester  Jack,"  he  cried.  "  The 
horse  is  fit  an'  ready,  an'  ye  ride  wi'  a  stirrup  the 
same  length  as  ma  ain,  an'  he'll  be  all  the  better 
for  a  clatterin'  through  the  streets  o'  Maybole  an' 
Ayr  an'  Prestwick  an'  Troon,  if  so  be  yer  fancy  is 
takin'  ye  through  those  toons  the  day." 
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A  pleased  flush  crept  into  Jack  McAlpine's  face, 
and  something  like  a  frown  knitted  the  brows  of 
his  Canadian  cousin.  Perhaps  the  frown  was 
caused  as  much  by  what  Rab  considered  the 
poacher's  insolence  in  daring  to  allocate  a  horse 
that  was  two  stone  better  than  any  in  the  field 
to  any  given  rider,  without  having  received  orders 
so  to  do.  Davie  saw  the  flush  on  Jack's  face  and 
the  frown  on  the  Canadian's,  and  his  rather  saturnine 
lips  curved  in  a  malicious  grin  as  he  looked  past  the 
pair  into  the  face  of  McDonald.  Both  young  men, 
following  the  poacher's  eyes,  looked  in  the  same 
direction,  and  then  the  McDonald,  moving  his 
massive  frame  rather  heavily,  stepped  forward 
with  his  right  hand  outstretched. 

"  Many  happy  returns  o'  the  day,  Jack  Me  Alpine. 
If  ma  memory  hasna'  failed  me,  this  is  your  natal 
day." 

"  True,  sir,"  laughed  Jack,  grasping  the  big 
rough  hand,  "  but  I  did  not  think  anyone  remem- 
bered it,  excepting  Tubby." 

"  Ye  thocht  wrong  then,  boy  ;  I  remembered  it 
richt  weel,  though  if  I  hadn'a,  both  Tubby  and 
Dauvid  gied  me  a  cry  last  night  tae  remind  me 
o'  it.  It  was  a  sad  day  an'  a  glad  day,  Jack,  the 
day  ye  were  born,  an'  the  day  yer  minnie  died. 
Noo,  if  ye'll  accept  a  present  frae  a  lifelong  friend, 
throw  yer  leg  ower  the  black  stallion  that  madcap 
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buckie  Dauvie  is  holdin',"  and  as  Jack,  overcome  with 
astonishment  and  emotion,  silently  wrung  his  hand, 
the  McDonald  continued  :  "  May  ye  live  mony  a 
long  year,  ma  laddie,  tae  enjoy  the  lidin'  the  beast 
will  gie  ye.  He's  the  best  I  ever  bred." 

As  Jack  swung  out  of  the  saddle,  he  had  been  riding 
his  old  favourite,  the  old  Laird,  with  three  long  strides, 
brought  his  towering  figure  beside  the  young  man 
and,  clapping  one  of  his  hands  on  Jack's  shoulder, 
he  said  with  something  of  a  tremor  in  his  voice  : 

"I  gie  ye  guid  wishes  for  the  day,  laddie,  an' 
I  tak'  shame  that  the  reminder  o'  yer  birthday 
had  tae  come  frae  one  who  is  not  a  kinsman,  though 
a  richt  guid  neighbour." 

Rab  Me  Alpine  pushed  his  horse  forward  and, 
stooping  from  the  saddle,  held  his  hand  out,  almost 
at  the  moment  when  Betty  McDonald,  bright -eyed 
and  blushing,  had  ridden  forward  to  do  the  same 
thing.  As  the  hands  of  the  two  cousins  met,  the 
Canadian  cried : 

"  May  this  be  the  luckiest  day  of  your  life, 
cousin  Jack,"  and,  as  if  drawn  by  the  magnetism 
of  the  girl's  presence,  both  men  turned  their  eyes 
on  Betty's  face,  then  back  again,  until  each  held 
the  other's  eyes  in  a  steadfast  gaze.  Then  their 
hands  dropped  asunder. 

Moira  Douglas,  the  Lady  in  Lavender,  Miss 
Daffodil  and  a  dozen  other  ladies  each  in  turn 
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claimed  Jack's  attention,  for,  whilst  he  was  not 
considered  a  lady's  man,  few  young  men  were 
more  popular  with  the  fair  sex  than  he.  He  was 
just  going  forward  to  take  possession  of  his  newly- 
acquired  treasure,  which  Davie  still  proudly  held, 
when  Jabez  Cornflower,  carrying  himself  with  quiet 
dignity,  approached  and,  holding  out  a  handsome 
silver-mounted  riding-whip,  said  genially  : 

"  Sir,  if  one  who  is  neither  kith  nor  kin,  and  is 
but  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  you,  may  offer 
you  a  slight  souvenir  of  this  happy  day,  will  you 
accept  this  small  token  of  my  good  will  ?  It  was 
only  by  overhearing  a  chance  remark  yesterday  that 
I  was  aware  that  to-day  is  your  birthday." 

With  an  exclamation  of  real  pleasure  Jack 
accepted  the  pretty  gift,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the 
"  Storm  Bird,"  and  in  that  moment  Tubby  Mclntosh, 
who  had  gone  to  Davie's  side  to  offer  him  the  usual 
stirrup  cup  that  all  riders  partook  of  at  Brackenglen 
on  such  occasions,  said  in  a  drawling  undertone  that 
only  reached  the  poacher's  ears  : 

"  If  that  doesn'a  beat  cock-fightin',  Dauvid, 
put  me  in  breeks  an'  ca'  me  a  prize-fighter." 

Davie  looked  at  the  diminutive  figure  and  grinned 
heartily  at  the  simile. 

"  Wha's  wrang  wi'  ye,  ye  wee  wasp  ?  " 

"  Wrang,  Dauvie  ?  Did  ye  no  hear  the  '  Storm 
Bird  '  say  he  only  heard  by  chance  yesterday  it  was 
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oor  Jack's  birthday  the  day  ?  The  leear — he  cam' 
tae  me  a  week  ago  speerin'  for  information  aboot 
the  family,  an'  I  tellt  him  this  verra  thing,  an' 
rubbed  it  intae  his  memory  by  tellin'  him  it  was 
the  day  Jack's  minnie  died,  an'  the  vena  next  day 
he  went  tae  Prestwick  an'  purchased  the  whip  he 
has  just  gied  Mr.  Jack.  I'm  no  likin'  that  mon, 
Dauvid  ;  he  was  hatched  frae  a  bad  egg,  an'  the 
truth  isna  in  him.  If  there's  a  mon  in  a'  broad 
Scotlan'  worthy  tae  wear  the  Order  o'  the  Bluebottle 
Fly,  it's  yon  glib-tongued  stranger  frae  London." 

Davie's  mouth  took  on  a  funny  quirk. 

"  The  Order  o'  the  Bluebottle  Fly  ?  "  he  queried. 
"  What's  that  for  ?  " 

"  Ye  ken  weel,  or  ye're  a  daftie.  It  was  the 
ancient  order  the  Scotch  gied  tae  a  foul  leear, 
for  it's  only  on  things  that  are  foul  that  a  blue- 
bottle fly  will  settle.  Dinna  ca'  yersel'  a  poacher 
if  ye  dinna  ken  that." 

"  Wha'  purpose  could  he  serve  by  tellin'  lees  this 
time,  auld  lass  ?  " 

"  Purpose  !  "  scoffed  Tubby.  "  When  a  mon's  a 
leear  by  nature  lees  will  bubble  oot  o'  him  by 
instinct." 

At  that  moment  Jack  came  forward,  and  Davie 
steadied  the  black  stallion  whilst  the  young  laird 
mounted  the  noble  beast,  and  he  had  scarcely  settled 
himself  into  the  saddle  ere  Allan  Douglas  shouted  : 
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"  Since  you're  the  best  mounted  man  in  the  pack 
Jack,  give  us  all  a  lead  an*  we'll  follow." 

"  Where  away  is  it  to  be  to-day  ?  "  demanded 
Jack.  "  Has  anyone  got  a  particular  fancy  ?  " 

"  Why  not  make  a  gala  day  of  it !  "  exclaimed 
Moira  Douglas.  "  Let  us  ride  through  Maybole 
town  and  on  to  Prestwick ;  we  can  skirt  the  links 
there  and  take  the  beach  for  it,  and  have  a  glorious 
gallop  on  the  sands  as  far  as  Troon." 

A  chorus  of  approval  greeted  this  suggestion,  and 
Miss  Daffodil,  who  had  it  on  her  mind  to  purchase 
some  little  souvenir  as  a  fitting  gift  to  Jack  on  his 
natal  day,  added  to  the  original  programme,  saying  : 

"  Once  we  used  to  ride  to  Troon  and  meet  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Old  Spinning  Wheel.  Why  not 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  dear,"  cooed  the  Lady  in  Lavender, 
who  never  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  for  something 
vitriolic  to  say  when  sweet  Daffodil  was  a  mark 
for  one  of  her  shafts.  "  Certainly,  dear.  The  Sign 
of  the  Old  Spinning  Wheel  is  a  lovely  place  for 
antiques." 

Daffy  turned  pale  under  the  cruel  thrust,  but 
Tubby,  with  her  lightning-like  gift  of  sarcasm, 
threw  in  her  word  : 

"  Aye,  mistress,"  she  cried  cheerily,  looking 
straight  at  the  Lady  in  Lavender,  "  I'm  tellt  the 
antiquarians  love  to  see  antiques  in  pairs." 
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If  a  glance  could  have  put  Tubby  Mclntosh  into 
the  kirk-yard,  the  look  the  Lady  in  Lavender  gave 
her  would  surely  have  started  her  on  her  journey. 
Jack,  who  had  overheard  the  Lady  in  Lavender's 
wounding  remark,  called  out  cheerily  : 

"  Come  along,  Miss  Daffy,  and  ride  with  me ; 
I'll  promise  this  big  brute  shall  not  run  your  pony 
off  its  legs,"  and  poor  Daffy,  with  a  glad  light  in 
her  eyes,  touched  her  pony  on  the  shoulder  and 
ran  up  beside  the  speaker,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
broke  into  motion,  each  swain  manoeuvring  to  get 
beside  the  lady  of  his  fancy,  Allan  Douglas,  as 
usual,  succeeding  in  getting  Betty  as  his  partner, 
whilst  the  Lady  in  Lavender,  much  to  the  gentle- 
man's unshown  chagrin,  placed  herself  under  Rab 
McAlpine's  protection.  The  Canadian  bit  off  and 
swallowed  an  expression  that  the  lady  in  question 
would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  incorporating 
in  one  of  her  lyrics  had  she  heard  it. 

Across  the  fields,  through  the  wide-flung  gate,  on 
to  the  road  went  the  cavaliers  and  their  ladies,  Jack 
and  Daffy  well  in  the  van.  The  chivalry  that  was 
always  very  near  the  surface  in  Jack  McAlpine's 
nature  made  him  very  tender  towards  the  still 
pretty  and  always  sweet  old  maid  ;  he  held  the 
great  horse  back  to  make  its  strides  measure  as 
near  as  possible  with  her  pony's  best  efforts,  and, 
fine  horseman  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  take  enough 
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of  his  attention  from  the  black  stallion  to  enable 
him  to  enact  the  part  of  a  perfect  cavalier  to  the 
faded  gentlewoman,  and  poor,  sweet  Daffy  felt 
the  song-bird  of  hope  singing  once  more  in  her 
woman's  heart,  and  though  she  did  not  say  a  great 
deal  with  her  lips,  her  still  fine  eyes  were  very 
eloquent.  So  they  clattered  along  the  white  high- 
way into  Maybole  streets,  and  the  burghers,  male 
and  female,  came  running  to  their  doors  to  hold 
their  children  high  to  see  the  bonny  sight  that  was 
so  reminiscent  of  old  days,  for  surely  nothing  on 
earth  is  more  thrilling  than  the  sight  of  a  cavalcade 
of  bonny  women  and  brave  men  riding  fine  horses 
as  fine  horses  should  be  ridden.  Proudly  they 
pointed  out  to  strangers  and  tourists  the  notables 
in  the  party. 

"  Yon's  the  young  laird  o'  Brackenglen  on  the 
big  black  horse,"  exclaimed  the  landlord  of  the 
Black  Bull  tavern,  as  he  pointed  with  his  long- 
stemmed  pipe  to  Jack  (who  was  still  in  the  van), 
for  the  edification  of  some  tourist  bodies  who  were 
grouped  around  him.  "  A  great  family,  the 
McAlpines,"  he  added,  "  in  the  auld  days,  bonny 
fechters,  an'  ay  ready  tae  stand  by  the  puir. 
Free  wi'  their  siller  tae  those  in  need,  an'  free  too, 
wi'  their  claymores'  point  or  edge  tae  their  foes, 
an'  the  buckie  on^the  black  horse  is  a  true  son  o' 
the  auld  stock,  though  he's  nae  sae  big  as  maist  o' 
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their  men.  An'  yon  handsome  deil  wha  looks  like 
a  cavalier  the  auld  painters  used  tae  put  in  pictures, 
is  the  young  laird's  cousin  frae  Canada,  a  blithe 
buckie  wi'  a  rovin'  eye  for  a  pretty  face,  but  a  firm 
seat  i'  the  saddle,  as  ye  can  see  f'r  yersels.  An' 
awa'  on  his  left  is  the  wicked  laird  frae  Turnbeny, 
a  buckie  who  wad  wager  his  shirt  on  a  horse  race 
or  the  turn  o'  a  dice-box,  an'  the  lady  beside  him 
is  Mistress  Moira  Douglas,  wi'  the  face  o'  an  angel 
an'  the  figure  o'  a  fairy,  that  could  maist  hide  unner 
a  mushroom,  an'  the  leddy  ridin'  wi'  young  Allan 
Douglas  yonner  is  the  ewe-lamb  an'  the  light  o' 
the  eyes  o'  savage  auld  Donal'  McDonal',  who, 
though  none  o'  his  family  ever  wore  the  spurs  o' 
belted  knighthood,  comes  o'  stock  that  fought  wi' 
Wallace  an'  the  Bruce.  There's  mony  anither 
ridin'  in  yon  gay  crood  who  could  trace  their 
pedigrees  farther  back  than  mony  a  belted  English 
earl,  though  they  farm  their  ain  land  an'  live  by 
wha'  they  earn.  The  real  backbane  o'  Scotlan'  are 
they,  an'  such  as  they." 

By  the  time  the  tavern-keeper  had  finished  his 
eulogy  the  score  or  so  of  riders  had  clattered  past 
Maybole  Castle,  on  through  the  High  Street,  and 
were  away  once  more  into  the  open  country.  When 
the  green  fields  lay  all  around  them,  and  their 
horses  had  slowed  down  into  a  jig- jog,  Rab 
McAlpine  lifted  up  his  voice  in  one  of  the  gay 
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chansons  of  the  French  Canadian  riders,  and  the 
others  who  were  by  this  time  familiar  with  the 
choruses  of  his  songs,  joined  in  with  merry  abandon, 
the  only  one  sitting  sour-faced  and  silent  in  her 
saddle  being  the  Lady  in  Lavender,  who  would 
rather  have  had  the  gay  gallant  to  herself.  Perhaps 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Rab  had  started  his 
chanson  more  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  the 
t&te-a-tete  that  she  had  been  so  anxiously  trying  to 
establish,  than  for  any  other  reason.  At  Prestwick 
Jack  wheeled  his  horse  and,  following  a  by-track 
that  led  to  the  seashore,  he  was  soon  on  the  glorious 
golden  beach  that  spreads  in  a  picturesque  semi- 
circle from  Prestwick  to  Troon,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  mettlesome  horses  felt  the  firm  but  springy 
sand  beneath  their  hoofs,  they  began  to  strain  upon 
their  bits,  prancing,  plunging,  caracoling,  and  show- 
ing by  every  means  known  to  the  equine  mind  that 
they  must  gallop  or  they  would  make  trouble.  The 
wildest  and  most  wayward  of  them  all  was  the 
black  stallion,  which,  excited  by  the  cries  and  the 
laughter  of  the  merry  party,  was  fain  to  show 
that  it  was  still  a  leader  of  horses.  Gladly  would 
Jack  have  let  the  brute  go,  for  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  he  loved  better  than  a  flying  gallop  on 
the  sands,  but  he  knew  that  Miss  Daffodil's  Highland 
pony  could  not  live  with  the  pace  the  black  horse 
would  make,  and  he  was  too  fine  a  cavalier  to  bring 
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disappointment  to  the  lady  who  was  so  evidently 
enjoying  herself.  But  she,  reading  the  signs  aright, 
cried  gaily  : 

"  Who'll  race  for  a  lady's  kerchief  to  the  big  burn 
two  miles  away  ?  " 

"  I  will,  for  one,"  shouted  Rab  McAlpine,  and 
suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  gave  the  fine 
animal  he  was  riding  its  head,  and  shot  past  the 
black  colt  like  an  arrow  well  sped,  and  most  of  the 
other  gentlemen  in  the  saddle  followed  suit,  but 
Jack  McAlpine  still  held  back,  though  the  big 
horse  was  nearly  tearing  him  from  the  saddle. 

"  Let  the  others  have  the  kerchief,"  he  cried 
with  a  merry  ring  in  his  voice,  "  if  I  can  keep  the 
lady." 

But  Daffy  would  have  none  of  it. 

"  Won't  you  ride  for  my  poor  prize  ?  "  she  called 
out,  at  the  same  time  holding  up  the  daintiest  of 
lace  kerchiefs. 

"  Is  it  an  order  ?  "  demanded  Jack. 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  to  win  it,"  came  the  half 
merry,  half  serious  reply. 

Then  Jack  let  the  black  horse  go.  Shortening 
his  grip  on  the  reins,  he  crouched  far  over  the 
beauty's  neck,  and  the  black  horse,  jealous  of 
pride  of  place  as  all  good  horses  are,  gave  of  his 
best.  Soon  Jack  was  abreast  of  the  rearmost 
riders,  then  on  up  to  the  middle  group ;  a  moment 
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or  two  of  strain  and  struggle,  then  he  was  past 
them.  Only  two  horses  were  in  front  of  him — the 
bay  thoroughbred  ridden  by  Rab,  and  a  silver-grey 
filly  of  wonderful  lineage  which  carried  the  light 
weight  of  Moira  Douglas.  Moira  had  been  riding 
this  filly  alongside  the  Laird  of  Turnberry  when  the 
race  had  commenced,  and  when  his  horse  had 
sprung  forward  to  join  in  the  struggle,  the  silver- 
grey  filly  had  taken  the  bit  hi  its  teeth  and  had 
rushed  into  the  fray.  Vainly  Moira  had  used  her 
supple  strength  and  her  skill ;  with  her  feather- 
weight in  the  saddle,  the  filly  was  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  those  who  saw  what  had  happened 
only  laughed,  for  the  dainty  little  lady  was  no  novice 
in  the  equestrian  art ;  the  beach  was  wide,  the  sands 
level,  and  no  thought  of  danger  entered  anyone's 
mind.  Jack  had  raced  right  up  to  the  Canadian's 
side,  and,  knowing  his  horse  was  the  master  of  the 
pair,  he  just  let  the  stallion  surge  along,  and  smiled 
as  he  noted  how  the  silver-grey  with  its  tiny  burden 
was  forging  far  ahead,  when  suddenly  a  voice  he 
knew  rang  out  in  a  piercing  call  from  behind  him. 
Something  in  the  nature,  something  in  the  tones  of 
the  cry  more  than  the  words,  sounded  like  a  herald 
of  danger  in  his  ears.  Without  slackening  his 
speed,  he  swung  his  chin  round  on  his  shoulder,  so 
that  he  could  see  behind  him,  and  he  saw  Betty 
McDonald  riding  as  he  had  never  seen  woman  ride 
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before.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  her 
using  her  whip  on  her  horse,  and  using  it  merci- 
lessly, and  he  knew  how  she  loved  the  bonny  beast 
she  rode ;  she  was  straining  to  overtake  him,  not 
in  the  wild  gaiety  born  of  the  racing  fever — he  knew 
that  by  the  grey  pallor  of  her  face  ;  her  horse  was 
not  good  enough  to  keep  pace  with  his,  nor  was  the 
one  that  Rab  was  riding,  and  he  was  just  about  to 
throw  his  weight  upon  the  reins  and  check  the 
stallion,  when  Betty's  voice  shrilled  out  almost 
into  a  scream,  and  came  to  him  on  the  winds  : 

"  The  quicksands  in  the  big  burn,  Jack  !  Moira's 
horse  is  heading  straight  for  them." 

For  one  brief  second  the  wildly-flung  message 
seemed  to  stun  him,  the  next  his  chin  was  almost 
between  his  horse's  ears,  and  he  was  plying  whip 
and  spur,  as  men  of  the  McAlpine  breed  had  had 
to  ply  them  in  the  olden  days  on  that  selfsame 
shore,  when  riding  for  their  lives.  But  he  did  not 
ride  alone.  The  Canadian,  too,  had  heard  the  call 
of  danger,  and  if  ever  a  man  rode  with  head  and 
heart  and  hand,  Rab  McAlpine  was  riding  now, 
riding  with  superb  judgment,  but  with  a  merciless- 
ness  born  of  the  urgency  of  the  peril.  Blood  sprang 
where  his  whip  fell,  blood  showed  on  the  glossy 
flanks  where  the  rowels  of  his  spurs  cut  deeply. 
He  was  lighter  than  Jack,  in  spite  of  his  length  of 
limb,  and  he  was  a  great  master  of  the  horseman's 
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craft.  Knee  to  knee  they  rode,  bridle  to  bridle,  and 
they  could  both  plainly  see  that  Moira  Douglas 
knew  her  danger.  She  was  trying  to  swing  the 
horse  down  below  the  dreaded  quicksands,  but  the 
silver-grey  filly  had  clamped  its  jaws  like  a  vice 
upon  the  bit,  and  the  girl's  strength  and  courage 
availed  her  nothing,  for  the  bolting  madness  was 
on  the  grey.  Inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  length  by 
length  the  pursuers  gained  upon  the  fugitive. 
Moira  was  doing  all  she  could  to  help  them  ;  throw- 
ing her  body  far  back  in  the  saddle,  she  was  sawing 
at  the  grey's  mouth  viciously,  hampering  its  speed, 
though  unable  to  check  it.  Jack  had  drawn  away  a 
length  from  his  cousin,  but  the  wide  burn  that  ran 
from  the  shore  to  mingle  with  the  sea  was  growing 
perilously  nearer  and  nearer,  and  that  innocent- 
looking  water  covered  a  death-trap  in  its  higher 
reaches,  and  it  was  right  into  the  midst  of  that 
danger-zone  that  the  grey  was  rushing.  Well  was 
it  for  Moira  Douglas  that  Davie  the  poacher  had 
been  riding  the  black  stallion  day  in  and  day  out 
for  weeks  past  at  a  speed  that  had  brought  its 
muscles  to  perfection ;  well  for  her  too  that  Jack 
McAlpine  had  not  a  spare  ounce  of  flesh  upon  his 
frame,  and  that  he  was  sound  in  heart  and  wind 
and  limb.  Summoning  all  his  resolution,  calling 
upon  his  will-power,  his  stamina  and  his  strength, 
Jack  made  what  he  knew  must  be  the  deciding 
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effort  in  a  race  that  had  been  started  for  a  lady's 
kerchief  and  was  ending  in  the  struggle  for  a  lassie's 
life.  He  called  with  all  that  was  hi  him  upon  the 
great  horse  that  he  rode,  and  the  black  stallion 
responded  as  only  a  great  horse  can.  The  black 
muzzle  reached  the  silver  quarters ;  straining  and 
struggling  there  for  a  dozen  lengths,  not  an  inch 
was  gamed  or  lost ;  then  came  another  effort  by 
the  black,  and  his  velvet  muzzle  passed  the  grey's 
girths.  There  was  no  time  for  ceremony  now. 
Grasping  his  horse's  mane  with  his  right  hand,  Jack 
reached  forward  and  seized  a  handful  of  Moira's 
golden  curls,  jerking  her  body  backwards  until  he 
could  slip  his  left  arm  around  the  almost  doll-like 
waist.  Then  he  roared  : 

"  Let  go  your  reins  and  kick  your  feet  free  of  the 
stirrups." 

The  good  stock  she  sprang  from  told  its  tale  hi 
that  moment,  and  was  Moira  Douglas's  salvation. 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  she  obeyed  the 
rough  command,  and  was  jerked  from  the  saddle 
over  the  horse's  quarter  on  to  young  Me  Alpine's 
knee,  and  the  next  instant  the  grey  had  leapt  from 
the  firm  beach  far  out  into  the  wide  burn,  and 
Jack  with  a  herculean  effort  had  twisted  the  black 
horse's  head  round  parallel  with  the  running  burn, 
and  faced  him  towards  the  sea.  In  twenty  lengths, 
so  well  had  the  poacher  "  mouthed  "  the  black 
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stallion,  Jack  had  brought  him  to  a  standstill,  and 
then  above  the  sobbing  of  the  sea  and  the  rippling 
and  babbling  of  the  broad  burn  and  the  whistle  of 
the  wind,  rose  a  sound  that  Moira  Douglas  would 
never  forget  to  her  dying  day  :  the  agonised  scream 
of  the  silver-grey  filly  sinking  swiftly  to  her  doom 
in  the  ever-shifting,  sucking  sand.  Jack,  too, 
heard  that  horrible  cry  of  frenzied  agony  and,  man 
though  he  was,  it  shook  him  to  the  core.  Perhaps 
he  loosened  his  hold  somewhat  upon  the  maid  in 
that  moment,  for  she  slipped  from  his  clasp  and, 
dropping  to  her  knees  on  the  sands,  she  thrust  her 
fingers  into  her  ears  with  palms  clasped  against  her 
cheeks,  whilst  she  sobbed  heart -brokenly. 

The  whole  party  had  now  swiftly  gathered  round 
her  and,  dismounting,  gave  her  of  their  heartfelt 
sympathy,  and  Betty,  kneeling  beside  her  friend  and 
winding  her  arms  around  her,  gave  her  the  consolation 
of  her  loving  friendship.  When  at  last  Moira  was 
raised  to  her  feet,  she  cast  one  shuddering  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  spot  where  the  quicksands  lay,  but 
she  saw  nothing  except  the  brightly  bubbling,  dancing 
water  of  the  burn,  thirty  yards  in  width,  bobbing  and 
throbbing  its  seemingly  harmless  way  towards  the 
sea.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  grey  filly ;  death  had 
claimed  her  quickly ;  her  own  frantic  struggles  to 
free  herself  from  the  grip  of  the  sucking  sand  had 
brought  death  to  her  with  merciful  speed. 
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"  Shall  we  go  back  or  go  on  to  Troon  ?  "  de- 
manded Jack. 

"  Oh,  on  to  Troon  by  all  means,"  answered  the 
Laird  of  Turnberry,  as  if  speaking  for  everybody 
present.  "  There  is  no  danger  of  any  sort  in 
crossing  the  burn  down  here  at  the  edge  of  the 
salt  water ;  the  sands  here  are  as  safe  as  the  high- 
way ;  it  is  only  up  yonder  where  the  fresh  water 
first  touches  the  sea  sand  that  there  is  any  peril. 
I've  crossed  this  burn  coming  and  going  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  so,  I  expect,  have  we  all." 

"  I've  crossed  it  a  hundred  times,"  agreed  Moira 
with  a  sob  in  her  voice,  "  but  from  to-day  it  will 
always  be  a  nightmare  to  me." 

"  Let  us  go  back  then,"  quickly  interposed  Betty. 
* '  Moira' s  nerves  have  been  shaken  enough  for  one  day. " 

"  No,  Bet,"  exclaimed  Moira,  "  if  I  don't  cross  it 
now,  I  shall  be  afraid  of  it  as  long  as  I  live,  and," 
she  added  with  a  pitiful  little  attempt  at  a  smile, 
"that  would  not  be  worthy  of  a  Douglas,  would 
it  ?  But,"  she  added,  forcing  her  gaze  to  rest 
upon  the  burn,  "  how  can  I  cross  ?  The  fresh 
water  is  only  a  couple  of  feet  in  depth  where  it 
meets  the  sea,  but  that's  too  deep  for  wading  in  a 
riding-habit." 

Before  anyone  else  could  answer  or  interpose,  the 
Canadian  was  by  Moira's  side,  his  face  serious,  his 
voice  low  and  gentle. 
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"  Cross  in  my  saddle,  Miss  Moira.  The  water  will 
not  reach  to  the  top  of  my  riding-boots,  and  I  will 
lead  my  horse  over." 

The  tiny  woman,  who  looked  more  like  a  child 
even  than  usual  in  that  moment,  lifted  her  won- 
derful eyes,  now  pain-laden  and  sad,  until  they 
met  the  Canadian's,  and  a  wistful  little  smile  formed 
itself  slowly  round  her  quivering  mouth. 

"  You — are  wonderfully  good  to  me  after  I  had 
nearly  led  you  to — to " 

She  made  a  swift  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
where  the  grey  filly  had  disappeared.  Impulsively  the 
Canadian  stooped  his  handsome  head,  until  his  lips 
were  almost  on  a  level  with  Moira's  ear,  and  he  whisp- 
ered, speaking  perhaps  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  more 
as  the  blood  of  his  French-Canadian  mother  urged 
him  than  he  might  have  done  on  calmer  reflection  : 

"  If  you  had  gone  that  way,  Moira,  I  would  have 
followed  too  ;  I  would  have  saved  you,  or  shared 
your  fate." 

The  rich  quivering  intensity  of  his  whispered 
tones  told  Moira  the  man  was  not  boasting.  He 
might  be  many  things  that  did  not  meet  with  her 
high-bred  approval,  but  that  he  would  do  all,  dare 
all,  for  a  woman,  no  one  who  knew  him  could  ever 
doubt.  Silently  putting  one  of  her  hands  in  his, 
she  accepted  his  offer.  Leading  her  to  his  horse, 
he  half  knelt  and  held  out  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
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into  which  she  placed  a  foot  so  small  that  if  he  had 
not  known  better  he  would  have  sworn  it  was  a 
child's.    The  next  moment  she  was  in  the  saddle 
and  Rab,  taking  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  led  it  into 
the  merrily-dancing  water,  and  the  others  mount- 
ing followed  quickly  in  their  wake,  with  sober  faces, 
whilst  the  Canadian  splashed  his  way  to  the  firm 
sands  beyond  the  water's  course.     A  good  many 
meaning  looks  and  nods  and  smiles  were  exchanged 
amongst  the  ladies,  as  if  they  saw  the  beginning  of 
a  romance  that  would  in  all  probability  end  with 
a  joyous  ringing  of  wedding  bells.     So  quickly  and 
with   such   aplomb   had   Rab   managed   to   make 
himself  the  central  picture  of   the  thrilling  scene 
that  Jack  McAlpine's  splendid  effort  in  saving  the 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Douglas  seemed  to  have 
escaped  every  one's  notice ;  so  completely  had  Jack 
effaced  himself  after  his  deed  of  knight-errantry 
that  he  appeared  to  have  absolutely  faded  from  the 
picture.     He  could  do  things,  and  do  them  well, 
but  somehow  he  lacked  the  quality  that  collects 
the  approbation  of  deeds  well  done,  like  many  a 
man   who   on   the    battlefield   performs   deeds   of 
heroism  which  bring  a  V.C.  to  the  breast  of  a  mere 
looker-on.     He  did  not  grudge  his  cousin  the  lime- 
light that  he  had  acquired  ;    no  one  knew  better 
than  he  that  if  Rab  had  been  mounted  on  the  black 
stallion  he  would  have  saved  Moira  Douglas  from 
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her  perilous  position  quite  as  surely,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  swiftly,  than  he  had  done,  for  there 
was  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that,  from  a  racing 
point  of  view,  Rab  was  the  better  rider ;  he  had 
performed  a  miracle  of  horsemanship  by  making 
the  dapple  bay  colt  race  stride  for  stride  for  so  long 
with  the  black  stallion.  All  Jack  thought  of  was 
the  result :  one  of  them  had  saved  the  little  Scottish 
beauty  from  a  fate  that  would  have  set  the  West 
of  Scotland  in  mourning.  He  was  riding  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest  as  they  splashed  over  the  burn, 
not  out  of  any  feeling  of  soreness,  but  because 
Davie  the  poacher  had  warned  him  of  the  somewhat 
uncertain  nature  of  the  black  stallion's  temper,  and 
when  Betty  McDonald  pushed  her  horse  close  up  to 
him  he  called  out  warningly  : 

"  Not  too  close,  lassie  ;  the  racing  has  stirred  this 
black  deil's  temper,  so  watch  out." 

Heedless  of  the  warning,  McDonald's  daughter 
with  a  flick  of  her  whip  brought  her  horse  close 
enough  to  say  in  a  guarded  undertone  : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  were  splendid." 

Right  well  he  knew  she  was  referring  to  his 
lifting  Moira  from  the  saddle  at  the  crucial  moment, 
but  he  threw  that  matter  on  one  side  with  a  laugh 
and  a  jest,  exclaiming  : 

"  Splendid  ?  Do  I  look  as  good  as  that,  Betty  ? 
It's  my  fatal  beauty,  I  expect." 
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The  flippancy  of  his  tone  and  his  easy  good 
humour  wounded  Betty  to  the  quick.  She  had  not 
known  him  as  boy  and  man  without  realising  that 
he  had  taken  her  meaning  fully,  but  had  tossed 
her  praise  aside  as,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  something 
not  wanted  or  unprized,  and  this  stung  her  pride. 
Without  seeming  to  do  so  of  set  purpose,  she  gave 
her  bridle-rein  a  twist  as  the  horses  scrambled  on 
to  dry  land,  and  in  the  melee  and  mingling  of 
horses,  she  managed  as  if  by  accident  to  range  up 
alongside  the.  Laird  of  Turnberry,  but  here  again 
she  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  she  was  unwanted, 
for  that  gentleman's  scowling  glances  were  directed 
unmistakably  towards  the  Canadian,  who  still 
walked  with  his  hand  on  Moira's  bridle-rein,  and 
did  not  seem  at  all  discomposed  by  the  fact  that 
Troon  was  still  some  distance  ahead. 

Jack,  however,  was  not  left  long  in  his  loneliness, 
for  Daffodil  had  closed  up  on  one  side  of  him  and 
the  Lady  in  Lavender  on  the  other.  Poor  Daffy 
was  full  of  hero-worship,  but  the  Lady  in  Lavender 
was  full  of  poetry,  and  from  the  moment  she  drew 
near  Daffodil  had  little  chance  to  do  anything 
except  look  her  adoration,  for  the  instant  the 
Lady  in  Lavender  got  hold  of  the  conversation  she 
rode  her  subject  unmercifully,  and  Jack  perforce 
had  to  be  an  attentive  though  unwilling  listener. 

"  All  my  life  long,"  she  babbled,  "  I  have  been 
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waiting  for  a  theme  fit  for  my  muse,  envying  the 
poets  who  had  thrilling  episodes  thrust  under  their 
eyes  to  turn  into  verse." 

"  Well,"  he  responded  dryly,  "  I  am  glad  some- 
one can  turn  this  morning's  happenings  to  good 
account." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed  ecstatically,  "  the  theme 
is  everything  if  a  poet  is  to  be  great,  and  where 
could  a  poet  find  a  finer  theme  ?  Just  picture  it 
over  again  :  the  prancing  of  horses,  the  jests  of 
men,  the  laughter  of  women,  the  challenge  to  the 
horse-race,  the  thunder  of  galloping  hoofs  when  the 
race  started,  then  the  mad  rush  of  the  silver-grey 
filly,  bolting  with  its  rider,  then  the  pursuit  and 
the  two  gallants  leaving  all  behind,  the  rush  of  the 
black  horse  to  victory,  the  salvation  of  the  maiden 
in  the  saddle,  and  the  grey  horse  sinking  beneath 
the  waves,  raising  its  head  to  utter  its  last  agonising 
appeal  for  human  help,  and  then  the  dancing, 
sparkling  wavelets  rolling  unconcernedly  on  over 
the  spot  that  marked  a  tragedy.  I  think  it  will 
make  an  epic  poem,  something  that  will  live." 

Jack  turned  and  looked  into  the  animated  face 
of  the  speaker,  and  realising  that  to  her  the  death 
agony  of  the  beautiful  horse  and  the  pain  and 
horror  of  all  the  humans  concerned  in  the  morning's 
happenings  were  only  an  appeal  to  her  poetic  sense 
and  not  to  any  real  womanliness  in  her,  felt  a  surge 
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of  disgust  sweep  over  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  felt  he  would  like  to  say  something  that 
would  hurt  a  woman.  Babbling  on,  the  poetess 
remarked  archly  : 

"  If  I  succeed  in  writing  an  epic  worthy  of  this 
morning's  great  occasion,  may  I  dedicate  it  to 
you  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  no,"  Jack  blurted.  "  Do  you 
think  I  shall  want  a  poem  to  remind  me  of  that 
horse's  death-scream  ?  I  want  to  forget  it,  though 
I  know  I  never  shall."  Then  as  he  noticed  they 
had  neared  the  narrow  rough  track  that  led  from 
the  beach  up  to  the  golf  house,  he  rose  slightly  in 
his  stirrups  and  called  aloud  to  his  cousin  :  "  Don't 
follow  the  beach  any  farther,  Rab.  Turn  up  on 
to  the  golf  ground  and  go  through  the  little  gate 
on  to  the  highway."  Then  moved  by  an  impish 
spirit  of  mischief,  he  added  as  he  pressed  his  horse 
alongside  of  his  cousin  :  "  Don't  take  the  first 
turning  to  your  left  when  you  reach  the  highway, 
but  keep  right  ahead." 

"  All  right  if  you  say  so,  Jack,"  responded  Rab, 
and  made  the  turn  as  directed. 

"  WiU  this  road  take  us  to  the  Sign  of  the  Old 
Spinning  Wheel  ?  "  queried  Rab  when  they  had 
journeyed  a  few  hundred  yards. 

"  Yes,  and  whilst  you  are  looking  over  the 
treasures,  I'll  ride  round  to  the  livery  stable  of 
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Wallace's  in  Academy  Street,  and  get  a  saddle  horse 
for  Moira." 

The  whole  party  walked  their  horses  briskly  along 
the  well-made  road,  the  iron-shod  hoofs  beating 
rhythmically,  stirrups  and  bits  and  spurs  jingling 
as  joyously  as  though  no  evil  happening  had  marred 
the  glory  of  the  day.  Suddenly  they  came  to 
where  a  beautifully-shaded  walk  with  drooping  trees 
on  either  side  stretched  its  long  and  inviting  length. 

"  That's  a  pretty  place,"  exclaimed  Rab,  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  making  conversation,  perhaps 
because  it  was  a  scene  unfamiliar  to  him.  "  Has 
that  deliciously  shaded  avenue  got  any  special 
name  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  demanded,  looking 
up  into  Moira's  face,  whilst  his  right  hand  toyed 
with  the  horse's  mane. 

As  the  question  fell  upon  her  ears,  Moira  looked 
from  the  avenue  that  ran  parallel  to  the  road  they 
were  traversing,  into  Jack  McAlpine's  face,  and 
seeing  that  his  eyes  were  dancing,  her  own  hitherto 
pale  cheeks  were  suffused  with  a  glorious  pink  flush 
that  might  have  been  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays,  though  Jack  did  not  think  it  was.  Rab 
noticed  the  interchange  of  glances  and  Moira's 
confusion. 

"  Was  my  question  not  d  la  bonne  heure  ?  " 
queried  Rab,  rather  stiffly. 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  better  timed,"  chuckled 
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Jack,  waving  his  arm  towards  the  avenue,  "  for 
this  is  the  most  popular  resort  of  squires  and  dames 
in  Troon.  It  is  known  as  the  Lovers'  Walk,  and  is 
endeared  to  thousands  who  come  here,  besides  the 
residents  of  Troon,  for  that  reason." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  my  ignorance,  Jack,  but  if 
given  fitting  opportunities  I'll  try  and  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  the  present  by  visiting  this  avenue  in 
the  future,"  responded  Rab  readily,  and  once  again 
his  eyes  sought  Moira's  face. 

By  the  time  they  had  ended  their  friendly  banter 
they  had  reached  the  turning  that  led  almost 
directly  to  the  curio-dealer's  shop  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Old  Spinning  Wheel,  and  there  Moira  and  the  rest 
of  the  ladies  dismounted,  whilst  the  men  took 
charge  of  the  horses  and  went  jingling  off  to  the 
horse  mews  at  the  top  end  of  Academy  Street, 
where  they  could  leave  their  animals  in  safe  hands. 
Half  an  hour  later  they  had  all  forgathered  with 
the  ladies  and  were  busily  engaged,  each  after  his 
or  her  desires,  in  examining  the  old-world  treasures 
that  the  hearty  dame  who  ruled  over  the  emporium 
had  to  display.  The  dame,  who  knew  Moira 
Douglas  very  well  as  a  constant  purchaser,  took 
occasion  to  draw  the  little  lady  aside,  and  as  she 
did  so  Betty  joined  them. 

"  What  is  the  occasion  that  prompts  this  visit 
from  so  many  Maybole  folk  to-day  ?  Is  there  a 
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christening  in  the  air,  or  is  it  that  a  love  troth  has 
been  plighted  ?  Or  have  wedding-bells  just  rung 
in  Maybole,  or  " — and  she  laughed  in  her  pleasant 
Scottish  manner — "  is  it  that  a  wedding  is  near  at 
hand  ?  " 

Moira,  who  seemed  by  this  time  to  have  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  her  narrow  escape,  rose  on  her 
toe-tips  until  her  lips  were  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  questioner's  ear,  and  replied  with  one  of  her 
low,  rippling  laughs  : 

"  You  had  better  ask  Betty  concerning  a  coming 
betrothal ;  she  is  the  only  serious-minded  young 
woman  near  enough  to  be  interested,  madam." 

The  dame,  being  a  born  matchmaker,  as  all 
Scotchwomen  are,  and  full  to  the  brim  of  her  being 
with  romance,  turned  with  beaming  face  to  the  tall 
sun  and  wind-tanned  girl,  and  whispered  coaxingly  : 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  my  dear  ?  I  am  so  glad.  Who 
is  the  lucky  man  ?  Is  it  the  gay  cavalier  from 
Canada  ?  " 

Then  it  was  Betty's  turn  to  laugh  ringingly  as, 
stepping  back  a  pace,  she  pointed  an  accusing  finger 
at  her  little  friend. 

"  Ask  Moira,"  she  chuckled.  "  Ask  her  whose 
horse  she  rode  here,  and  who  was  the  gay  gallant 
that  led  it." 

Madam,  who  entered  at  once  into  the  spirit  of 
raillery  displayed  by  the  two  maidens,  stood  looking 
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from  one  to  the  other,  her  clever  face  dimpled 
with  smiles. 

"  Weel,"  she  murmured,  "  ye  both  seem  tae  be 
determined  that  the  ither  shall  wear  the  cap. 
Perhaps  I'd  not  be  so  far  wrong  in  my  speerin'  if 
I  guessed  ye  were  both  guilty,  an'  if  I'm  right  let 
me  wish  ye  both  God-speed  an'  lifelong  happiness." 

"  Now,  Moira,"  chuckled  Betty,  "  since  you've 
received  the  benediction,  own  up  and  tell  the  truth." 

"  Bet,  you  vixen,"  retorted  Moira.  Then  she 
added  slyly  :  "I've  nothing  to  tell ;  it  was  not  I 
who  went  a- wooing  in  the  mists." 

"  You  mean  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Betty. 

"  Ho-ho,"  laughed  the  dame.  "  When  lassies  fall 
out,  old  wives  hear  the  truth." 

"  Well,  madam,  since  Moira's  mean  enough  to 
tell  tales  out  of  school,  I'll  follow  in  her  footsteps. 
Where  do  you  think  Moira  was  not  an  hour  ago 
with  the  gay  cavalier  from  Canada  ?  " 

Madam  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  gesture  that 
seemed  to  say  "  Heaven  only  knows,"  but  her 
jovial  face  was  all  agleam  with  amusement. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Lovers'  Walk,  madam  ?  " 
demanded  Betty. 

"  Everyone  in  Troon  knows  that  pathway  of 
romance,"  responded  the  dame,  "  and,"  she  added 
with  a  sigh  that  made  her  ample  bosom  heave, 
"  I  never  see  the  Lovers'  Walk  without  wishing  I 
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were  a  lassie  again.  You  dear  maids  may  believe 
me  when  I  say  that,  though  matrimony  may  be 
heaven  wi'  the  gates  wide  open,  courtship  is  the 
highway  that  leads  to  it,  and  oh,  my  dears,  the 
courting  days  are  sweet." 

"  I  thought  they  must  be,"  purred  Betty,  "  when 
I  saw  Moira's  face  not  an  hour  ago,  as  she  rode 
alongside  the  Lovers'  Walk  with  the  gay  Canadian 
striding  by  her  side,  his  hand  on  her  bridle,  his  eyes 
on  her  face." 

"  So,"  whispered  the  dame  slyly,  "  is  that  the 
way  of  it,  Miss  Moira  ?  Weel,  weel,  you'll  make  a 
bonny  pair,  an'  though  I'm  the  mother  of  two 
grown  men,  if  you'll  give  me  an  invitation  to  the 
wedding  I'll  be  there  in  all  my  bravery  tae  tread 
a  measure  in  the  dance  with  my  man,  in  honour 
o'  the  Lady  o'  Douglas." 

"  Don't  dispose  of  me  quite  so  quickly,  dame. 
I'm  thinking  you'll  dance  at  many  a  wedding 
before  you  dance  at  mine.  As  for  the  gay  Canadian 
cavalier,  if  he  never  whispers  more  words  of  love  to 
any  damsel  than  he  has  whispered  to  me,  he'll  die 
dumb;  and  besides,"  she  added  demurely,  drooping 
her  eyelids  and  folding  her  hands  neatly  in  front 
of  her,  "  nothing  is  farther  from  my  thoughts  than 
marriage,  unless  I  wed  the  church.  I'm  far  more 
likely  to  enter  a  convent,  dame,  than  to  enter  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony." 
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"  God  forbid !  "  ejaculated  the  dame  piously. 
"  Weel  I  ken  that  ladies  of  your  house  have  taken 
the  veil  before  to-day,  but  you — ah,  no,  that  would 
be  a  sin  against  nature.  You  were  made  for  matin' 
an'  motherin',  Miss  Moira,  not  for  convent  cloisters." 

"  Think  of  my  immortal  soul,  dame,"  cooed  the 
wee  hypocrite,  her  eyes  still  downcast,  her  hands 
still  folded. 

"  Don't  worry  about  your  immortal  soul,  lassie," 
exclaimed  the  heartsome  dame.  "  Get  a  man  and 
a  home,  an'  make  your  home  a  heaven,  an'  in  the 
end  heaven  will  come  to  you." 

"  Don't  worry  about  Moira,  dame,"  gurgled 
Betty.  "  She's  only  play-acting  when  she  talks  of 
entering  a  nunnery.  We've  been  friends  since  we 
could  both  toddle  together  hand  in  hand,  and 
Moira's  idea  of  heaven  is  something  within  the 
circle  of  a  man's  arms." 

"  And  a  right  guid  heaven,  too,  for  any  healthy 
maid,"  cried  the  dame  joyously,  "  providing  the  arms 
belong  to  a  real  man,  and  not  one  of  those  useless 
popinjays  that  don't  know  how  to  work  for  a  woman 
and  how  to  rule  her,  too,  when  they've  won  her." 

"  Rule  her  ?  "  exclaimed  Moira,  lifting  her  eyes 
with  a  sudden  flash  in  them  that  had  very  little  of 
the  nunnery  about  it.  "  Rule  her,  indeed !  " 

"  Aye,"  answered  the  dame  ;  "we  women  know 
deep  down  in  our  hearts  that  we  can't  respect  a 
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man  who  doesn't  know  how  to  rule  us,  and  what 
we  can't  respect  we  never  love." 

Whilst  the  dame  had  been  conversing  with  the 
two  young  gentlewomen  whom  she  had  known  from 
their  earliest  girlhood,  her  spouse  the  artist  had 
been  attending  to  the  business  of  the  place,  and 
when  the  happy  party  had  mounted  the  horses 
which  had  been  brought  from  Academy  Street  and 
stood  awaiting  them  in  front  of  the  Sign  of  the  Old 
Spinning  Wheel,  neither  the  artist  nor  his  dame 
had  cause  to  regret  the  visit  of  the  Maybole  folk. 


Chapter  VIII  The  Joys  o'  the  Ingleside 

IT  was  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  ride  to 
Troon,  and  Jack  McAlpine  was  standing  by  the 
fireside  in  the  old  study,  looking  down  into  the 
embers  with  something  of  the  wistfulness  in  his 
eyes  that  had  so  often  been  there  in  his  boyhood 
when,  as  Tubby  Mclntosh  often  declared,  he  had 
been  fond  of  building  pictures  in  the  fire  and  read- 
ing his  fortune  amid  the.  glowing  coals.  Tubby, 
who  was  busy  in  her  noiseless  way  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  shot  many  a  surreptitious  glance  in  the 
young  laird's  direction — not  for  nothing  had  she 
mothered  him  in  his  childhood ;  something  about 
his  pose,  something,  too,  in  the  expression  of  his 
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face,  told  the  wee  woman  that  all  was  not  well 
with  this  man  who  held  so  much  of  her  heart. 
Suddenly  she  took  her  courage  in  both  hands  as 
she  paused  beside  him. 

"  Wha's  wrong  wi'  ye,  Meester  Jack  ?  " 

Instantly  the  sombre  look  left  his  face,  and  he 
smiled  into  her  upturned  features. 

"  Nothing  wrong  wi'  me,  wee  minnie,"  he  an- 
swered, giving  her  the  term  of  endearment  that  at 
odd  intervals  during  his  lifetime  had  fallen  from  his 
lips.  "I'm  feeling  just  a  bit  hipped  to-day,  that's 
all — a  bit  blue  and  out  o'  sorts." 

Tubby  caught  hold  of  the  hand  the  speaker  had 
dropped  affectionately  upon  her  head  and,  clasping 
it  against  her  bosom  with  both  her  own,  she 
answered  : 

"  It's  no  the  first  time  by  many  that  I've  seen  ye 
wi'  the  black  dog  on  your  shoulder  o'  late,  Meester 
Jack.  When  ye  were  a  wee  laddie  I  smoothed  out 
many  a  sorrow  for  ye." 

Jack  let  his  arm  slip  round  her,  and  gave  her  a 
hug. 

"  Many  a  sorrow  you  could  not  smooth  out  ye 
carried  for  me,  I'm  thinking,  but  as  we  grow  older 
we  men  must  carry  our  own." 

"  Aye,  an'  we  women,  too." 

For  a  long  time  they  stood  silent  in  the  firelight, 
whilst  the  big  old  clock  in  the  far  corner  ticked 
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off  noisily  the  minutes  that,  once  past,  could  never 
be  reborn.  All  at  once,  as  if  he  intended  to  brush 
everything  lightly  on  one  side,  Jack  said : 

"  You  spoke  of  woman's  troubles,  wee  woman ; 
has  something  happened  of  late  at  Brackenglen  to 
cause  you  worry  ?  If  so,  tell  me.  It's  about  time 
I  started  carrying  some  of  your  burdens." 

Right  well  Tubby  knew  that  Jack  had  long  since 
guessed,  if  he  did  not  know  for  sure,  the  tragedy 
of  her  life  in  regard  to  Davie  the  poacher,  and  she 
thought  it  was  of  this  old  heart -wound  he  was 
thinking  as  he  spoke. 

"It's  no  ower  ma  ain  matters  I'm  grievin',"  she 
replied,  "  though  when  I  say  that  I  come  as  near 
leein'  as  it's  ma  habit  tae  get,  for  everything  that 
belongs  tae  Brackenglen  is  part  o'  ma  ainsel'." 

"  What's  wrong  at  Brackenglen  ?  " 

"  I'm  no  knowin',  Meester  Jack,  but  I've  got  the 
feelin'  there's  a  black  shadow  hangin'  ower  the 
auld  hoose." 

"  It's  you  that's  got  the  black  dog  on  your 
shoulder  now,  Tubby.  What  could  overshadow 
Brackenglen  ?  Few  are  more  comfortably  off  in  all 
Scotland  than  we  are,  and  there's  no  sign  of  sick- 
ness anywhere  that  I  know  of.  It's  wonderful  how 
hale  and  hearty  my  grandfather  keeps  ;  he  seems 
to  grow  stronger  as  the  time  goes  by." 

"  He's  strong  enough  an'  clear-headed  enough  in 
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most  things,  an'  in  regard  tae  that  mysterious  in- 
vention o'  his  he  seems  tae  grow  happier  every  day, 
as  if  he  saw  the  end  in  sight  for  which  he's  wrought 
for  best  part  of  a  lifetime.  He's  a  wunnerfu'  man, 
Meester  Jack,  but  it's  for  him  I  fear." 

Putting  both  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  Jack 
held  the  wee  woman  at  arm's  length  and  peered 
into  her  face. 

"  You've  said  too  much  or  too  little,  Tubby 
Speak  frankly.  If  you  were  anyone  else  I  should 
only  laugh  at  your  fears  for  the  old  Laird,  but  I 
know  the  uncanny  gift  for  second  sight  you've 
always  possessed.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  cloud 
you  see,  or  think  you  see,  that's  hanging  over 
Brackenglen  ?  " 

Tubby's  mouth  set  in  a  hard  line. 

"  You've  named  my  trouble,  Meester  Jack  ;  I 
canna  just  gie  a  name  tae  the  cloud  I  ken  weel  is 
hangin'  ower  the  auld  Laird,  but  as  sure  as  I'm 
a  leevin'  wumman  it's  here,  an'  it's  growin'  heavier 
day  by  day." 

"Is  it " — Jack  lowered  his  voice  to  an  almost 
solemn  tone — "  is  it  the  shadow  of  death  ?  I  can't 
believe  it  if  you  say  it  is  that,  for  old  as  he  is,  he 
looks  good  for  another  score  of  years." 

Tubby  wrung  her  hands  like  a  woman  stricken 
with  mortal  pain. 

"  No  ;    oh,  my  laddie,  it's  no  death,  but  some- 
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thing  that  will  hurt  him  mair  than  death,  for  he's 
the  proodest  mon  an'  the  grandest  gentleman  the 
sun  ever  shone  on." 

"  Good  God  !  "  murmured  Jack.  "  Something 
worse  than  death  ?  You  must  be  wrong,  Tubby. 
What  could  come  into  the  old  man's  life  ?  There 
is  nothing  he  could  do  himself  that  would  wound 
his  honour,  and  that  is  the  only  meaning  your 
words  seem  to  convey,  and  he  has  no  kinsfolk  now, 
excepting  my  cousin  Rab  and  myself,  and  we — 
well,  wee  minnie,  we  are  McAlpines  both.  You 
know  and  I  know  of  the  one  terrible  blow  he  received 
in  his  prime,  when  his  youngest  daughter,  who  was 
to  him  what  a  star  in  the  heavens  must  be  to  God 
Almighty,  nearly  broke  the  old  man's  heart." 

"  I  didna  ken  ye  knew  all  the  truth  o'  that  story, 
Meester  Jack." 

"  Yes,  I  knew ;  Davie  Dougald  told  me  of  it  the 
night  I  left  Scotland  to  go  to  Italy." 

"  For  why  did  the  loose-lipped  gommeril  tell  ye, 
laddie  ?  " 

"  He  did  right  to  tell  me,  minnie.  Davie  may  be 
all  that  Ayrshire  says  he  is,  but  he  loves  the  house 
of  McAlpine,  and  he  loves  me.  I  knew  that  even 
when  I  was  only  a  boy,  and  he  told  me  the  name 
of  the  man  who  lowered  my  grandfather's  pride, 
and  he  said  when  he  had  told  me  the  story  :  '  If 
ever  ye  meet  wi'  a  man  o'  that  name,  if  he's  o'  the 
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same  breed  deal  faithfully  wi'  him,  Jack,'  and  I 
would  have  done  so,  and  I  will  if  ever  occasion 
serves." 

"  It  was  an  ill  thing  o'  Davie  tae  put  that  on  a 
laddie's  soul,  but  Davie  was  ever  a  bitter  hater : 
it's  the  old  clansman's  spirit  that's  in  him.  He 
should  have  remembered  that  whatever  your 
grandfaither's  daughter's  fault  might  hae  been,  she 
died  o'  it,  though  her  sinnin'  came  near  tae  breakin' 
yer  ain  mither's  heart  as  well  as  yer  grandfaither's." 

"  I  can  find  no  pity  for  that  woman,  even  if  she 
did  die  in  the  pride  of  her  youth." 

"  Hush,  laddie.  By  the  height  o'  a  woman's 
folly  ye  can  measure  the  depth  o'  her  fall." 

"  Let's  forget  it ;  it  belongs  to  the  past.  It's 
this  trouble  you  can  see  hanging  over  my  grand- 
father in  the  future  that  troubles  me  now.  When 
did  your  gift  of  second  sight  first  warn  you  of  it  ?  " 

Tubby  raised  her  eyes  full  of  sorrow  to  the  young 
man's  face. 

"  Dae  ye  remember  the  evenin'  o'  the  wreck, 
when  Davie  Dougald  rode  bareback  through  the 
storm  tae  bring  the  evil  tidings  tae  this  hoose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  that  was  the  night  the 
Storm  Bird  first  came  to  dwell  under  this  roof." 

"  Aye,"  answered  Tubby  with  a  fierce  thrill  in 
her  voice.  "  An'  he  brought  a  curse  wi'  him. 
That  night  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  cloud  like 
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a  black  veil  gather  round  the  auld  Laird's  head. 
I've  seen  it  a  score  of  times  since,  an'  it  seems  tae 
be  growin'  bigger  day  by  day.  Wae  is  me,"  she 
cried  eerily,  again  wringing  her  hands,  "  I  would 
gie  the  last  drop  o'  bluid  in  ma  body  tae  be  able 
tae  lift  that  cloud  from  the  shoulders  o'  the  auld 
Laird  o'  Brackenglen." 

At  that  juncture  a  knock  sounded  on  the  library 
door,  and  in  answer  to  Jack's  summons  one  of  the 
maids  entered  and  announced  : 

"  Mistress  Moira  Douglas  would  wish  speech  wi' 
ye,  sir." 

Jack  nodded  curtly  to  the  maid,  and  turning  to 
Tubby,  said  : 

"  It's  not  like  Moira  Douglas  to  stand  on 
ceremony  in  this  house  ;  go  and  bring  her  here, 
Tubby." 

Without  a  word  the  wee  woman  went  to  do  the 
young  Laird's  bidding,  and  soon  returned  as  far  as 
the  door  and  ushered  Moira  Douglas  in. 

"  Why  all  this  state  and  ceremony,  Moira  ?  " 
exclaimed  Jack  heartily,  advancing  to  meet  his 
guest  with  hand  extended.  "  Anyone  would  think 
you  were  a  blind  kitten,  that  you  did  not  know  your 
way  to  the  library  o'  Brackenglen."  As  the  win- 
some lassie  took  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
her  so  cheerily,  she  lifted  a  pair  of  eyes  to  his  face 
that  were  full  of  a  new  shyness.  "  Come  over  by 
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the  fire,"  he  said.  "  It's  chill  outside,  and  I  see 
you've  been  walking." 

Without  more  ado  he  led  her  to  the  hearthrug 
in  front  of  the  wide  old  fire-place,  which  exuded 
warmth  and  brightness,  and  stood  waiting  to  hear 
the  lassie's  errand,  but  for  once  gay,  sparkling 
Moira,  who  was  usually  so  ready  of  speech,  seemed 
to  have  no  words  at  her  command.  Drawing  off 
her  gloves,  she  fingered  them  nervously,  and  her 
whole  demeanour  was  so  much  at  variance  with 
her  usual  bright,  confident  self,  that  Jack  looked 
at  her  wonderingly,  and  an  embarrassing  silence 
clung  around  the  pair.  At  last  the  man  took  his 
courage  in  his  hands,  saying  : 

"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  Moira — what  is  it  ? 
Nothing  serious,  I  hope." 

For  a  moment  or  two  she  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  that  searched  his  face  ;  then  impulsively  she 
took  one  of  his  hands. 

"  I  did  not  thank  you  yesterday  for  saving  my 
life — I  could  not ;  there  were  too  many  of  our 
friends  around  us  then,  and  anything  I  might  have 
said  would  have  sounded  so  commonplace,  so 
utterly  inadequate.  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone, 
and  say  God  bless  you,  Jack  McAlpine.  Of  all  the 
men  I  have  ever  met,  you  are  the  most  perfect 
chevalier." 

The  rich  colour  swept  to  the  young  man's  face, 
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for  what  man  could  listen  to  such  words  from  one 
so  fair  without  feeling  a  quickening  of  his  blood, 
but  it  was  like  him  to  make  light  of  any  matter  of 
which  he  was  the  central  figure. 

"  Chevalier,"  he  smiled.  "  Well,  Moira,  chevalier 
is  the  proudest  title  a  man  could  win — if  he  could 
live  up  to  it."  And,  still  retaining  the  hand  that 
clasped  his  and  reaching  out  and  taking  possession 
of  the  otter,  he  smiled  down  into  the  beautiful 
little  face,  and  said  in  his  heartsome  way  :  "  Bless 
my  soul,  Moira  Douglas,  have  you  troubled  to 
walk  all  this  vay  on  a  wind-blown  evening  to  thank 
a  Scottish  gentleman  for  doing  what  any  groom 
would  have  d»ne,  and  would  have  been  proud  to 
do  ?  There  wis  not  a  man  riding  with  us  who 
would  not  have  done  what  I  did,  but  it  was  my 
good  chance  to  be  mounted  on  the  best  horse  in 
the  cavalcade.  If  you  owe  thanks  to  anyone,  it 
is  to  Davie  Dougpld  for  having  got  the  black  colt 
so  splendidly  fit  ii.  so  short  a  time  ;  none  the  less, 
I  thank  you  for  remembering  the  little  part  Jack 
McAlpine  was  enab'jed  to  play." 

Quite  unconsciously  while  he  spoke  the  taut 
muscles  of  his  arms  hid  drawn  the  maiden's  lissom 
figure  very  close  to  hs  own,  and  as  he  spoke  she 
rose  on  the  tips  of  her  bes  and  almost  whispered  : 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  big-htarted  saftie.  Why  do  you 
always  belittle  your  ovsn  doings,  whilst  you  are 
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ever  ready  to  give  more  than  a  full  mead  of  praise 
to  others  for  anything  they  may  do  ?  " 

Was  it  the  winds  of  chance,  was  it  the  decrees  of 
fate,  that  made  Moira,  balancing  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes,  sway  so  close  to  him  that  the  breach  from 
her  lips,  like  fragrant  perfume,  fanned  his  own  as 
she  looked  upward  and  he  looked  down,  and  what 
impulse  was  it  that  made  Jack  withdraw  his  hands 
from  hers  and  place  them  on  her  shouliers,  whilst 
her  violet  eyes  and  his  brown  ones  met  ? 

"  I  shall  never  forget,  never,  Jack,  and  I  never 
want  to,  but  words  are  such  poor  piyment  for  a 
deed  like  that.  All  our  lives  we  hzve  been  such 
dear  friends,  and  in  a  thousand  way?  I  have  always 
been  your  debtor." 

"  Forget  it,  Moira,"  he  whispered,  and  then, 
perhaps  in  order  to  make  her  fcrget,  he  let  his 
head  droop  until  his  lips  met  hirs,  and  in  that 
moment,  whilst  the  firelight  feU  full  upon  them, 
the  wheels  of  the  old  Laird's  dogcart  grated  rasp- 
ingly  on  the  cobblestones  just  outside  the  library 
window,  and  Betty  McDonald,  perched  on  the  high 
seat  between  the  old  Laird,  vho  was  driving,  and 
Rab  McAlpine,  saw  as  in  a  lightning  flash  the  whole 
of  the  scene  within  the  liirary.  Rab  McAlpine 
also  saw,  and  Betty  half  teard  a  badly  smothered 
expression  that  was  not  a  benediction  that  slipped 
through  the  Canadian's  Ibs. 
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A  moment  later,  when  the  old  man  and  the  two 
young  folks  who  had  been  out  driving,  entered  the 
library,  Jack  McAlpine  was  seated  on  one  side  of 
the  fire  in  one  of  the  big  leather-cushioned  arm- 
chairs, whilst  Moira  Douglas  was  almost  hidden  in 
the  cavernous  recesses  of  a  similar  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire-place.  The  old  man's  greeting 
when  he  saw  his  feminine  visitor  was  typical  of 
him. 

"  Why,  Miss  Moira,  it's  not  like  you  to  sit  cuddled 
up  by  the  fire  on  a  nippy  Scottish  evening  with  just 
a  taste  of  frost  in  the  air." 

"  I  was  tired  after  the  long  ride  yesterday,  sir," 
she  answered  in  her  old  sparkling  way,  "  and, 
besides,  we  are  none  of  us  so  young  as  you  are, 
Laird." 

"  You'll  never  be  as  old  as  I  am,  young  woman, 
if  ye  forsake  the  country-side  in  these  frosty  days 
to  make  friends  wi'  the  firelight.  Folks  rail  at  our 
Scottish  climate,"  he  grumbled,  "  but  it's  the  best 
in  the  world  for  everyone,  except  weaklings." 

Rab  McAlpine  and  Betty  McDonald  both  broke 
into  the  conversation  with  light-hearted  badinage, 
and  no  one  listening  to  their  merry  jests  would  have 
dreamed  that  they  had  seen  the  picture  that  the 
firelight  had  revealed,  or  if,  having  seen,  had  felt 
even  a  passing  pang.  Betty  was  mistress  of  herself, 
for  a  great  gentlewoman  can  always  be  recognised 
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by  the  perfection  of  her  self-control.  If  her  heart 
had  strayed  in  Jack  McAlpine's  direction,  her 
breeding  would  never  permit  her  to  show  how 
keenly  she  felt  the  wound  when  she  saw  the  woman 
who  was  her  dearest  friend  in  the  man's  arms. 
As  for  the  Canadian,  the  perilous  life  he  had  lived 
in  boyhood  made  him  too  much  a  master  of  himself 
to  permit  him  to  show  his  scars.  For  an  hour  the 
little  group  remained  together,  and  never  had  the 
Canadian  been  so  brilliant  in  his  witty  sallies,  never 
had  his  laughter  rung  out  more  joyously.  As  for 
Betty,  Jack  gazed  at  her  with  wonder-laden  eyes ; 
he  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  gawky  little 
child,  known  her  in  all  her  moods,  but  he  had  never 
deemed  her  such  a  past  mistress  in  the  art  of 
repartee,  never  even  suspected  her  of  being  the 
possessor  of  such  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  fund  of 
careless  merriment.  She  and  Rab  tossed  the  ball 
of  conversation  so  deftly  from  one  to  the  other, 
that  the  sombre  old  room  rang  with  joyousness  as 
it  had  never  rung  since  first  its  raftered  roof  up- 
reared  itself. 

The  day  of  the  hunt,  which  had  so  long  been 
talked  of  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
rumour  that  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  times 
would  be  present,  drew  rapidly  near,  and  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  the  notable  personage  would 
fulfil  his  expressed  desire  was  still  existent.  Word 
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had  passed  around  that  the  statesman  had  can- 
celled his  former  intention,  because  it  had  been 
his  desire  to  go  amongst  the  Scottish  people  un- 
heralded and  unknown,  just  to  have  a  little  good 
sport  like  any  private  gentleman.  One  thing  was 
certain  :  none  of  the  leading  families  north  of  the 
Tweed  had  been  apprised  of  his  intention  to  visit 
them,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wonderment  as 
to  whether  he  would  come  or  remain  away,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Scottish  good  sense  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  men  and  women  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
hunting,  and  they  decided  to  go  on  with  their  great 
day  at  Maybole,  just  as  if  no  rumour  of  a  notable's 
visit  had  reached  them. 

Two  days  before  the  meet  Davie  Dougald  was 
exercising  one  of  the  McDonald  colts  that  had 
proved  itself  to  be  intractable,  if  not  actually 
vicious,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
a  horseman  riding  a  hack  which  he  recognised  as  a 
fair-class  animal  that  belonged  to  the  "  Black 
Bull  "  stables.  When  Davie  slowed  down  to  a  walk, 
the  stranger  drew  up  and  accosted  him,  giving  him 
the  time  of  day,  and  Davie,  who  was  never  averse  to 
a  crack  with  any  courteous  stranger,  answered  the 
greeting  and  in  the  same  breath  warned  the  new- 
comer to  ride  a  little  wide  of  him,  adding  : 

"  The  beast  I'm  ridin'  is  a  bit  uncertain  in  its 
temper  an'  a  bit  free  wi'  its  heels." 
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The  stranger  looked  Davie's  mount  over,  and 
remarked  : 

"  A  blood  horse,  isn't  it  ?  It  looks  a  good  sort 
to  me." 

"  Thoroughbred  all  right,  sir,  but  a  bit  new  to 
the  saddle." 

"  Breaking  it  in,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  hardly  that.  I've  been  ridin'  it  off  an' 
on  f'r  some  weeks  past.  It  was  bred  by  the 
McDonal'  ;  ye'll  ken  him  if  ye've  been  long  in 
Ayrshire." 

"  No,  I'm  only  a  visitor.  Does  the  McDonald 
breed  good  horses  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  Scotlan',  sir." 

"  Does  he  breed  to  sell  ?  " 

"  What  else  would  be  breed  for  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then  the  colt  you're  on  is  for  sale  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  after  the  big  meetin'  that's  aboot 
tae  take  place  in  Maybole.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 
Are  ye  on  the  look  out  for  a  decent  nag  ?  " 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  Well,  as  I'm  up  this  way,"  he  replied,  "  I 
should  like  to  take  part  in  the  big  hunt,  just  as 
one  of  the  crowd,  you  know,  and  I  expect  I  shall 
want  something  better  than  the  beast  I  am  riding 
now,  if  I  want  to  see  much  of  the  sport." 

"  You  can  bet  your  spurs  on  that,"  chuckled 
Davie.  "  I  don't  know  whaur  ye  come  from,  but 
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ye're  goin'  tae  see  some  hard  ridin'  when  the  hounds 
throw  off  at  Maybole.  There'll  be  a  lot  o'  jealous 
ridin'  on  that  day,  an'  some  gey  guid  cattle,  an' 
you'll  find  it's  no  ower  easy  tae  get  a  decent  nag  ; 
you're  ower  late  i'  the  day,  sir." 

"  I  like  the  look  of  the  horse  you're  on.  Couldn't 
the  McDonald  be  induced  to  part  with  it  for  a  fair 
price  ?  " 

Davie  screwed  right  round  in  his  saddle,  and  had 
a  good  look  at  the  speaker.  He  saw  a  rather 
slightly-made  man,  with  Semitic  features  and  black 
curly  hair,  dressed  something  after  the  fashion  of  a 
good-class  yeoman. 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  stranger,  with  a  quizzical 
gleam  in  his  eyes  as  he  noticed  Davie's  scrutiny, 
"  don't  you  think  I  could  raise  the  price,  or  what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  I  was  no'  lookin'  at  the  depth  o'  yer  pockets,  sir  ; 
I  was  just  takin'  a  keek  at  yer  seat  on  a  horse,  an' 
wunnerin'  if  ye  could  ride  this  horse  if  ye  bought  it." 

The  unknown  let  his  hands  drop  on  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle,  and  laughed  consumedly  at  this  blunt 
utterance. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  you  can  tell 
how  a  man  can  ride  by  simply  looking  at  him  as 
his  horse  walks  along  ?  " 

"  Weel,"  responded  Davie  judicially,  "  I  can  form 
some  opinion." 
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"  If  I  can  judge  by  the  tone  of  your  voice,  you 
haven't  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  my  riding 
abilities,  Mister  horsebreaker." 

"  I'm  no  sayin'  ye  canna  ride,"  murmured  Davie 
diplomatically,  "  but  maybe  I'm  thinkin'  ye'd  be 
safer  on  yer  twa  feet." 

"  Just  because  I  can't  ride  like  a  professional, 
eh  ?  Well,  I'll  wager  a  guinea  I  could  ride  the 
horse  you're  on." 

"  Maybe  ye're  richt ;  ye  ought  tae  ken  yer  ain 
capabilities  better  than  I  do.  Eef  ye've  a  mind 
tae  try,  weel,  I'll  just  dismount,  an'  ye  can  chance 
yer  luck.  Ye  canna  come  tae  much  harm  here  ; 
the  heather  is  deep  all  around  us,  an'  if  ye  get  a 
bit  tumble  ye'll  land  as  light  as  if  ye  fell  on  a 
cushion." 

The  stranger,  who  had  a  pair  of  deep,  penetrating 
eyes,  with  heavy  lids,  that  gave  to  his  every  glance 
a  peculiar  expression  of  command,  watched  Davie 
attentively  as  he  swung  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
noticed  that  he  took  no  liberties  with  the  horse  he 
was  riding.  The  next  minute  he  had  dismounted 
himself  and,  walking  to  a  nearby  tree,  hitched  his 
reins  to  a  bough. 

"  Just  haud  this  beast  by  the  head  a  minute, 
sir,"  remarked  Davie,  as  the  stranger  came  towards 
him.  "  I'll  take  these  girths  up  a  hole.  It's  no 
chancey  tae  sit  in  a  shiftin'  saddle.  The  colt  may 
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gang  quietly  wi'  ye,  on  the  ither  hand  he  may  not, 
an'  if  you  sit  in  a  loose  saddle,  you'll  dae  the  goin'." 

"  Say,  my  friend,"  interpolated  the  stranger,  "  I 
don't  know  by  what  name  you  are  known  in  these 
parts,  but  I  should  think  it  was  Job,  from  the 
nature  of  your  prophecies." 

"  Job  will  dae,  if  ye  think  it  suits  me,  sir ;  I'm 
no  particular  what  name  folks  ca'  me  by."  He 
attended  to  the  girths,  and  the  colt  showed  how 
much  it  appreciated  his  action  by  laying  its  ears 
flat  back  and  lashing  out  wickedly  with  its  heels. 
"  The  deil's  no  in  the  best  o'  humours,"  remarked 
Da  vie,  with  a  warning  note  in  his  tones.  "  I'm 
thinkin'  ye'll  be  owin'  me  a  guinea  in  a  minute." 

"  All  right,  Job,"  chuckled  the  other.  "  I'll  pay 
it  if  I  lose  it." 

Davie  measured  the  speaker's  body  with  his  eyes 
attentively,  and  said  : 

"  Ye're  an  inch  shorter  i'  the  legs  than  I  am, 
sir  ;  I'll  just  put  the  stirrups  tae  suit  ye." 

When  he  had  accomplished  this  task,  he  swung 
the  colt's  head  round  until  it  faced  a  patch  where 
the  heather  lay  knee-deep,  and  the  stranger,  noticing 
his  action  and  divining  his  meaning,  stood  shaking 
with  silent  laughter.  A  moment  later  he  was  in 
the  saddle.  Gathering  up  his  reins  and  shaking 
himself  down  into  his  seat,  he  called  out  cheerily  : 

"  Stand  away  now  ;   I'm  all  right." 

s 
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The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  ere 
Davie,  with  a  sardonic  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  set  the 
horse's  head  free,  and  stepped  away.  Just  what 
followed  in  the  next  thirty  seconds  even  Davie 
could  never  properly  describe,  swift  observer  though 
he  was.  There  was  a  sudden  flurry  of  heels  in  the 
air,  a  bounding,  leaping  tornado  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  and  a  man's  body  hurtling  through  the  air, 
to  land  none  too  gently  where  the  heather  cushioned 
the  earth  with  a  good  two  feet  of  its  depth.  In- 
stantly Davie  ran  to  the  fallen  horseman  and, 
kneeling  beside  him,  said  anxiously  : 

"  I'm  hopin'  ye're  no  hurtit." 

The  victim  writhed  himself  into  a  sitting 
position,  and  lifting  his  heavy-lidded  eyes  to  the 
poacher's  countenance,  he  drawled  rather  whimsic- 
ally : 

"  N-o,  I'm  not  hurt ;  I  always  get  off  horses  in 
that  manner  on  Thursdays,  and  this  is  a  Thursday, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

Davie's  heart  warmed  instantly  to  the  pluck  of 
the  fallen  man. 

"  Weel,"  he  remarked  slyly,  "  if  that's  the  way 
you  get  off  horses  on  Thursday,  I'd  advise  ye  tae 
do  yer  ridin'  on  any  ither  day  in  the  week." 

The  stranger  accepted  his  outstretched  hand  and 
was  duly  lifted  to  his  feet. 

"  All  the  McDonald  colts  like  that  one  ?  "  he 
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queried.  "  If  so,  I'm  giving  the  McDonald  a  wide 
berth  for  the  future." 

As  he  spoke,  the  stranger  moved  a  little  limpingly 
towards  his  own  horse  that  was  still  tied  to  the 
tree,  and  Davie,  happening  to  glance  down  to  the 
heather  near  the  spot  where  the  stranger  had  fallen, 
espied  a  small  silver  card-case.  Stooping,  he  picked 
it  up  intending  to  return  it  to  its  owner,  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  noticed  engraven  upon  the  face  of  the 
case  a  crest,  and  beneath  the  crest  the  words  : 
"  To  my  son."  Instantly  his  lips  puckered,  and 
he  emitted  a  low  melodious  whistle  ;  the  next 
moment  he  had  deftly  popped  the  silver  card-case 
into  his  jacket  pocket,  and  turned  round  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  other  man  say : 

"  I  expect  I  had  better  lend  you  my  horse,  so 
that  you  can  try  and  round  up  that  animal  of  yours, 
otherwise  you'll  have  to  foot  it  home,  my  man." 

"  I'll  have  to  do  that  in  any  case,"  responded 
David.  "  I  could  never  round  up  that  colt  on  your 
horse,  sir." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
responded  the  stranger.  "  And,  by  the  way,  I  owe 
you  a  guinea." 

As  he  spoke,  he  proffered  the  coin.  Davie  took  it 
with  one  of  his  whimsical  smiles. 

"  That  will  pay  me  for  my  walk  home,"  said  he. 
"  I  see  the  colt  is  heading  straight  for  his  stable." 
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"  Far  to  go  ?  " 

"  Not  far  for  a  man  who  is  used  to  using  his 
legs  as  I  am,  sir."  Then  with  just  a  touch  of 
deference  in  his  manner,  he  said  :  "I'm  thinkin' 
I  know  whaur  tae  lay  ma  hands  on  just  the  horse 
you'll  want  if  you're  goin'  tae  follow  the  hounds." 

"  Not  another  four-footed  deil  o'  the  McDonald's, 
I  hope,"  chuckled  the  stranger.  "  I'm  a  stubborn 
man  mostly  but  I  know  when  I've  had  enough." 

"  No,  but  there's  a  sporting  parson  not  far  from 
here  who  owns  a  real  good  mare  ;  she's  got  a  fair 
amount  of  pace,  and  is  as  safe  to  ride  over  jumps 
as  a  rocking-horse.  I  broke  her  myself  for  the 
parson.  I  can  guarantee  you  a  comfortable  ride  if 
I  can  get  you  that  mare,  sir." 

"  Won't  the  parson  want  her  himself  on  the  big 
day  ?  " 

"  He  would  if  he  wasn't  screwed  up  with  rheu- 
matism just  now.  I  am  pretty  sure  I  can  get  the 
mare  for  you.  Where  shall  I  bring  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  meet,  and  what  name  shall  I  ask 
for  you  by  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  other  carelessly,  "  ask  for  Mr. 
Talbot  at  the  'Black  Bull.'  You  won't  miss  me, 
because  I'll  be  on  the  look  out  for  you."  As  he 
spoke,  the  dark-faced  stranger  swung  himself  on  to 
the  back  of  his  hack  and  prepared  to  take  his  de- 
parture. "  I  hope  you'll  be  successful  about  getting 
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me  the  parson's  mare,"  he  exclaimed  genially  as  he 
gathered  up  his  reins. 

"  Dinna  fush  aboot  that,  sir  ;  the  parson  willn'a 
refuse  me  a  favour,  for  I  taught  him  tae  ride  an* 
tae  fish  an'  how  tae  use  a  gun  amang  the  birds." 

The  man  on  the  hack  nodded  briskly,  then  added 
with  a  broad  smile  as  he  touched  his  horse  lightly 
with  the  spur : 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  teach  the  parson  to  ride  in 
the  same  way  you've  been  teaching  me  to-day.  If 
you  did,  you  must  have  shaken  some  good  sermons 
out  of  him." 

"  What  you  said  when  you  landed  on  the  heather, 
sir,  didn't  sound  like  a  wee  bittie  frae  a  sermon." 

The  unknown  rode  away  laughing  heartily  at  the 
poacher's  jest,  and  Davie  stood  and  watched  him  as 
he  went.  After  a  while  he  grinned  all  over  his 
hard-bitten  face,  and  murmured  as  he  drew  the 
silver  card-case  from  his  jacket  pocket  and  examined 
it  critically  : 

"  Weel,  weel,  I'm  thinkin'  Dauvid  the  poacher 
kens  mair  this  minute  than  all  the  bonnet  lairds 
in  the  West  o'  Scotlan'.  Noo,"  he  muttered,  "  I'U 
awa'  an'  show  this  case  wi'  the  crest  on  it  tae  the 
parson.  I'll  no  say  anything  aboot  his  rheumatics 
tae  him,  or  he'll  be  callin'  me  a  leear,  but  he'll 
lend  me  the  mare  all  the  same  when  he  sees  this 
card-case,  for  if  he  is  a  parson  an'  has  laid  up  his 
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treasures  in  heaven,  he  keeps  a  gey  guid  look  oot 
on  the  guid  things  o'  this  world,  an'  he's  no  the 
sort  tae  refuse  a  ruler  below  the  throne.  Frae 
what  I  ken  o'  parsons, '  chuckled  the  unregenerate 
poacher,  "I'm  thinkin'  maist  o'  them  hae  many  a 
sly  deal  wi'  the  prince  o'  darkness  when  the  auld 
Adam  stirs  in  'em.  There's  nae  such  a  deil  o'  a 
difference  between  a  parson  an'  a  poacher,  except 
maybe  in  the  matter  o'  clothes." 

He  found  the  parson,  not  in  his  study  but  in  his 
turnip  field,  looking  like  anything  rather  than  a 
man  suffering  from  rheumatism.  Davie  went 
directly  to  his  business. 

"  I'm  thinkin',  parson,  though  ye  get  yer  livin' 
by  the  words  o'  yer  mooth,  ye  ken  weel  how  tae 
keep  yer  mooth  sewn  up  when  the  need  arises." 

The  reverend  gentleman  gave  the  poacher  an 
understanding  wink,  and  answered  : 

"  A  silver  tongue  is  a  good  thing,  but  silence  is 
golden,  Davie — sometimes." 

"  I'll  tak'  that  as  a  covenant  o'  silence  between 
us,  parson." 

The  cleric  nodded  acquiescence,  so  Davie  pro- 
duced the  silver  card-case  and,  pointing  a  dramatic 
forefinger  at  the  crest  engraven  on  the  lid,  he  very 
nearly  whispered  : 

"I'm  theenkin'  that  will  tell  ye  mair  than  I 
could  put  in  a  book." 
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4 '  No  need  to  tell  me  whose  card-case  this  is,  but  how, 
in  the  name  of  the  prophets,  did  you  come  by  it  ?  " 

In  a  few  terse  graphic  sentences  Davie  outlined 
the  doings  of  the  afternoon. 

"  So  you  want  my  mare  for  the  big  hunt  ?  "  de- 
manded the  parson  when  the  tale  was  told. 

Davie  hunched  his  shoulders  and  plunged  both 
his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets. 

"  It's  naething  tae  me  yin  way  or  the  ither ; 
it's  your  yea-say  or  nay-say,  but  if  I  were  a  parson 
of  the  Church  of  England  an'  wanted  tae  be  a 
Bishop,  I'd  loan  my  mare  tae  the  owner  o'  a  card- 
case  like  this,  an'  ask  no  questions." 

"  Iphm — of  course  I'll  lend  the  mare  to  the 
gentleman  in  question  without  any  thought  of 
reward  or — er — preferment,"  whereupon  Davie, 
with  sly  impudence,  began  to  sing  a  few  words  of  a 
song  that  has  never  been  very  popular  with  parsons  : 

"  Then  whatsoever  king  may  reign, 
I'll  be  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir." 

The  clergyman  laughed  good-humouredly  at  the 
rapscallion's  satire. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  a  man  doing  himself  a  good 
turn,  you  know,  Davie,"  he  said,  whilst  one  of  his 
eyelids  drooped  slightly. 

"  No  harm  in  life,  sir.  Gentlemen  of  your  cloth 
are  bidden  to  sow  good  seed  in  a'  seasons  ;  no  harm 
in  sowin'  a  bit  for  yersel'  is  there,  that  I  can  see  " 
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"  All  right,  Davie.  The  mare's  in  the  stable ;  you 
can  take  her  when  you  like  and — er — Davie " 

"  Weel,  sir  ?  " 

"  It  won't  do  the — er — mare  any  harm  if  she 
satisfies  the  gentlemen,  if  you — er — happen  care- 
lessly like  to  mention  the  name  of  the  man  she 
belongs  to." 

Now  Davie  generally  had  a  very  wide-open  eye 
for  the  main  chance  himself,  so,  fingering  the  silver 
card-case  rather  ostentatiously,  he  said  : 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  takin'  charge  of 
this,  sir,  an'  when  the  gentleman  who  owns  it  is 
just  aboot  tae  leave  Maybole  the  day  after  the 
hunt,  you  might — er — return  it  tae  him,  an'  by 
accident  leave  one  o'  yer  ain  cards  in  it." 

"  Davie  Dougald,"  murmured  the  clergyman, 
"  you  ought  to  have  been  a  diplomat,  not  the  half- 
bred  outlaw  you  are." 

As  he  spoke  he  extended  his  hand  for  the  card- 
case,  which  Davie,  who  owed  the  parson  many  a 
good  turn,  passed  to  him,  remarking  as  he  did  so  : 

"  I'm  no  looking  for  a  bishopric  masel'  ;  I'd  no 
ken  what  tae  dae  wi'  it  if  it  was  thrown  at  me.  A 
wee  matter  o'  twa  guineas  wad  suit  me  better  than 
earthly  glory." 

"  Two  guineas  ?  That's  a  lot  of  money  for  a 
man  of  my  cloth,  Dougald." 

"  It's  naething,  a  mere  naething — ma  Lord." 
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The  parson  grinned  broadly. 

"  You're  looking  a  long  way  ahead,  Davie ;  I'm 
not  'my  Lord'  yet." 

"  Ye  will  be  if  ye  ken  how  tae  take  the  tide  of 
fortune  at  the  flood.  I  would  if  I  were  in  your  shoes." 

With  rather  a  wry  face  the  parson  produced  the 
two  pieces  of  gold,  but  he  was  an  ambitious  man 
and  a  shrewd  one,  and  from  what  he  knew  by 
repute  of  the  gentleman  who  owned  the  silver 
card-case,  he  was  inclined  to  think  he  was  making 
a  very  good  investment,  and  the  sequel,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  story,  proved  that  his 
judgment  was  unusually  sound.  He  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  satisfied  that  night,  and  so  also  did  Davie 
Dougald,  who  had  three  guineas  to  the  good,  and 
nothing  on  his  conscience,  at  any  rate  nothing  that 
disturbed  his  dreams. 

When  the  day  of  the  great  hunt  dawned  there  was 
a  glorious  gathering  of  fine  riders  and  fair  women 
at  Maybole.  Not  only  were  the  gentlefolk  of  both 
sexes  in  evidence  en  masse,  but  yeomen  farmers  on 
useful  nags  which  they  well  knew  how  to  handle. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  with  just  a  nip  in 
the  air  that  whips  the  blood  and  brings  the  colour 
to  the  cheeks.  Curious  eyes  searched  in  all  direc- 
tions for  signs  of  the  august  visitor,  but  no  one 
excepting  Davie  Dougald  and  a  certain  sporting 
parson  took  any  particular  notice  of  a  man  who  did 
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not  sport  pink,  but  rode  unostentatiously  on  a  well- 
set-up  mare.  Davie  had  seen  this  horseman  safely 
into  his  saddle,  and  had  whispered  this  parting 
injunction  : 

"  Ride  this  mare  on  the  snaffle,  sir,  an'  dinna 
fash  her  nor  yersel'  ;  she  knows  every  inch  o'  the 
country  between  here  an'  Mauchline  toon.  If  ye 
dae  as  I'm  tellin'  ye,  ye'll  hae  a  rockin'-horse  ride, 
an'  see  mair  o'  the  hounds  than  a  lot  o'  the  bonnet 
lairds  who  are  ridin'  horses  that  are  pullin'  an' 
prancin'  the  noo." 

When  the  hounds  threw  off  they  headed  in  a  bee- 
line  for  Prestwick,  running  on  a  hot  scent,  with 
sterns  high  and  flags  waving,  and  their  mellow 
musical  voices  waking  the  echoes  far  and  near. 
It  was  a  lovely  ride  without  a  check  until  they  ran 
into  the  beaten  and  bedraggled  Tod,  and  paid  him 
in  full  for  his  many  depredations  amongst  the  farm- 
yard hen  roosts.  It  was  Rab  McAlpine  who  had 
the  honour  of  securing  the  first  brush  and  mask  ; 
fortune  had  favoured  him,  as  somehow  it  nearly 
always  seemed  to  do  when  he  was  riding  in  gay 
company.  When  he  had  secured  his  trophies  he 
looked  around,  and  his  eyes  soon  fell  upon  the 
Brackenglen  group  of  sportsmen  and  sportswomen, 
who  had  clung  together  all  through  the  spirited 
gallop  from  Maybole.  Betty  and  Moira  had  ridden 
side  by  side  nearly  the  whole  journey,  and  were 
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sitting  on  their  panting  horses  just  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  Brackenglen  contingent,  with  Jack 
McAlpine  and  the  Laird  o'  Turnberry  as  their 
attendant  squires.  Very  handsome  the  young 
Canadian  looked  as  he  stepped  with  his  trophies 
towards  the  two  ladies.  Jack  welcomed  him  with 
a  cheery  word  of  congratulation,  but  there  was  no 
smile  upon  the  curling  lip  of  the  Laird  of  Turnberry. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  beaten  me  in  the 
run  home  to  the  kill,  Jack,"  exclaimed  Rab. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  myself,"  was  Jack's 
response.  "  The  black  colt  was  fast  enough  to  do 
it,  but  the  sight  of  the  pink  and  the  music  of  the 
pack  sent  him  crazy,  and  I  was  afraid  to  let  him 
go  for  fear  of  overrunning  the  hounds.  If  I  had 
let  him  do  that,  Donald  Jardine,  the  master, 
wouldn't  forgive  me  between  this  and  doomsday." 

"  Hard  luck  on  you,  Jack.  Now,  if  the  ladies 
will  permit  me,  I'll  ask  them  to  accept  the  trophies 
of  the  chase." 

Going  between  the  two  girls,  he  held  out  the 
mask  to  Moira  and  the  brush  to  Betty,  did  it  too 
with  all  his  inimitable  grace,  and  the  Laird  of 
Turnberry,  half  turning  his  head  away,  muttered 
with  a  prefix  that  might  very  well  have  been 
omitted  : 

"  The popinjay  !  He  always  manages  to  get 

into  the  sunlight." 
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There  was  the  usual  halt  to  breathe  the 
horses,  whilst  flasks  were  handed  round  amongst 
the  men,  and  little  anecdotes  concerning  the 
previous  ride  were  recounted  with  jollity  and  jest ; 
then  girths  were  tightened  once  again,  ladies  were 
lifted  to  their  saddles  with  that  old-time  chivalrous 
grace  which  has  never  died  out  in  Scotland,  and 
men  flung  leg  over  saddles,  watching  eagerly  and 
anxiously  whilst  the  huntsmen,  coaxing  and  com- 
manding, took  the  eager  pack  to  search  a  nearby 
covert.  Running  hither  and  thither  with  flags 
waving  furiously,  the  pack  quested  for  their 
quarry. 

"  Drawn  blank,"  cried  Jack  Me  Alpine  dis- 
appointedly, but  in  that  moment  the  Bruce,  the 
tried  and  trusted  leader  of  the  pack,  made  the 
echoes  ring  with  the  wild  half -savage,  half -joyous 
notes  that  rang  bell-like  from  his  throat. 

Some  of  the  more  eager  and  inexperienced  among 
the  riders  surged  forward  instantly,  but  the  M.F.H.'s 
voice  pealed  across  the  surging  line  in  tones  that 
none  dared  disobey : 

"  Easy,  gentlemen,  easy  ;  don't  crowd  the  pack  ; 
give  the  hounds  the  law  o'  the  chase,"  and  the 
impatient  horses  were  pulled  back,  whilst  bridles 
jingled  and  excited  hoofs  beat  a  devil's  tattoo. 

Then  came  the  whoop  and  the  tally-ho,  and  in 
an  instant  the  pink  and  the  black  and  grey  tweed 
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coats  were  in  motion,  with  many  a  closely-fitting 
woman's  blue  riding  habit  strongly  in  evidence.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tod  the  hounds  had 
scented  was  bent  on  circling  round  for  a  break  back 
in  the  direction  of  Maybole,  but  either  the  cunning 
brown  gentleman  was  too  hotly  pressed  or  had 
merely  taken  the  circuitous  course  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  its  enemies  off  its  scent,  for  after  winding 
and  twisting  with  the  art  and  subtlety  which  only 
a  fox  is  master  of,  the  Tod  made  up  its  mind  to 
throw  cunning  to  the  winds  and  trust  to  speed  and 
endurance  alone.  Away  towards  Troon  it  streaked 
like  a  hawk  on  the  wing,  and  it  became  a  case  of 
sitting  down  and  riding  hard,  and  when  it  came  to 
cutting  out  the  pace,  Jack  McAlpine  found  it  im- 
possible to  hold  the  black  stallion  back  to  give 
Betty  and  Moira  a  chance  to  pace  with  him. 

"  Let  him  go,  Jack,"  cried  Betty,  as  she  saw  the 
black  horse  fighting  for  his  head.  "  He'll  go  crazy 
if  you  don't,  and  bring  you  to  grief." 

The  same  thought  had  passed  through  Jack's 
mind  not  a  moment  before,  for  the  stallion  had 
blundered  badly  at  a  burn  which  he  would  have 
cleared  like  a  bird  on  the  wing  if  he  had  not  been 
checked.  Without  more  ado  the  young  Laird  o' 
Brackenglen  gave  the  great  horse  his  head,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  pull  bridle  again  until,  when  far  in 
advance  of  all  the  field,  he  found  himself  close  to 
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the  straining  pack  that  the  M.F.H.'s  voice  came 
to  him  stridently : 

"  'Ware  hounds  there,  you,  sir.  Where  the  devil 
are  you  ridin'  ?  " 

With  a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  the  rebuke, 
Jack  got  his  horse  in  hand  again,  but  he  had  lost 
the  Brackenglen  party,  so  he  struck  out  a  line  of 
his  own,  and  when  the  hounds  ran  into  their  quarry 
on  the  far  side  of  Troon,  he  and  the  M.F.H.  and 
the  chief  huntsman  were  alone. 

"  Your  brush,  sir,"  said  the  M.F.H.  who  was  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  "  an'  gad,  sir, 
I'm  glad  to  see  the  Me  Alpines  haven't  forgotten 
how  to  ride." 

"  It's  the  horse,  not  the  rider  this  time,"  laughed 
Jack.  "  I  am  on  the  best  thing  the  McDonald  ever 
bred,  an'  you  know  the  quality  of  the  cattle  he 
breeds." 

All  three  men  had  dismounted,  and  the  M.F.H. , 
plunging  in  amongst  the  hounds  that  leapt  madly 
around  him  as  he  raised  the  dead  and  mangled  fox 
high  above  his  head  in  both  hands,  let  out  the  far- 
reaching  cry  that  heralds  a  successful  kill.  When 
he  had  secured  the  mask  and  brush  and  had  flung 
the  carcass  back  to  the  hounds,  he  came  towards 
Jack,  with  his  iron-grey  moustache  bristling  with 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  the  black 
stallion,  scenting  the  blood,  reared  and  plunged  so 
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madly  that  Jack,  who  had  had  all  his  work  cut  out 
to  hold  him  previously,  was  dragged  from  his  feet 
and  swung  hither  and  thither,  and  might  have 
fared  badly  had  not  the  huntsman  rushed  and 
seized  the  other  rein.  By  this  time  the  rest  of  the 
field  were  streaming  in  from  all  directions  on  horses 
mired  and  foam-flaked. 

"  Never  had  a  better  morning  in  all  the  days 
I've  been  hunting,"  cried  the  M.F.H.,  producing  his 
flask.  "  Wet  your  whistle  wi'  a  drop  o'  this,  young 
laird  o'  Brackenglen  ;  you'll  be  needin'  it  after  the 
wrenching  that  black  beauty  has  given  you." 

Jack  took  the  flask  and,  having  duly  sampled 
its  contents,  handed  it  back  to  the  M.F.H.,  who 
proffered  him  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

"  Not  on  your  life,  sir,"  demurred  Jack.  "  You 
were  two  good  horse  lengths  in  front  of  me  when 
the  hounds  killed.  Keep  what  you've  won." 

A  gratified  smile  passed  over  the  red  and  tan 
face  of  the  veteran. 

"  If  I  was  in  front,"  he  protested  with  a  shake 
of  his  head,  "I'm  thinkin'  it  was  only  because  you 
allowed  me  the  privilege  of  my  office,  which  permits 
me  to  ride  between  the  field  and  my  hounds.  Pity 
the  statesman  did  not  turn  up,"  he  added,  "  as 
rumour  said  he  was  going  to  do  ;  then  we  could 
show  him  a  little  Scottish  courtesy  and  settle  our 
friendly  difference  by  giving  him  both  brush  and 
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mask.  I  ken  of  no  better  souvenir  of  such  a  day 
as  this." 

"  Take  the  trophies  home  and  give  them  to  your 
dame,  sir.  I'll  warrant  she'll  prize  them,  though 
you've  taken  her  home  a  score." 

A  sly  twinkle  came  into  the  merry  blue  eyes  of 
the  M.F.H. 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Me  Alpine,  since  you  put  it  that  way, 
I  will,  but  I'm  hopin'  it  won't  be  long  before  you'll 
be  taldn'  a  dame  to  keep  you  in  order  at  Bracken- 
glen,  an'  then  you'll  no  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  part 
wi'  the  prize  o'  the  hunt,  that  will  mak'  your  hame- 
comin'  a  wee  bittie  sweeter  than  usual." 

The  day  following  that  glorious  gathering  of  the 
clans,  the  same  gentleman  of  the  Semitic  features  and 
black  curly  hair  who  had  lost  a  guinea  to  Davie 
Dougald  in  a  riding  wager,  was  just  about  to  start 
upon  his  homeward  way,  he  having  previously 
entrusted  the  landlord  of  the  "  Black  Bull  "  with  a 
letter  containing  his  thanks  to  the  parson  for  the 
loan  of  his  mare,  when  the  clergyman  in  person 
put  in  an  appearance.  With  an  air  of  singular 
deference,  the  cleric  approaching  the  stranger,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Talbot,  I  believe,  sir  ?  " 

To  this  salutation  the  other  bowed,  but  made 
no  verbal  reply. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  have — 
er — found  something  that  belongs  to  you,  which 
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for  purely  personal  reasons  you  may  set  some 
store  by." 

As  he  spoke  he  proffered  the  silver  card-case. 
With  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  the  gentleman 
accepted  his  property,  and  instantly  slipped  it  into 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  The  clergyman  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  withdraw,  but  found  himself  trans- 
fixed by  a  pair  of  heavily  lidded  eyes  that  had 
something  leonine  in  them,  and  were  yet  withal 
deep,  subtle,  inscrutable  eyes,  which  at  a  later 
date,  when  their  owner  was  at  his  zenith,  made 
him  the  shrewdest  and  deepest  observer  both  of 
monarchs  and  statesmen  that  the  Western  world 
owned. 

"  You  are  quite  right  when  you  say  my  card- 
case  may  have  a  strong  personal  interest  for  me, 
sir  ;  it  was  a  birthday  present  from  my  mother, 
and  I  should  have  been  deeply  grieved  had  I 
not  recovered  it.  Again  you  have  my  thanks, 
sir." 

With  a  bow  that  in  itself  was  a  dismissal,  the 
speaker  turned  and  walked  briskly  to  his  waiting 
carriage,  and  the  clergyman  watching  him  drive 
away,  felt  no  regrets  concerning  either  the  loan  of 
his  mare  or  the  couple  of  guineas  he  had  bestowed 
upon  Davie  the  poacher.  That  evening,  sitting  by 
a  cosy  fire  in  his  snuggery,  the  thought  passed 
through  the  reverend  gentleman's  mind  that  perhaps 
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it  might  have  been  a  little  more  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  he  preached  if  he  had  given  the 
poacher  the  credit  for  having  found  the  silver  card- 
case,  but  as  he  mixed  himself  a  little  drop  of  comfort 
per  the  medium  of  a  decanter  and  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  and  a  sugar  bowl,  he  solaced  himself  in  regard 
to  Davie  by  remarking  sotto  voce  :  "I  could  not 
very  well  bring  Davie  in  without  opening  up  a 
conversation,  and  that  would  have  been  the  height 
of  ill-breeding,  and,  after  all,  good  manners  may 
not  always  mask  good  morals,  but  morals  without 
manners  are  dead-sea  fruit." 

A  great  number  of  the  important  people  who 
had  forgathered  at  the  meeting  of  the  hounds  at 
Maybole  remained  in  the  district  for  a  few  days 
at  the  homes  of  old  friends,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  coming  and  going  during  those  days,  and 
as  the  old  Laird  of  Brackenglen  had  always  been  a 
central  figure  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  big  grey 
house  was  seldom  empty ;  dog-carts  and  carriages 
clattered  up  at  all  hours,  and  horse  hoofs  rang  on 
the  cobblestones  in  the  historic  courtyard,  and,  as 
if  to  mark  the  festive  epoch,  the  old  Laird  donned 
the  splendid  regalia  of  his  clan,  which  Tubby  took 
with  pride  from  the  ancient  oaken  box  where  it 
always  lay  in  state.  As  he  moved  about  his  own 
dwelling  caparisoned  in  the  splendid  gear  that  had 
so  often  in  other  days  been  seen  at  the  head  of 
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Scottish  troops,  something  of  his  youth  seemed  to 
come  back  to  the  mighty  towering  figure  of  the 
Laird,  until  he  looked  like  the  ancient  spirit  of 
Scotland  as  once  she  was.  The  two  young  men, 
Jack  and  Rab,  following  his  example,  wore  the 
Scottish  regalia  also,  and  three  finer  figures  of 
manhood  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find,  north  or 
south.  It  was  worth  going  a  good  day's  march 
to  see  Tubby  during  that  period,  fussing  around 
the  grand  old  warlock,  giving  a  tug  here  and  a 
caressing  touch  there  to  his  semi-barbaric  drapery, 
for  deep  in  the  wee  woman's  heart  there  was  a 
great  well  of  pride  in  everything  that  was  Scottish, 
and  she  had  reason  to  be  proud,  for  the  world  can 
show  nothing  finer  than  a  Scottish  chieftain  arrayed 
in  all  his  national  magnificence.  From  hidden 
receptacles,  known  perhaps  only  to  herself,  she 
unearthed  all  the  old  family  silver,  and  caused  it 
to  be  burnished  until  the  perspiring  maids  talked 
of  giving  notice  as  soon  as  the  festivities  were  over, 
declaring  that  Tubby  made  life  a  burden  to  them, 
but  the  old  house  fairly  sparkled  with  silver  and 
cut-glass  during  those  never-to-be-forgotten  days. 
Many  of  the  people  who  came  visiting  were  men  of 
substance,  who,  though  they  made  no  very  great 
display  in  their  own  homes,  could  show  banking 
accounts  in  their  own  districts  that  would  have 
surprised  many  who  talked  of  Scotland  as  a  land 
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whose  sons  count  their  possessions  in  bawbees,  not 
in  dollars  or  pounds  sterling. 

If  Tubby  Mclntosh  was  busy  from  cock-crow  to 
curfew,  there  was  another  inmate  of  Brackenglen 
who  was  not  wasting  a  moment  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Jabez  Cornflower,  so  plainly  and  sleekly  dressed 
that  he  might  easily  have  passed  as  some  paid 
secretary  of  the  Laird's,  was  working  assiduously 
in  his  own  interests  day  in  and  day  out.  Without 
ever  seeming  to  obtrude  himself,  he  was  eternally 
at  the  old  Laird's  elbow,  for  by  this  time  he  seemed 
to  have  obtained  an  almost  uncanny  influence  over 
the  old  giant,  and  to  each  and  every  caller  he  was 
introduced  with  such  warmth  and  cordiality  that 
he  was  accepted  on  all  sides  by  the  free-hearted 
Scottish  gentry  as  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
highest  standing.  The  introductions  were  all  that 
the  "  Storm  Bird  "  wanted  ;  for  the  rest  he  could 
trust  to  his  own  subtle  nature  and  his  astute  and 
experienced  mind.  Not  for  nothing  had  the  greatest 
minds  in  finance  in  the  English  capital  learned  to 
look  upon  Jabez  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  connected 
with  the  money  markets  of  Great  Britain.  A  past- 
master  in  finance,  a  juggler  with  figures,  and  possess- 
ing a  manner  that  was  plausible  and  yet  never 
cringing  enough  to  give  offence  or  excite  suspicion, 
he  was  as  a  wolf  amongst  sheep  amongst  the  people 
in  whose  midst  the  storm- waves  had  cast  him. 
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He  made  friends  as  farmers  make  hay  in  its  season, 
and  invitations  showered  in  upon  him  to  visit  homes 
that  were  not  easily  accessible  even  to  men  who 
were  really  great,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  true  Scottish 
gentlefolk  guard  jealously  the  threshold  of  their 
homes,  and  Jabez  accepted  those  invitations,  for 
his  all-enveloping  intellect  enabled  him  to  visualise 
a  field  where  few  furrows  had  ever  been  ploughed 
by  London  financiers.  The  old  Laird's  whole- 
hearted and  honest  recommendation  was  a  suffi- 
cient passport  to  make  him  trusted  by  all  whom 
he  met  in  the  pleasant  Ayrshire  country-side.  Not 
only  had  he  completely  enmeshed  the  old  man, 
but  the  two  younger  McAlpines  were  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand  ;  even  the  serving  men  and  maids 
looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  and  kindly  wholesome- 
hearted  gentleman.  The  only  person  whose  preju- 
dice he  could  not  overcome  was  the  implacable 
Tubby  Mclntosh,  who  was  too  stifmecked  in  her 
stubborn  Scottish  way  to  dissemble  her  mistrust 
and  dislike,  though  Jabez,  who  never  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  counting  any  enemy,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  be  worthy  only  of  his  contempt,  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  win  her  over  to  his  side ;  he 
tried  cajolery,  he  even  descended  to  flattery,  and 
when  by  chance  he  discovered  the  deep  interest 
she  took  in  Davie  Dougald,  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  try  and  ingratiate  himself  with  that  astute 
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individual,  hoping  to  win  the  woman  through  his 
kindness  to  the  man  she  loved.  There  was  not  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  he  did  not  lay 
his  hands  upon,  but  do  what  he  would,  he  could 
never  break  down  Tubby's  distrust. 

"  Ye're  gey  hard  set  again'  yon  mon  ye  ca'  the 
'  Storm  Bird,'  "  Davie  ventured  to  remark  to  the 
wee  woman  one  evening.  "  He's  no  the  kind  o' 
mon  I  like  masel',"  he  added.  "  He's  tae  much 
like  a  cat  among  the  cream  jugs  f'r  ma  ain  likin', 
but  what  real  harm  can  he  do,  even  if  the  black- 
hearted blastie  had  evil  in  his  mind  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken  the  harm  he  can  dae,  but  I  ken 
he's  mean,  aye,  mean  a'  through  tae  the  bone. 
He's  the  sort  o'  mon  who  wad  read  anither  man's 
love  letters,  an'  blackmail  the  wumman  who  wrote 
them." 

"  Atweel,"  murmured  Davie,  "  ye  may  be  right. 
Ye've  mair  common  sense  in  that  wee  head  o' 
yours  than  I've  ever  known  any  head  tae  carry. 
It's  wunnerfu',"  he  added,  "  how  ye  manage  tae 
cram  sae  much  brain  intae  sae  sma'  a  place.  A 
coo  couldna'  carry  mair,  big  as  her  head  is." 

At  this  doubtful  compliment  Tubby  had  flounced 
off  to  attend  to  her  duties,  without  even  having 
said  "  Guid  nicht,"  which  caused  Davie  to  murmur 
to  himself  in  wonderment : 

"  The  deil  tak'  the  wummen  !     If  ye  pay  'em  a 
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compliment,  they  tak'  it  as  an  insult.  A  duck's 
the  biggest  fool  thing  that  flies  or  flutters,  yet 
whenever  I  ca'  her  a  duck  she  creeps  close  intae 
ma  arms  an'  purrs,  yet  a  duck  has  naethin'  tae 
think  wi'  an'  canna'  walk  wi'oot  waddlin,'  an' 
Tubby's  the  prettiest  stepper  o'  all  the  wummen 
in  the  West,  even  if  she's  no  so  young  as  she  was." 
Before  the  scattering  to  their  homes  took  place 
of  the  folks  who  had  come  to  the  Maybole  hunting, 
a  sly  hint  from  Tubby  to  the  old  Laird  led  to  the 
giving  of  a  dinner  on  a  great  scale  at  Brackenglen, 
and  Tubby,  who  professed  to  be  at  her  wits'  end 
for  help,  called  in  both  Betty  McDonald  and  Moira 
Douglas  to  assist  her  in  the  planning  of  such  an 
important  event.  She  had  noted  with  the  eye  of 
a  mother  hawk  the  coolness  that  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  between  Jack  and  Betty,  and  it  was 
part  of  her  plan  to  bring  these  two  young  people 
into  closer  contact,  believing,  as  she  did,  that  the 
alchemy  of  association  would  dissipate  any  mis- 
understanding that  might  have  arisen  between  the 
pair.  She  approached  Betty  first  on  the  question, 
and,  somewhat  to  her  astonishment,  found  that 
young  lady  lukewarm  in  regard  to  her  proposals, 
so,  to  mask  her  batteries,  she  invited  Moira,  and 
Moira's  persuasion  soon  overcame  Betty's  scruples, 
and  in  the  time  that  intervened  in  the  sending  out 
of  the  invitations  and  the  night  of  the  dinner  Betty 
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and  Moira,  Jack  and  Rab  were  very  much  together, 
but,  to  Tubby's  chagrin,  she  was  forced  to  notice  that 
Betty  lost  no  opportunity  of  throwing  Jack  and  Moira 
into  each  other's  company,  and,  to  add  to  the  mental 
discomfort  which  this  caused  Tubby,  Allan  Douglas 
was  so  often  at  Brackenglen  that,  as  Tubby  tartly 
remarked,  if  he  died  there,  his  ghost  would  surely 
haunt  the  place.  Allan  did  not  look  like  dying, 
but  in  the  flesh  he  certainly  did  haunt  Betty 
McDonald.  As  far  as  human  energies  could  make 
it,  the  coming  dinner  at  the  old  place  looked  like 
being  a  prodigious  success,  with  one  solitary  excep- 
tion :  the  long,  low-ceiled  rooms  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  effective  lighting,  and  a  hundred 
schemes  were  discussed  to  obviate  this  drawback, 
but  each  plan  in  turn  was  laid  aside  as  being  in 
the  region  of  the  impracticable,  until  Betty,  at  one 
of  their  conclaves,  made  a  suggestion  which  fairly 
took  the  family  circle  by  storm. 

"  This  house  of  Brackenglen,"  said  she,  "  is 
almost  by  way  of  being  an  old  Scottish  keep.  The 
dinner  is  to  be  Scotch,  the  men  of  the  house  will  be 
at  the  dinner  dressed  in  Scottish  gear ;  why  not 
deck  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  with  crossed 
claymores  and  targes  ?  You've  many  of  both  here, 
handed  down  from  the  old  days,  and  if  you  lack 
any  to  complete  the  decorations,  why,  the  houses 
of  McDonald  and  Douglas  can  supply  the  need." 
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"  That's  a  splendid  idea,  Betty !  "  exclaimed 
Jack.  "  It'll  look  a  bit  barbaric,  but  it  will  suit 
this  cradle  of  an  old  Scottish  race.  But  what  about 
the  lights  ?  The  targes  and  the  claymores,  to  say 
nothing  of  Tubby's  braw  silver  and  glass,  will  be 
half  hidden  in  shadows." 

"  I've  a  plan  for  that,"  cried  Betty.  "  You  all 
know  the  pine  torches  the  fishermen  used  to  make 
when  we  were  children,  when  they  went  out  o' 
nights  to  spear  the  salmon  when  they  shoaled  in 
the  Firth  o'  Clyde  in  the  shallow  water  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jack.  "  I  was  at  the  last  gathering 
of  the  fishermen  before  I  went  to  Italy,  and  'twas 
Davie  Dougald  who  made  the  torches.  A  braw 
sight  they  made,  too — one  torch  blazing  redly  from 
every  boat.  I'll  warrant  if  we  wanted  torches, 
Davie  could  make  them  for  us  in  a  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Betty,  "  and  we  could  pick  the  men 
from  your  grooms  and  the  Doulgas's  and  ours  to 
hold  the  torches.  With  every  torch-bearer  in  kilt 
and  sporran  and  plaid,  it  would  give  the  old  Laird's 
guests  something  to  talk  about  by  their  quiet 
ingle-sides  for  many  years  to  come." 

So  much  enthusiasm  was  instilled  into  the 
Brackenglen  household  by  Betty  McDonald's  sugges- 
tion, that  the  dinner  should  be  given  a  real  old-time 
Scottish  setting,  that  the  old  house  hummed  with 
excitement.  Tubby  Mclntosh  swiftly  conveyed  the 
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news  to  Da  vie  Dougald,  and  he,  with  two  or  three 
stout  lads,  were  soon  busy  in  the  near-by  pine 
woods,  and  when  the  torches  were  made,  the  torch- 
bearers,  dressed  in  their  clansmen's  garb,  were 
somewhat  mercilessly  drilled  by  Tubby  in  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform.  One  of  them,  an 
ex-soldier  from  the  celebrated  Highland  Brigade, 
remarked  whimsically  to  Jack  McAlpine  that  he'd 
had  many  a  rating  from  a  six-foot  sergeant-major 
in  his  day,  but  never  had  he  received  such  a  tongue- 
rasping  as  the  wee  housekeeper  had  given  him. 
Davie  Dougald  had  enlarged  upon  his  orders,  and 
when  the  festive  night  arrived  it  was  found  that 
he  had  not  only  sufficient  torchmen  in  uniform  to 
make  the  long,  low  dining-hall  resplendent  with 
the  red  glare  of  their  pine  torches,  but  the  whole 
of  the  old  cobblestoned  courtyard  glowed  redly, 
for  Davie  had  clansmen  stationed  at  every  angle 
and  every  corner,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had 
chosen  rough,  strong,  bearded,  kilted  men  from  the 
farm  hands,  who  held  their  torches  high,  whilst 
half  a  dozen  pipers  prancing  up  and  down,  made 
the  night  air  ring  to  the  wild  strains  of  music  that 
every  real  Scotsman  loves.  The  secret  had  been 
well  kept,  and  the  surprise  for  the  many  guests  was 
complete. 

White-haired  dames  and  beautiful  lassies  came, 
escorted    by   their   cavaliers,    and,    standing    just 
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within  the  portals  of  the  old  black  hall,  the  giant 
Laird,  with  Jack  on  his  right-hand  and  the  Canadian 
cousin  on  his  left,  welcomed  the  guests  with  that 
stately  grace  that  sits  so  well  upon  the  Scottish 
men  of  good  breeding.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Laird,  Betty  McDonald  and  Moira  Douglas 
were  there  to  attend  to  the  duties  which  only  a 
woman  can  fulfil  at  such  a  function,  and  soon  the 
old  place  rang  with  a  bubble  of  merry  laughter, 
sly  jests  and  jovial  greetings,  and  in  the  midst  of 
it  all  moved  Jabez  Cornflower,  who  proved  himself 
to  be  a  veritable  pillar  of  strength  to  the  little 
household  committee.  Without  seeming  to  push 
himself  forward  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  somehow 
by  his  tact  and  finesse  made  himself  invaluable 
to  everybody.  It  was  he  who  kept  the  mirth  and 
laughter  flowing  all  through  that  long  and  jovial 
night,  until  even  Tubby  had  to  confess  to  her  own 
soul  that  the  success  of  that,  the  most  important 
house -gathering  that  had  taken  place  in  Ayrshire 
for  years,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
administrative  abilities  of  the  "  Storm  Bird."  Both 
Betty  McDonald  and  Moira  Douglas  worked  for 
the  old  Laird's  happiness  with  all  the  energy  that 
was  in  them,  and  never  a  note  of  discord  marred 
the  harmony  of  the  brilliant  scene.  If  ever  a  man 
looked  proud,  happy  and  content,  it  was  the  old 
Laird  of  Brackenglen  that  night,  his  loyal  friends 
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all  around  him,  a  fair  measure  of  wealth  at  his 
command,  not  a  cloud,  as  far  as  human  eyes  could 
discern,  upon  his  life's  horizon. 


Chapter  IX  Fate's  Thunderbolt 

THE  aftermath  of  the  great  festive  gathering  at 
Brackenglen  was  rest  and  quiet.  The  people  who  had 
come  from  afar  went  on  their  homeward  way ;  Jabez 
Cornflower,  regretted  by  everyone  high  and  low,  with 
the  solitary  exceptions  of  Tubby  Mclntosh  and  Davie 
Dougald,  departed  from  the  old  Scottish  keep  that  had 
given  him  sanctuary  for  so  long,  to  pay  a  swift  round 
of  visits  to  the  important  people  who  had  invited  him 
to  visit  them,  and  life  went  on  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month  at  Brackenglen  much  as  it 
had  done  before  the  days  when  Jack  McAlpine  had 
first  returned  from  Italy.  The  "  eediot  "  Samuel, 
as  of  old,  plaited  whip-lashes  by  Tubby's  kitchen 
fire,  when  the  days  were  raw  and  chill,  or  shambled 
off  with  rod  or  gun  when  the  sun  was  shining 
blithely,  and  it  was  more  pleasure  to  be  outside 
than  indoors.  Tubby  rated  the  maids  as  of  old, 
and  saw  to  the  milking  and  churning,  to  the  making 
of  butter  and  the  gathering  of  eggs,  and  attended  to 
the  dispatching  of  the  homestead's  produce  to  the 
Maybole  market.  The  warm  spring  rains  fell  in 
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their  season,  the  grasses  grew,  and  all  the  wild 
flowers  sprang  into  bud.  Davie  was  seldom  seen 
around  the  old  grey  house,  but  the  rivers  and  the 
game  coverts  knew  him  o'  nights  much  as  they 
had  known  him  of  old  time.  Miss  Daffodil  and 
the  Lady  in  Lavender,  with  Betty  McDonald  and 
Moira  Douglas,  flitted  like  butterflies  every  now 
and  again  in  the  old-world  gardens  and  orchards  of 
the  McAlpine  home.  The  old  Laird,  now  that  the 
sun  was  coming  more  regularly  into  evidence,  had 
settled  back  into  his  lifelong  task  of  trying  to 
perfect  his  invention,  and  on  bright  days  spent 
most  of  his  time  with  his  weird  collection  of  concave 
looking-glasses  on  the  roof  of  the  old  grey  tower, 
where  the  many-hued  pigeons  cooed  and  wooed  and 
preened  themselves  on  the  jagged  projections  of  the 
weather-stained  battlements.  Jack  McAlpine  and 
his  Canadian  cousin  rode  or  drove  a -visiting,  or 
with  gun  and  rod  filled  in  the  peaceful  happy  days. 
Just  how  the  two  young  men  were  progressing — if 
they  were  progressing  at  all — in  the  matter  of  their 
wooing,  even  shrewd-eyed  Tubby  Mclntosh  could 
not  even  hazard  a  guess  ;  sometimes  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Jack  and  Betty  were  drawing  a  little  closer 
to  each  other,  whilst  she  fancied,  though  it  might 
have  only  been  her  woman's  fancy,  that  things 
were  drifting  wedding-wards  between  Rab  McAlpine 
and  sparkling,  witty,  wayward  Moira  Douglas  ;  but 
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what  one  week  seemed  to  emphasise  in  regard  to 
the  two  young  couples  always  appeared  to  be  upset 
by  the  happenings  of  the  week  that  followed,  for 
just  when  Tubby  seemed  satisfied  in  her  motherly 
mind  that  all  was  going  as  she  wished  it,  the 
wheels  of  fate  would  turn  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  it  would  be  Betty  that  the  Canadian  would 
be  escorting,  whilst  Jack  and  Moira  seemed  in- 
separable. 

The  only  thing  that  was  absolutely  certain  was 
the  success  of  Jabez  Cornflower  amongst  the  gentry 
of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Every  mail  brought 
letters  to  Brackenglen,  and  to  the  McDonalds  and 
the  Douglases,  concerning  the  "  Storm  Bird's " 
activities,  and  every  letter  sang  his  praises.  From 
household  to  household  he  had  gone,  carrying  on  his 
crusade,  and  gathering  adherents  to  the  cause  he 
seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  Even  the  erst- 
while cynical,  blase  Laird  o'  Turnberry  wrote  of 
Jabez  as  if  he  were  a  man  amongst  men.  Then 
came  the  news  that  the  "  Storm  Bird,"  having 
finished  his  labours  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  had 
returned  to  London  to  put  his  vast  scheme  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  poor  who  dwelt  in  the  slums  of 
British  cities,  into  active  operation,  and  everyone 
who  wrote  to  the  dwellers  in  and  around  Maybole 
gave  the  old  Laird  of  Brackenglen  unstinted  praise 
for  his  far-seeing  wisdom  and  discernment  in  having 
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discovered  the  true  worth  of  the  wonderful  financial 
genius  who  knew  how  to  weld  together  a  feasible 
and  reasonable  scheme  of  philanthropy  with  sound 
business  ideals  behind  it.  Paragraphs  began  to 
appear  in  all  the  Scottish  and  English  newspapers 
concerning  the  task  Jabez  Cornflower  and  his 
confreres  had  set  themselves  :  slums  were  to  be 
swept  away,  wholesome,  habitable  dwellings  were 
to  be  erected,  rent -racking  was  to  be  as  a  night- 
mare of  the  past,  the  poor  were  to  be  uplifted,  and 
the  big  army  of  well-to-do  people  who,  owing  to 
Mr.  Jabez  Cornflower's  untiring  efforts  had  found 
the  necessary  capital  to  work  these  wonders,  were 
to  get  a  fair  and  equitable  profit  upon  the  capital 
invested.  Here  again  the  old  Laird  of  Brackenglen 
came  in  for  a  full  mead  of  praise ;  his — so  the 
newspapers  averred — had  been  the  master  mind 
that  had  made  it  possible  for  the  London  financier 
to  bring  his  schemes  so  far  upon  the  high  road  to 
success.  The  paragraphs  were  soon  followed  by 
lengthy  articles  in  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
period,  and  again  the  names  of  the  old  Laird  and 
Jabez  Cornflower  were  bracketed  together,  as  the 
names  of  David  and  Jonathan.  It  was  almost 
pitiful  for  those  who  loved  him,  and  they  were 
many,  to  note  the  effect  of  these  newspaper  fulmina- 
tions  upon  the  old  Laird,  when  he  found  himself 
thus  forced  into  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity.  He, 
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who  had  never  sought  the  bubble  reputation  at 
the  pressman's  hands,  found  his  name  a  household 
word  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
British  Kingdom.  His  grim,  rugged  nature  seemed 
to  soften  ;  he  became  almost  childishly  eager  to 
please  even  the  humble,  as  though  he  felt  that  all 
this  honour  was  not  due  to  him.  He  had  always 
been  admired,  almost  revered,  for  the  sterling 
uprightness  of  his  character  ;  now,  when  he  felt 
a  people's  love  flowing  towards  him  in  the  winter 
of  his  days,  the  big  heart  of  the  proud  old  man 
seemed  to  fill  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
almost  to  the  bursting  point.  Once,  with  his  hand 
on  Betty's  head,  as  she  stood  beside  him  on  the 
old  tower,  looking  at  his  latest  advance  in  what 
he  termed  the  Science  of  Sun  Capture,  he  said  with 
a  deep  note  in  his  voice  that  was  reminiscent  of  the 
sobbing  of  the  sea  on  his  native  coast,  and  his  eyes 
turned  reverently  upwards  : 

"  Lassie,  the  gods  have  filled  my  cup  o'  happiness 
tae  the  brim  in  my  auld  age.  Only  one  mair  thing 
wad  I  ask,  that  I  might  perfect  my  invention  for 
the  benefit  o'  Scotlan'  before  I  turn  my  face  tae 
the  wall.  Then  will  I  go  an'  go  wi'  gladness  tae 
the  place  o'  my  faithers." 

Betty  snuggled  close  to  him ;  laying 
her  wet  cheek  against  his  mighty  chest,  she 
whispered : 
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"  Dinna  talk  o'  going  ;  we  are  all  so  proud  of 
you  ;  your  life  has  been  so  clean  and  so  splendid." 

For  a  moment  the  pair  stood  silently  together, 
the  man's  great  withered  hand  gently  stroking  the 
bonny  brown  hair  of  the  maid,  whilst  his  eyes, 
undimmed  by  age,  looked  out  towards  the  distant 
kirk-yard,  and  Betty  felt  the  great  chest  heave 
beneath  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  told  her  the  direction 
of  his  glance,  and  she  knew  the  agony  that  shook 
him  when  he  spoke  again,  and  she  knew  he  was 
looking  towards  the  spot  where  his  youngest 
daughter  lay. 

"  Only  yince,  lassie,  has  shame  ever  touched  the 
name  o'  the  McAlpines." 

"  Don't,"  she  whispered.  "  She  is  with  God. 
Forget  now,  and  forgive." 

Low,  deep  and  hoarse,  his  voice  growled  out  an 
awful  answer  to  her  plea  : 

"  I  canna'  forget,  I  will  na'  forgi'e,  may  God 
wither  me  if  I  do.  She  brought  the  ainly  touch 
o'  shame  that  ever  stained  our  name  to  us." 

The  girl  clung  convulsively  to  the  upraised  arm 
of  the  old  man  that  seemed  to  be  defying  both 
God  and  man. 

"  Forget  the  past,"  she  almost  gasped.  "  Think 
of  the  honour  that  now  crowns  your  grey  head,  the 
honour  your  wisdom  has  won." 

As  the  words  left  her  lips,  they  heard  the  hoof 
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strokes  of  a  horse  beat  on  the  courtyard  below, 
followed  rapidly  by  the  galloping  hoof  strokes  of 
two  other  horses.  The  old  man's  arm  dropped  by 
his  side,  and  Betty  felt  him  shiver  as  though  a  cold 
blast  had  struck  him.  They  heard  the  clatter  of 
horses  pulled  suddenly  to  a  halt  on  cobblestones, 
then  the  swift,  heavy  tread  of  men  coming  up  the 
turret  stairs,  and  the  man  and  maid  faced  round, 
as  if  watching  to  see  what  evil  thing  might  be 
coming  towards  them.  Like  a  warlock  of  old,  the 
grim  man  upreared  his  figure,  whilst  the  maid,  white- 
faced,  with  one  hand  clutched  against  her  heart, 
the  other  still  clinging  to  the  fallen  arm,  seemed  to 
be  protecting  him  from  some  danger  she  sensed 
but  could  not  realise.  They  had  not  long  to  wait 
in  their  bitter  suspense.  The  roughly  clad,  bow- 
legged  figure  of  the  factor  of  Muir  Croft  approached 
them,  holding  in  his  extended  hand  the  open  sheet 
of  a  newspaper.  A  couple  of  strides  behind  this 
fellow  appeared  Jack  and  Rab  McAlpine,  habited 
in  their  riding  cloaks.  Almost  instantly  Betty's 
glance  swept  past  the  coarse,  common  face  of  the 
factor  to  the  high-bred  features  of  the  two  young 
men  ;  on  the  faces  of  both  she  saw  something 
which  almost  stilled  the  beating  of  her  heart ;  they 
were  white  to  the  lips,  but  their  blazing  eyes  showed 
more  of  wrath  than  anguish,  the  fierce,  bitter  wrath 
of  menAvho  would  kill,  and  kill  without  remorse,  if 
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the  thing  that  had  wounded  them  could  come 
within  the  sweep  of  their  arms.  She  saw  them  look 
at  the  old  man,  saw  the  ferocity  in  their  eyes  change 
to  an  expression  of  yearning  pity,  then  she  heard 
the  factor's  voice  like  a  snarl  of  a  beast  distraught 
with  fury. 

"  Look  at  that,  Laird  o'  Brackenglen.  Read  it, 
an'  see  what  ye  hae  done  f'r  Scotlan'." 

With  strange,  calm  dignity  the  Laird  reached  out 
his  hand,  and  took  the  extended  newspaper,  and 
both  he  and  Betty  saw  in  the  same  instant,  printed 
in  big  black  letters  that  reached  half  across  the 
page  : 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  JABEZ  CORNFLOWER 

THE  PRICKING  OF  A  FINANCIAL  BUBBLE 

THE  GREATEST  SWINDLE  OF  MODERN  TIMES 

THE  RUIN  OF  THOUSANDS 

Like  a  man  hypnotised,  the  old  Laird  glanced  at 
the  printed  head-lines,  then,  pointing  a  shaking 
index  finger  at  the  fateful  words,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  Why  should  Jabez 
Cornflower  flee  ?  " 

"  Read  what  is  printed  below,"  almost  yelled  the 
factor.  "  The  man's  a  thief,  a  common  cheat,"  he 
added.  "  An'  you,  Laird  o'  Brackenglen,  foisted 
this  fellow  upon  your  friends  rich  an'  poor,  high 
an'  low.  You  gave  us  the  lead,  an'  we  followed,  an' 
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now  stark  ruin  stares  us  in  the  face."  The  factor's 
voice  rose  almost  to  a  howl.  "  I  have  lost  my  all," 
he  shouted,  "  the  savings  o'  a  lifetime.  Ma  wife 
an'  weans  wull  be  hameless,  an'  the  land  is  fu'  o' 
men  like  me.  Your  name  will  be  the  best  cursed 
name  in  Scotlan'  the  nicht." 

Overcome  by  his  fury,  the  fellow  shook  a  brawny 
fist  in  the  old  man's  face,  and  in  that  moment  Betty 
McDonald,  her  fine  figure  drawn  to  its  full  height, 
her  face  white  as  drifted  snow,  her  eyes  blazing 
and  lips  curling,  stepped  between  the  old  man  and 
his  accuser.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  was  merely  a  woman.  With  a  sweep  of 
her  arm  she  dashed  his  clenched  fist  aside. 

"  You  coward  !  "  she  cried.  "  If  you  have  lost, 
we  have  all  lost.  Can  you  not  meet  your  troubles 
like  a  man,  and  not  turn  and  rend  a  man  in  his 
hour  of  anguish  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  factor,  overawed  by  the  fury 
of  the  maid's  anger,  shrank  back,  but  he  was  one 
to  whom  money  meant  everything. 

"  Tae  the  pit  o'  torment  wi'  the  auld  man  ! "  he 
yelled.  "  The  daft  buckie  has  ruined  us  all!" 

He  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  have  torn  the 
girl  from  in  front  of  the  old  giant,  and  in  that 
moment  Jack  McAlpine  was  upon  him.  The  young 
laird  was  not  more  than  half  the  weight  of  the 
factor,  but  he  carried  a  quality  that  breeding  alone 
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can  give.  For  a  moment  Jack's  sinewy  hands 
grappled  with  the  lout's  neck,  then  spinning  on  his 
heels  he  hurled  the  fellow  three  or  four  paces 
backward,  and  there  Rab  McAlpine  met  him.  The 
Canadian  crouched,  then  straightened  himself  like 
a  bow  that  is  suddenly  unbent ;  he  swept  the 
reeling  factor  into  the  clutch  of  his  arms,  heaved 
him  clean  off  his  feet,  and  striding  with  his  massive 
burden,  as  though  it  were  a  mere  featherweight,  to 
the  head  of  the  stairway  that  led  to  the  cobbled 
courtyard  below,  with  a  wrestling  trick  which  the 
Canadian  voyageurs  had  taught  him  in  his  boyhood, 
he  pitched  the  fellow  down  the  stairway  as  though 
he  were  a  sack  of  malt.  Then,  without  so  much  as 
a  glance  to  see  whether  he  had  broken  the  factor's 
neck  or  not,  he  turned  and  went  striding  towards 
the  grim  old  giant  whom  he  had  learnt  to  love,  but 
one  glance  in  that  direction  halted  him  as  though 
he  were  petrified.  The  old  man  stood  with  both 
arms  thrust  out  in  front  of  him,  as  if  warding  off 
some  awful  unseen  shape,  some  spectre  of  shame. 
In  his  clenched  right  hand  the  crumpled  newspaper 
was  crushed ;  his  old  eyes  had  taken  on  a  glassy 
stare.  Betty  McDonald  had  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  his  side,  her  hands  upraised,  her  anguish- 
laden  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face.  Jack  McAlpine, 
looking  as  though  he  would  gladly  have  given  his 
young  life  to  be  able  to  stand  between  the  head 
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of  his  house  and  this  awful  thing  that  menaced 
its  honour,  was  dumbly  trying  to  convey  by  the 
force  of  his  personality  the  sympathy  he  felt  for 
the  stricken  chieftain.  Suddenly  in  gasping  sobs 
words  broke  from  the  grey  lips  of  the  Laird  : 

' '  I — hae — brought — shame — upon — the — name — 
o' — McAlpine — in — my — auld — age. ' ' 

It  was  like  the  death-cry  of  an  old  wolf.  The 
two  great  arms  went  up,  the  mighty  figure  reeled, 
there  was  a  bubble  of  blood  and  foam  at  the  grisly 
lips,  as  the  great  heart  broke.  Then  the  once 
kingly  figure  crashed  sideways  like  a  smitten  pine, 
and  the  falling  body  and  the  outflung  arms  went 
right  into  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  contraption 
of  concave  mirrors  that  was  to  have  captured  God 
Almighty's  sunlight  and  held  it  prisoned  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race.  As  the  old  man  fell,  the  glitter- 
ing edifice  that  represented  a  lifetime  of  labour 
fell  with  him,  and  he  lay  like  a  warrior  on  a  lost 
battle-field. 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  Betty  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  the  dead  man,  sobbing  broken  - 
heartedly  as  she  fondled  one  of  the  big  hands  that 
would  never  clasp  her  own  again.  A  moment  or 
two  of  agonised  intensity  passed,  then  Rab  McAlpine, 
baring  his  head,  stepped  softly  and  reverently 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  man's  life  and,  kneeling, 
lifted  the  other  dead  hand  to  his  own  lips,  sorrowing 
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as  strong  men  sorrow  when  they  are  stricken  to  the 
quick ;  but  Jack  McAlpine  stood  with  his  chin  upon 
his  chest,  his  bonnet  in  his  right  hand,  his  clenched 
left  hand  hanging  by  his  side,  and  his  face  was  as 
the  face  of  the  dead  man  lying  amongst  the  debris 
of  his  hopes.  The  blow  that  had  killed  the  old 
man  had  wounded  Jack  McAlpine  to  the  very 
marrow  of  his  being,  for  to  him  it  meant  not  only 
the  loss  of  a  life,  but  what  to  a  Scottish  gentleman 
is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  lives — the  smirching 
of  a  great  family  name. 

In  the  courtyard  below,  people  who  had  ridden 
or  driven  hot -foot  to  Brackenglen  had  gathered  ; 
some  of  the  meaner  and  the  baser  kind,  like  the 
factor,  had  come  to  revile  the  dead  man  whose 
advice  they  had  been  so  eager  to  seek ;  some,  the 
nobler,  came  hurrying  forward  to  proffer  help, 
condolence  and  sympathy.  Moira  and  Allan 
Douglas  and  Miss  Daffodil  were  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  this  kind. 

It  was  Tubby  Mclntosh  who,  ascending  the 
stairway,  was  the  first  to  discover  the  tragedy  on 
the  old  grey  tower.  One  glance  the  wee  woman 
gave  at  the  stricken  figure  lying  prone,  and  the 
three  living  figures  surrounding  it,  and  that  glance 
told  her  all  there  was  to  tell.  For  a  moment  she 
reeled,  then  the  proud  old  spirit  of  the  clans  woke 
in  her.  Her  little  figure  stiffened.  She  had  caught 
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enough  of  the  story  from  the  tongues  below  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy.  Softly,  noiselessly  she 
passed  around  Betty's  kneeling  figure  ;  stooping 
over  the  dead  man,  she  drew  a  kerchief  from 
the  bosom  of  her  dress  ;  softly,  reverently  she  wiped 
the  blood  and  foam  from  the  grey  lips,  and  with 
gentle  fingers  closed  the  staring  eyes.  Then  for  a 
moment  cradling  the  great  head  in  one  of  her  small 
arms,  she  lifted  a  lock  of  the  long  white  hair  that 
fell  over  the  dead  man's  collar,  in  the  hollow  of  her 
right  hand,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  it.  She  did  not 
touch  with  her  lips  the  white  face  she  reverenced  ; 
even  in  that  moment  of  poignant  sorrow  she  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  a  chieftain  and  she  a 
servitor,  loving  and  loyal,  but  respectful,  even  in 
death.  The  next  moment  she  had  risen,  and  though 
her  heart  was  almost  frozen  within  her  she  was 
still  mistress  of  herself.  To  the  head  of  the  stairs 
she  went,  and  as  she  stood  there,  a  tiny  frail  little 
figure,  all  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  her,  and  she  made 
the  sign  which  for  ages  has  been  known  amongst 
the  Scottish  people,  and  is  only  used  to  herald  the 
tidings  of  death,  and  as  she  did  so  every  male  head 
below  her  was  bared,  and  every  woman's  was  bent, 
whilst  a  low  crooning  cry  came  sobbing  upwards. 
It  was  the  coronach  of  death. 

It  was  then  that  Davie  Dougald  pushed  forward 
noiselessly   but   with   such   decision   in   his   every 
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action  that  no  man  there  cared  to  bid  him  halt. 
With  a  few  swift  strides  he  was  up  beside  the  wee 
woman ;  a  word,  a  gesture  and  a  glance  told  him 
all  he  had  need  to  know.  Leaning  outward,  he 
beckoned  to  Allan  Douglas,  who  in  answer  to  the 
silent  signal  came  up  the  stairway  with  his  sister 
Moira  at  his  heels.  Amidst  an  awe-stricken  hush, 
Tubby  left  the  tower,  to  return  a  moment  later 
with  the  great  cloak  that  the  old  Laird  had  only 
worn  upon  state  occasions,  and  this  she  and  Betty 
and  Moira  twined  round  the  gaunt  figure  of  the 
chieftain.  Then  Jack  and  Rab  McAlpine,  aided 
by  Allan  Douglas  and  Davie  Dougald,  laid  the  body 
upon  a  roughly  improvised  bier,  and  carried  it 
down  the  old  stone  stairway  up  which  the  dead 
man  had  trodden  so  full  of  hope  in  the  success  of 
his  invention  for  so  many  weary  years,  and  when 
this  solemn  rite  was  finished  Davie  Dougald  went 
in  search  of  the  factor,  pausing  only  to  whisper 
into  Tubby's  ear :  "  Gin  I  find  the  mon,  I'll  deal 
faithfully  wi'  him";  but  the  factor  had  been  taken 
home  in  a  cart  by  some  of  his  friends,  for  already, 
though  Davie  did  not  know  it,  the  Canadian  had 
dealt  very  faithfully  with  him. 

From  the  moment  of  the  old  Laird's  passing. 
Jack  McAlpine  had  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
taken  his  place  as  the  head  of  the  house.  Every- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  the  McAlpine  was  now 
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his  :  the  grey  old  house,  the  far-stretching  fields, 
the  sheep  and  the  kye,  the  horses  and  all  the 
plenishings  of  the  estate  were  his  to  do  with  as  he 
willed,  and  soon  he  made  his  will  known.  Every- 
thing, to  the  last  acre  and  the  last  saddle  hack,  was 
sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  stallion.  This 
noble  animal  he  returned  to  the  McDonald.  Smiling 
a  little  grimly  into  the  face  of  this  old  friend  of  his 
boyhood,  in  order  to  hide  the  twitching  of  his  lips, 
Jack  said  : 

"  I  cannot  now  afford  to  keep  a  horse  for  my 
own  riding.  He  was  my  pride  and  my  joy,  Mr. 
McDonald,  and  I  would  not  like  a  stranger's  hand 
to  touch  him,  so  take  him  back  and  let  him  range 
the  heather  as  of  old  time  he  did.  You  are  past 
your  riding  days,  sir,  but  he  will  do  to  breed  from." 

The  older  man  had  grasped  the  young  fellow's 
hand,  saying : 

"  I'll  tak'  the  beast  an'  treasure  him.  Ye  ken 
weel,  Jack,  the  knavery  o'  Jabez  Cornflower  hit 
me  as  hard  as  it  hit  maist  o'  oor  neighbours,  an' 
I'll  be  glad  to  utilise  the  heather  lands  for  the 
breedin'  o'  mair  bloodstock  for  the  market,  an', 
laddie,  your  black  stallion  shall  run  free  there  wi'  a 
bunch  o'  mares.  No  man  shall  ever  throw  leg 
over  him  again,  for  by  the  Lord  o'  Hosts,  Jack 
McAlpine,  ye're  worthy  o'  the  great  stock  ye  sprang 
from." 
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"I'm  but  doing  as  my  grandfather  would  have 
done,  had  he  lived.  I  cannot  undo  all  the  harm 
that  foul  deil  Jabez  Cornflower  did  even  here  hi 
Scotland.  I  wish  I  could.  God  kens  how  much 
harm  he  did  in  England  to  the  men  an'  women  he 
duped.  All  I  could  do  I  have  done.  I've  sold 
every  stick  and  stone,  and  my  lawyers  are  distrib- 
uting it  as  wisely  as  they  know  how  amongst  the 
yeomen  who  put  their  all  into  the  Jabez  Cornflower 
schemes.  I'll  go  forth  frae  the  old  home  a  naked 
man,  to  earn  my  daily  bread  with  the  sweat  o' 
my  brain,  or  if  need  be  wi'  the  sweat  o'  my  body." 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  struggled  with  his  emotions, 
then  he  added :  "  Perhaps  those  who  have  so 
harshly  judged  the  old  man  lying  in  his  narrow 
bed  in  the  kirkyard  yonder,  will  think  less  un- 
kindly of  him  when  they  know  the  last  of  the 
McAlpines  sold  the  roof  over -himself  and  the  bed 
from  under  him  for  his  honour's  sake." 

He  reached  out  and  wrung  the  McDonald's  hand 
as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  turning,  strode  away ; 
and  as  he  went,  the  grim  McDonald,  the  last  male 
of  a  great  old  fighting  family,  lifted  his  bonnet  and 
watched  the  young  man  stride  through  the  uncut 
heather,  watched  him  as  he  went  up  the  slope  and 
over  the  hill,  until  he  reached  that  little  winding 
path  that  led  downwards  zigzagging  towards 
Brackenglen,  and  as  the  young  fellow  stood  for 
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a  moment  silhouetted  against  the  sky  line,  the 
McDonald,  still  standing  bare-headed,  murmured 
with  a  deep  throb  of  pride  hi  his  gruff  voice  : 

"  Duma  tell  me  there's  naethin'  in  bluid  an' 
breedin'.  Small  wonder  we  men  o'  the  West  were 
proud  tae  follow  whaur  a  McAlpine  led  generation 
after  generation." 

As  Jack  stood  on  the  hill-top,  gazing  down  along 
the  path  which  he  had  so  often  travelled  as  boy 
and  man,  his  eyes  rested  upon  nothing  but  a  mighty 
sweep  of  golden  glowing  gorse,  for  once  again  the 
country-side  was  decked  in  all  its  splendour.  Far 
below  him,  not  far  from  the  old  stone  dovecote,  he 
saw  a  man  and  a  maid  standing,  and  even  at  that 
distance  he  knew  them  for  his  Canadian  cousin 
and  Betty  McDonald,  the  lass  whose  image  would 
live  with  him  until  his  big  heart  ceased  to  beat. 
He  saw  the  two  clasp  hands,  the  man  bare-headed, 
the  maid  with  her  head  slightly  bowed.  For  a 
long  time  they  stood  thus,  and  then  the  Canadian, 
walking  straight  as  a  lance,  moved  away  towards 
a  little  clump  of  trees  where  his  horse  stood  tethered, 
for  Rab's  home  was  now  at  the  Black  Bull 
tavern  in  Maybole.  The  maid  watched  him  mount, 
and  waved  him  a  farewell  as  he  rode  away,  and  then 
came  slowly  and  pensively  along  the  path  that 
led  upward  to  the  spot  on  which  Jack  stood,  for 
that  was  her  homeward  way.  She  seemed  to  his 
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watching  eyes  to  be  walking  through  a  sea  of 
shimmering  gold,  for  the  gorse  reached  almost  to 
her  armpits,  tall  lassie  though  she  was. 

"  Better  get  it  over  and  done  with  now,"  mur- 
mured Jack.  "I'll  meet  her  midway  where  the 
yellow  bloom  lies  thickest." 

It  was  hard  to  part  with  all  this,  but  hardest  of 
all  to  part  with  her.  Perhaps  Rab  might  buy  the 
old  place  back  some  day,  and  she  and  he  might 
keep  the  McAlpine  name  alive. 

They  met  at  one  of  the  many  turnings  in  the 
winding  footway.  She  had  seen  him  coming  down- 
wards, and  he  knew  that  she  saw  him.  Her  face 
was  full  of  wistful  sadness,  but  he,  brave-hearted 
youngling  that  he  was,  had  schooled  his  own  face 
to  smiles,  but  he  knew  that  he  must  get  this  last 
and  greatest  ordeal  over  swiftly.  As  they  met 
he  reached  out  both  hands  with  something  of  the 
old  boyish  abandon  that  she  knew  so  well. 

"  If  I  had  had  the  choice  of  all  places  on  earth 
in  which  to  wish  ye  good-bye,  Betty,  I  would  have 
chosen  this.  Let  me  say  good-bye  an'  God  bless 
ye  here,  amid  the  golden  gorse." 

She  held  his  hands  in  as  firm  a  clasp  as  his  own, 
and  her  voice  came  very  steadily,  falling  low  and 
sweetly  one  is  ears. 

"  So  you  are  farm'  away,  Jack  McAlpine  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Betty.     Your  father  will  tell  ye  why  I  am 
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going  to  cross  the  seas,  as  my  father's  brother  did, 
to  far-off  Canada.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  opening 
in  the  auld  land  for  me  in  which  I  could  earn  my 
bread,  but  they're  wantin'  bridge  builders  an' 
bridge  designers  in  that  wonderful  land  where  the 
untamed  rivers  run  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  I'm  thinkin',  Betty,  though  I  may  have  to  toil 
and  struggle  for  a  place  at  first  until  I  can  prove 
my  worth,  I  shall  be  able  to  earn  my  bread." 

He  had  kept  his  voice  steady  as  he  spoke ;  he 
had  even  forced  the  smile  to  remain  around  his 
mouth,  but  though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  could 
not  keep  the  greedy  love-light  from  his  eyes.  Then, 
above  the  droning  of  the  bees  that  sang  their  labour 
songs  as  they  harvested  the  honey  from  the  wide- 
spread masses  of  golden  gorse,  Betty's  voice  came 
to  him,  and  the  clasp  of  her  hands  was  as  warm 
and  strong  as  his  own. 

"  You  go  to  win  your  daily  bread  amid  Canadian 
snows,  Jack ;  don't  you  think  you  could  win 
enough  for  two  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  shock  of  that  sweet  speech 
seemed  to  leave  Jack  Me  Alpine  numbed  beyond 
the  power  of  thinking ;  then  all  that  it  implied 
swept  over  him  like  a  storm.  He  opened  his 
arms,  and  a  cry  that  was  wordless  but  full  of 
passion,  pride  and  new-found  joy,  rang  out  on  the 
scented  air,  and  Betty  went  to  him,  clasping  him 
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as  closely  as  he  gripped  her,  and  for  long,  long 
moments  all  their  world  stood  still.  Even  when  their 
lips  fell  reluctantly  apart,  the  words  that  passed 
between  them  were  few.  It  was  Jack  who  spoke. 

"  I — I  thought  it  was  Rab,  Betty.  I  saw  him  with 
you  in  the  vale  below,  when  I  stood  on  the  hill-top." 

Honestly  Betty  looked  into  his  eyes  ere  she 
answered  him. 

"  Your  cousin  paid  me  a  great  honour,  Jack, 
and — we  were  just  saying  good-bye  when  you  saw 
us.  Now  come  down  and  say  good-bye  to  the  old 
home.  It  won't  hurt  you  so  much,  Jack,  if  I  am 
with  you  to  share  the  pain.  Perhaps  some  day, 
when  we  have  made  good  in  Canada,  we  will  come 
back  and  buy  every  stick  and  stone  upon  it." 

With  his  arm  around  her  lissom  waist,  and  her 
tall  body  swaying  lovingly  towards  his  strength, 
they  went  together  through  the  golden  gorse,  on 
past  the  old  stone  dovecote  into  the  cobbled  court- 
yard, where  they  found  wee  Tubby  Mclntosh  with 
her  belongings  gathered  in  a  bundle,  which  Da  vie 
Dougald  was  strapping  with  diligence  and  care. 
Jack  did  not  take  his  arm  from  his  lassie's  waist, 
nor  did  she  sway  an  inch  away  from  him  as  the  wee 
woman  fixed  her  shrewd  eyes  upon  them.  No  need 
to  explain  the  situation  either  to  Tubby  or  Davie  ; 
they  saw  and  they  understood.  One  of  Davie' s 
eyelids  drooped,  and  his  rather  cavernous  mouth 
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broke  into  a  grin  that  was  boundless  in  its  meanings, 
and  at  Jack's  answering  chuckle  a  rosier  blush 
crept  over  Betty's  honest  face.  Tubby  approached 
the  pair,  her  shrewd  eyes  aglow  with  happiness  ; 
dropping  the  man  and  the  maid  an  old-world  curtsy, 
that  somehow  conveyed  her  respect  for  them  and 
her  respect  for  herself,  she  whispered  : 

"  God  bless  ye  baith,  an'  send  ye  a  wealth  o' 
bairns  for  Da  vie  an'  me  tae  dandle  on  oor  knees." 

"  You'll  have  to  come  to  Canada  to  do  it,  Tubby 
dear,"  laughed  Jack,  reaching  out  a  hand  and 
drawing  the  diminutive  figure  towards  him. 

"  Canada  ?  "  almost  shouted  Da  vie.  "  Is  that 
the  way  o'  it,  Meester  Jack  ?  Losh,  what  a  land 
tae  gang  to  !  I  can  trap  all  the  game  I  want  there, 
an'  never  be  called  a  poacher.  The  same  weddin' 
bells  that  ring  for  you  an'  Mistress  Betty  will  dae 
for  Tubby  Mclntosh  an'  Davie  Dougald,  an'  then 
if  ye' 11  hae  us  as  servin'  man  an'  servin'  wumman, 
we'll  see  wha'  the  new  land  can  gie  tae  men  an' 
wummen  o'  the  auld  stock." 

Jack's  right  hand  gripped  Davie's  whilst  his 
smiling  face  was  all  the  answer  the  ex-poacher 
needed,  and  Betty  took  the  wee  woman  in  her 
arms,  and  Tubby  noted  how  Betty  wore  at  her  bosom 
a  great  cluster  of  golden  gorse  which  Jack  had  plucked 
and  placed  there  when  their  troth  was  plighted. 
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